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Editoe’s Note. 

To pp, 42 mid 43 - 

Mr. E. Barn lias kindly pointed out to me that the coins of Dhrnva Mitra and 
Rnclra Gupta described on pp. 42 and 43, have already been published in Canning- 
ham’s Coins of Ancient India, Plate Til, 1 and 2. 

To pp, 47 >60 : — 

The peculiar transliteration and spelling of Oriental words adopted by Major 
Raverty in his paper on the Invention of Chess and Backgammon, pp. 47-60, has 
been retained at the author’s special request. 


Postscript to Mr, Theobalds paper (Vol. LXX, Part I, No, 2, p, 38, 1901,) 

Since writing the above I have acquired a silver * Parana’ with the figure of a 
Rhinoceros on it. This animal will therefore remain on the list of animals on those 
coins. 

I find too that, by some inadvertence, the Rhinoceros has been excluded from 
the list of animals found on copper coins, though I had already figured it in my paper 
(J.A.S.B., 189G, Part 1, p. 217, fig. 14), which figure was from a copper coin of Cjain. 
The Rhinoceros may therefore be inserted in the list on p. 71 as 66 A., that being 
its proper place among animals* 
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Account of late Maharaja Nubhisseti Bahadur.~By S. C. Hill, Esq. 

[ Read 5th March, 3902. ] 

A few BLontlis ago Mr. N. N. G-hose published a most interesting 
ilemoir of Maharaja Kubkissen. Amongst the documents consulted for 
the compilation of this Memoir was “ A» Acooreiit of the late Maharaja 
Niibldssen Bahadur, required, and, delivered to A. Sterling, Esq., Persian 
Secretary to Qovernntent, on the oQth Aj^ril, l&2o. 

Maharaja Nubkissen died on the 22nd November, 1797, and the 
above Account is said to have been written by Maharaja Sir Radha 
Kauta Deb Bahadur, K.O.S.I. It may therefore be taken as an authen- 
tic narrative of some of the leading events in the life of the celebrated 
Diwan of the Honourable East India Company. I have been permitted 
to publish it in the Journal of the Asiatic Society by the courtesy of 
Raja Binay Krishna, a descendant of Nubkissen and therefore the 
hereditary friend of the British Government whoso power his ancestor 
assisted to establisli. 

This all too short Account should be extremely interesting to the 
liistorical student not only because the early history of the British connec- 
tion with India is attracting so much attention at the present moment 
but because the proper understanding of Hindu oharaotcr depends 
largely upon our being able to obtain side-lights illustrative of it as it 
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appeared before the mantle of Earopean customs and language began 
to obscure its features from European eyes. If anything is evident 
from a consideration of this Account it is that the Hindu of Bengal ^ in 
all the essentials of character, is unchanged and michangeable. 

In the first place the apparent resignation of the Hindu to 
^oivers that he’" does not imply the death of his national and religious 
feelings. lu 1756 the Hindus wex’e looking for a deliverer. A French- 
man, resident in Ohandernagore at the time of the capture of Calcutta 
by Siraj-ud-daula, wrote to Paris that the people of the country hug- 
ged themselves in the expectation that the English would defeat the 
Kahob and deliver them from his cruelty and oppression/^ In fact it 
was the intrigues of the Hindu merchants and bankers at the Murshida- 
bad Darbar that brought about tlie rupture between the English and 
the Nawab, and, when they saw their new allies beaten, the Hindus 
toUh a loyalty not often ascribed to tliemy took every opportunity of pro- 
tecting them from the Nawab’s vengeance. Their action was none the 
less eEectual because it bent to the storm and was secret. 

The Hindu has always been fond of what may be called political 
speculation,** and clever young men of this reputedly timorous race have 
always been prepared to risk life and property by lending a helping 
hand to brave men in adversity on what appears an almost impossible 
chance of recovery. Nothing could have appeared more hopeless than 
the condition of the English at Fulta, yet Nubkissen thought it wise to 
urge liis relations to save these apparent outcasts from starvation. 

It is not the Hindu only who worships the great Goddess Chance, 
but the Hindu delights in recalling the infiiience of trifiing incidents 
upon the careers of great iiSen. Nubkissen walked in a certain street 
on a certain day, and so became the Gom2)any*s Diwan. 

Finally as an illustration of Asiatic reserve and Asiatic love of 
dramatic efieot one may notice the disclosure of Nubkissen*s rank. A 
man of high birth, he accepts a post, which, though lucrative and 
probably honourable amongst his fellow-countrymen, gives him no posi” 
tion commensurate in the eyes of his Eai*opcan employers with his real 
rank. It is disclosed by an enemy in a way which is intended to mortify 
axS well as damage him, but, owing to the lucky accident of Clive*s intui" 
tive knowledge of Asiatic character, the- disclosure only adds to his 
honour and confirms his position, 

I have vainly searched the records of the Government of India for 
evidence of Nuhkissen’s having assisted the English at Fulta, but the 
accounts of what happened at Fulta are extremely meagre and, though 
the secret supply of provisions by natives under cover of night is 
mentioned, the names of these natives are not given. This is no reason 
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for 'doubting ,;t.lia; ■ family tradition,^ : for . it . is' certaiii' 'tliat 
friends were influential people at Fulta, and it was only the iiihabitants 
of the immediate neighbourliood wbo could hope to correspond with the 
English without attracting the notice of the Fawab’s spies. How this 
brought him to the notice of Hard (then Colonel) Clive is explained in 
a note by Babu Niimani Mukerjea, late Prineipal of the Sanskrit Gollegej 
Calcuttaj which I append to the Aceount* 

S. Chaeles Hill, 

Officer in charge of the Becords of the Govt, of Inilia. 

January 14^7^, 1902, 

Account of the late Muharaja Nuhhissen Bahadur required, hy and deliv- 
ered to A, Sterling, E a q., Persian Secretary to Government on the 
ZOth April, 1825, 

As an account of this family from its first founder and his im- 
mediate descendants would contain an immoderate length of detail (they 
having held respectable situations under the former sovereigns of Ben** 
gal) I will begin with his eighteenth descendant named Daveedas Muj- 
mooadar ; this individual was appointed Kanoongoe of Pergunnah 
Mooragacha, <&c., in the District of 24-Pergunnahs, where he resided . 
having removed his dwelling-house from his native village of Cansona, 
near Moorshidabad. On the demise of Daveedas Mujmooadar his sons 
Sahasracsha Mujmooadar and Rucminikant Byabaherta presented them- 
selves to Nowwab Mahabutgunge^ at Moorshidabad, who was pleased 
to appoint the former to his late father’s office, and the latter a Manager 
of the Estate Casubram Roy Chowdhoory then minor Zemindar of 
Pergunnah Mooragacha, &o. After the death of Rucminikant Byabaherta 
his son Eameswar Byabaherta having succeeded his father, paid into 
the Il^owwab’s Treasury the Revenues of the above Pergunnah amounting 
to more than the former settlement, in consequence of whicli Casubram 
Roy having attained to full age confined Rams wor Byabaherta in liis own 
house, on account of which Bamohurii Byabaherta (son of Raraeswor 
Byabaherta) went to Mooi^shidabad and introduced himself to the 
Royrajn^ Chain Roy and delivered in writing in the Fowwab’s Record 

1 The Eev. J. Long, as Mr, Ghose points out, mentions Mabhissen^s assistance 
of the English as an undoubted fact. Oovernor Verelst in his “ Tiew of the English 
Government an Bengal ** writes : Nubkissen is a native Hindu, who had been 
extremely zealous in the English cause during the troubles preceding Meer JafieFs 
elevation to the snbahdarry.’* This, I thinls:, is as near as we can get to a complete 
confirmation of the family tradition. 

S Mahabat Jang or Alawardi Khan, Fawab of Bengal, 
s Bayrayan. A title bestowed by the Muhammadans on Hindu noblemen. 
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an additional Taliud or agreement for tlie sum of 50,000 Rupees for tlie 
Pergnnnali of Mooragacha, and was appointed Ohdadar or Revenue 
farmer for that Pergunnah, and obtained tlie release of his father from 
cou&nement and revenged on Casubraiii Roy by imprisoning him and 
paid in sums to the Nowwah’s Sircar over and above the Tahood executed 
by him and afterwards quitted his abode in Pergunnah Mooragacha and 
built a house at Govindpore in Calcutta where he having left his 
family proceeded to Moorshidabad, and presented himself to the above- 
mentioned Nowwab and Royrayn, and was appointed Salt Agent and 
Collector of Hidgelle, Tumlook, Mohisadub, &c., and discharged his 
duties to the great benefit and entire satisfaction of his superiors. 

In the meantime Nowwah Muniruddeen Khan, brother of the 
Suhadar of Arcat, Jiaving quarrelled with his brother came to Nowwab 
Mahabutgunge, Subadar of Bengal, who showed him much respect and 
nominated him Subadar of the Province of Cuttack and also appointed 
Ramchurn Byabaherta Dewan of that Province and sent them with a 
considerable force for preventing the incursions of theMahrattas, They 
accordingly arrived at Midnapore to suppress the Piadaras, and from 
thence marched towards Cuttack, but their Army was at a great distance 
excepting a few people of their retinue who accompanied them when a 
number of Piudaras consisting of about 400 Horsemen, suddenly fell upon 
them from the woods, and plundered and out off the Howwab and Dewan 
with their attendants who fought them with great bi^avery. 

At that time Dewan Ramchurn had three infant sons, mz., Ram- 
sundra Deb the eldest, Manickchandra Deb the second, and hTobocrishna 
Deb the youngest. They were very much distressed at the loss i of 
their father, and their paternal property by the death of Fukher Tojjar at 
Hooghly in whose hands the same had been deposited. Their mother 
defrayed the expense of their maintenance, education and marriage 
with her own money and built a new house at Govindpore in consequence 
of the old premises having been encroached on by the River. Some time 
since that Port William was erected at Govindpore, after the residences 
of Individuals of that village having been removed, they received from the 
Hon'ble Company 10 Biggahs of ground in Arpooly » and 5,000 Rupees 
for buildings in lieu of their dwelling-house at Govindpore. The ground 
received in Exchange at Arpooly not being sufficient for habitation 
Ramsundra Deb purchased a house, formerly belonging to Ramsunker 
Ghose, at Sootanooty in Calcutta with the above money after which 

I Fakhretujjar, the pride of merchants. This name is mentioned in a letter 
from Mr. John Yonng, Prussian Agont at Ohanclernagore, dated July 10th, 1750. 

^ A I'pooly ill Calcutta. 
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Hol^ocnshna Del) bougM; more gi*ouiids aBci built suitable buildings, and 
resided there witbliis' nnmez’ons family and relatives. When Ramsun- 
..dra'' Deb .. became fit, for biisinesSj he at first did the duties of Anme'eri 
or. Supervisor of Ptinchcote commonly called Pnnohet^ and other places 
and supported his family for some years. 

In the year 1756 all the nobles and principal persons of the Pro- 
vinces of Bengal and Behar were dissatisfied with the tyrannical con- 
duct of Nowwab Seraj-ud-dowlah, wlierenpon Rajah Rajbollabha ^ (who 
w'as a Yiadya by caste of Dacca) fied from Moorshidabad and took re- 
fuge at Calcutta, in consequence of which the Nowwab issued a Per- 
wannah to Mr. Drake then Governor of Calcutta, directing him to 
seize and send the Rajah to him hut Mr. Drake without complying 
with this requisition answered the Per wannah stating that he would 
make the Rajah pay immediately if the Nowwab had any demands 
against him, on sending particulars of the same, upon which the 
Nowwab was very much incensed at Mr. Drake, and wrote him another 
Perwannali threatening him that if he did not deliver up the Rajah on 
receipt of the Per wanuah he would send his Troops to seize the Rajah 
and to drive out the English from Bengal, in consequence of which !Mr. 
Drake and other English gentlemen were thrown into perplexity, they 
not having sufficient force to repel the enemy when Rajah Rajbullabha 
assured them that all the Sirdars who were dissatisfied with the 
Nowwab would never fight the English and accordingly all the Ministers 
and Sirdars of the Nowwab joined together and sent a Persian Letter 
from Moorshidabad to Mr. Drake, by a Hurcarah ^ who delivered it with 
the instruction that it was a Letter which contained a secrecy and 
should not be read nor replied to by the agency of any Musuiman 
Moonshee bub that a Hindu should be employed for that purpose, for 
which reason Mr. Drake without shewing that Letter to the Company^'s 
Moonshee Tajuddeen, ordered his Hurcarahs to search for and bring a 
Hindu Moonshee from Calcutta. 

On that very day Noboorishna Deb was gone to Burrah Bazar in 
the afternoon, when one of the Hurcarahs of Mr. Drake knowing by 
inquiry that he was acquainted with the Persian language took him to 
Mr. Drake to whom Nobocrishna Deb read the Persian Letter and 
explained the contents thereof and wrote an answer to it, although he 
was then a youth attending school, yet he executed this arduous task, 
by the superior mental faculties he was endowed with and thereby met 

1 Pancliet in tlie Manblxum District. 

2 The English account is that Eajbalav’s son Krishna Das took refuge at 
0 aloutta with all his father’s treasures. 

S Harkara, one who does every business. Here a messenger or spy. 
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with the highest approbation of Gov'eniment who were pleased to 
appoint him to tlie office of a Moonshee of the East India Company and 
granted him a Palankeen with Bearers for his conveyance and 200 
K.U pees for Dress. 

After the above the Nowwab Seraj-nd-dowlah attacked Calcutta 
with a grand Army in Jnue 1756, and the English having but a small 
force did not engage in hostilities, and the Governor and most other 
English gentlemen retired to Madras ^ on board of ships and tlie rest 
were imprisoned in the Black-hole, and all the inhabitants of Calcutta 
fled to different places. The Nowwab having taken Calcutta, named it 
Alinagur and dominated one Rajah Maniekchunder Governor of Ali- 
nngur, and returned to Moorshidabad. Mr. Drake and the former 
members of Council having arrived at Madras brought Colonel Olive 
on board of one of Admiral Watson’s fleet who landed with his force 
at Eulta (otherwise Colpy) ^ within six months and took the Forts of 
Budge Budge, Tana Magooa, and Aligur ^ (which was built and so named 
by Manickcliunder) and defeated the Novvwab’s Army and surprised 
Rajah Maniekchunder who was then amusing himself at Nautches and 
caused him to flee to Moorshidabad and took possession of Calcutta, in 
January 1757, when Moonsbee Nobocrishna waited upon Colonel Clive, 
and resumed his Office. 

Subsequently in 1757 Nowwab Seraj-ud-dowlah attacked Calcutta 
again, and encamped in Amirebund’s garden called Hulsy Bang 
wbereupon Colonel Olive deputed Moonshee Nobocrishna with an 
Engineer Officer under the pretence of making proposals of peace and 
sending presents to the Nowwab and his attendants. The above two 
Officers of English Government brought with them in writing a particu- 
lar account of their encampment and Colonel Clive marched his force 
up to the Nowwab’s Gamp at the end. of the night and blew up tlie 
Nowwab’s Tent and those of his Sirdars by the first fire from Cannon, the 
Nowwab however saved his life by having prudently removed to another 
Tent during the night and so escaped with the loss of the greatest part of 
his Troops and battle and Colonel Clive followed him to Plassey where 
he fought a dreadful battle with the Nowwab’s Commander-in-Chief 

I The English retired only to Fulta where they were reinforced from Madras. 

3 Colpy or Ealpi, about 20 miles helow Fulta. 

S Tanna Miickwa in Eenneirs Map. Hunter’s Gazetteer says ; — ” An old port on 
the Hughli River, opposite Fort Aligarh in Garden Reach, an old suburb in 
Calcutta."' It is said that the old Fort of Tauna was on the site of the house occu- 
pied by the Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens. 

4* Better known as Omichand, the great banker, who threatened to betray 
Clive and the English to 3braj-ud-dowlah and was himself outwitted. 
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Meer Mudmi ^ and slew bim, and totally defeated and dispersed tbe 
Ho wwab^s: Troops. 

Another account says tliat the above successful attack on the Oamp 
of Howwab Seraj-ud-dowlah, induced him in February 1757 to conclude 
a treaty to the greatest advantage of the English but scarcely had this 
contest terminated when news was received of a War having been declared 
between England and France and the reduction of the French power be- 
came an object of importance to the English. Nowwab Seraj-ud-dowlah 
informed the, Council of Calcutta that if hostilities were carried into his 
country by the English, he would assist the French with all his power- 
However after a vigorous assault, Chandernagore was taken by the Eng. 
lisb and the Howwab having shown marks of displeasure at this event it 
was resolved to depose him by supporting Mir Jafer Aly Khan (who had 
married the sister of Aliverdj Khan Seraj-nd~dowiah's predecessor). 
This was followed by a decisive action on the Plains of Plassey in which 
the Nowwab’s Troops were routed in every direction and he was obliged 
to dy from his Capital in the disguise of a Faquir and was brought to* 
Moorsliidabad and beheaded by Meer Jafer’s eldest son.^ 

Jafer Aiy Khan from Letters having passed between him and 
Mooushee Hobocrislma did not give battle, but formed an alliance with 
Colonel Clive who took possession of Moorshidabad and declared Jafer 
Aly Khan to be the lawful Howwab of Bengal. With the sanction of 
Colonel Clive Moonshee Hoboocrishna ^ settled the terms of the Sooba- 
dary agreement with Howwab Jafer All Khan, and made arrangements 
for conducting the affairs of the Provinces in concurrence with the Haib 
Soobadar Howwab Moozufferjung and fixed an annual Hizamui allowance 
at 18,00,000 Rupees and the expenses of the Soobadarj, &c., at 7,00,000 
Rupees making in all 25 lacks of Rupees (some say 24 lacks) and 
returned to Calcutta with Colonel Clive, and was crowned with the 
highest esteem and regard of that gentleman for his faithful disehai'ge 
of the important public duties intrusted to him, after which Colonel 
Clive proceeded to England assuring Moonshee Hobocrislma that he 
would return soon with the appointment to a distinguished situation. 

In the year 1761 Mr. Yansittart^ being appointed Governor of 

I The only faithful general of Seraj-ud-dowlah. The Hindus claim him as ori- 
ginally a Hindu, which is inconsistent, I believe, with the title of Hir Soraj-ud- 
dowiah was present at the battle and Eed when he heard Mir Madan was killed. 

S Miran, himself killed by lightning about three years later. 

S The official accounts say that Mir dafer employed lagiit Seth as his Agent 
with the English. 

^ Mr, Henry Yansiitart was Crovernor, from July 27th> 1700, to Kovember 
1704. , - - ' 
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Oalouita, nominated Ramclxurun Roy as Ms De wan and sent for Nowwab 
Jafer Aly Khan and Nowwab Mozuffer Jang from Moorslndabad to 
Oalcatta on account of some faults tHat they had committed and 
displaced them from the Musnud and instated Nowwab Kassim Aly Khan 
Soobadar in their stead. Shortly after Kassim Aly Khan removed his 
seat from Moorshidabad to Monghyr and treacherously killed all the 
English gentlemen of Moorshidabad, Patna, Oassimbazar, &c , and also 
inhumanly destroyed almost all the nobles of Bengal, namely, Royrayn 
Ommed Roy, Maharajah Ramnaram,^ Rajah Rajbullabha with his son 
and Jugut Sate with his brother and others, excepting Nowwab Jafer Aly 
Khan, Nowwab Muzufferjung and Moharaja Doollu Charan who were 
then in Calcutta. 

Afterwards Major Adams ^ went to war against Kassim Aly Khan, 
accompanied with force d and Moonshee Nobocrishoa and fought a 
signal battle at Oady Nullah, for iour days successively (some say nine 
days) and defeated Kassim Aly Khan’s Troops and gained victory over 
him pursuing him across the Nullah, he however ded to Nowwab Shaja-ud- 
Dowlah at Lucknow. Moonshee Nobocrishna having been employed 
for three days in the execution of the orders of Major Adam fell sick 
in consequence of the extreme fatigue and was confined in his Tent on 
the fourth day when the plundering soldiers of the Nowwab robbed 
his Tent and attempted to cut him ofi, but he ran away, and jumped into 
the Nullah and swam it over and saved his life by joining the British 
Army. Major Adams having been most arduously employed in this war, 
was taken dangerously ill, for which reason Moonshee Nobocrishna and 
Mr. Skinner were bringing him to Calcutta in a boat but this meritorious’ 
officer unfortunately died near Calcutta. 

In 1765 Lord Clive being appointed Governor- General of India 
with unlimited powers arrived at Calcutta on the 3rd May and Mr. 
Vansittart embarked for Europe previously to that without seeing his 
Lordship, in consequence of the calamities occasioned by his nomination 
of Kassim Aly Khan Soobadar of Bengal. Lord Clive was pleased to 
employ Moonshee Nobocrishna confidentially as before and after consult- 
ing him reinstated Nowwab Jafier Aly Khan Soobadar and Mozufierjung 
Naib Soobadar, after which Moonshee Nobocrislina accompanied Lord 
Clive as far as Allahabad (some say Delhi) and concluded a treaty with 
his Majesty Shah Alum, and his Highness Nowwab Sliaja-nd-DowIali 
to the satisfaction of his Lordship, and obtained from his Majesty 
on the 2ad Showal 1179 Higeree (A.D. 1765) a dignity of Mumsub 

1 Kaja Earn Narain, Deputy Governor of Bihar. 

2 i.e., Major Adams. 

S Sod August, 1763. , ^ 
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Ptinjbuzaree,^ three thousand Siiwars or Horsemen Title of Bajah 
Balmdoor Palkj Jhalerdar Toogb,' Hiikarah, and also from his 
Highness valnable Khelats and other mai^ks of honor and on the same 
day a Monsuh of one thousand five imndred Suwar and Title of Roy 
were conferred on the above mentioned two eldest brothers of Rajah 
Fobocrishna, who then proceeded with his Ijordship to Benares and 
Azeemabad and consecrated an Image of the Deity Shiva in the Temple 
of Yiswesworaj and effected the settlement of the Province of Benares 
with Moharaja Bulvant Singh and that of the Province of Behar with 
Aloharaja Setab Roy and came back to Calcutta with his Lordship. 

One day as Lord Clive was engaged in the Council Chamber in 
consultation on the subject of rewarding the useful services rendered 
by Rajah iSTobocrishna Bahadoor, a Pei'sian Letter in answer to that of 
Lord Olive arrived from the Soobadar of Arcat, and his Lordship 
desired Rajah ISTobocrishna to read and explain that Letter and he, 
finding the contents thereof to be adverse to his interests, remained 
silent for a moment but was obliged to interpret it on being urged by 
his Lordship. The substance of it was as follows : ** It is my wish also 
tiiat the war with English Company being ended and a treaty concluded 
with them, both the Powers continue in good terms, but Rajah I?Tobo- 
crishna (who manages the Company’s affairs, being the son of Dewan, 
Ramchurn, the associate of my enemy Mouneeruddeen Khan) will 
obstruct the intended negotiation for which reason it is needless to make 
mention of Peace during the continuance of Rajah Kobocrishna.” 

The subject of the above Letter being explained to Lord Olive, 
he desired Rajah ISTobocrishna to await in a room adjoining the Council 
Chamber for a moment wbo thereupon was alarmed at the probability 
of his dismissal, but on the contrary, his Lordship having consulted 
with the Council, called Rajah Nobocrishna and said thus : Why did 

you not inform me so long that you were of such a noble family? The 
Company have derived great benefit from your services and iaborioas 
undertakings. Kob knowing the rank of your descent we could not 
show you the respect due to it. From this day, we appoint you Dewan to 
the Hon’ble Company and the title and Robe of Honor, &c., shall be 
conferred upon you shortly.” 

In the 1180 Higeree (A.B. 1766) Lord Olive was pleased to get a 
Furman or Mandate from his Majesty Shah Alum granting Rajah Kobo- 
crislina Bahadoor a dignity of Munsub Shush Huzary,^ Four thousand 

1 Mimsiih Fiinpmzareef a title bestowed with a kbilafe of 5,000 rupees value 
PaXlcy Jhalerclar Tofe^ a fringed and covered palankeen. WuMralt^ tbe right to Lave 
a kettle drnm. 

S i,c., 6,000, 

J. 1. 2 ' ' : - ' ' 
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Siiwai’j and Title of Moliarajali and to bestow upon him a gold Medal 
with a Persian Inscription, as a Testimonial to ail India of the regard 
which Lord Clive and the Hon’ble Company had for his faithful and 
honest services, and a Khelat of ten Parcha ^ with Precious Garland 
of Pearls, Chowkurah, Jeggah, Sirpech, Murussa, &c. ; and also Shield, 
Sword, Elephant, Horse, Jhalerdar Palkj, Assa, Sotta, Bullnra, Choiirj, 
Morechul, Ghury, &c., and allowed him a Guard of Sepoys to watch 
his Gate and fixed to him a monthly salary of 2,000 Rupees, upon 
which Moharajah Hobocrishna Bahadoor thankfully represented to 
Lord Olive that through his Lordship’s benevolence he was not 
under the necessity of receiving from the Hon’ble Company such a 
large sum per mensem but that a monthly allowance of Rupees 200 
might be fixed hereditarily to preserve the character of his family ; 
and his Lordship accordingly complied with his representation and 
kindly handed him to his conveyance on an Elephant and the Moharajah 
came home in a grand procession scattering Rupees all about him and 
received the sum of 200 Rupees every month from the General Treasury 
during liis life-time, but it was stopped after his death. 

In the year 1767 Lord Clive gave the charge o£ Government to 
Mr. Yarelst^ and proceeded to England and Moharaja Robocrishna 
Bahadoor continued in the capacity of political Dewan to the Hon’ble 
Company and discharged every part of his duties to the utmost satisfac- 
tion of Mr. Varelst. At that time the old mother of the Moharaja died 
and he performed her Sraddha or obsequies at such an immense sum 
of money that no Sraddha of the kind has before or after been made 
by any person. On hearing this, the Members of the Council informed 
Mr, Yarelst that Moharaja IsTobocrishna having expended all his money 
in the celebration of his mother’s funeral rites, distributed in alms 
many Lacs of Rupees belonging to the Hon’ble Company’s Treasury in 
his charge. After the completion of the Sraddha when the Moharaja 
went to visit Mr. Yarelst, he told him in jest saying : I am informed that 
you lost your sense and have expended the whole of your wealth as well 
as several Lacs of Rupees belonging to the Company’s Treasury in the 

1 i.e.i of ten pieces. The Khilat or dress of honour was compared of diflrercnt 
pieces and the number of the latter was graduated in accordance with the honour 
intended to be bestowed. Chow Kura\ a four cornered cap. Jeggah^ a feather on 
the Serpaithf which is a band clasping the forehead. Murussa^ a turban. Jssa, a 
sbraight silver staff. Sottay a shorter silver rod with a bent handle. BuUimi, an 
arrow, dowry ^ a silver rod with a horse-tail attached. Morechul, a silver rod with 
peacock feathers. Qlmry^ a kind of plate which was supposed to break when poisoned 
food was placed upon it. These were manufactured at Ghorej near Candahar. 

^ Mr. Harry Yarelst was (Governor, from lanunrj 20th, 1767, to December, 1769. 
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performance of your mo{}liei*’s obsequies.’* Mobaraja Hobocrisliiia, as 
soon as be lieard tlie above, locked up the Treasury (then called Money 
Godown) and left the key on the table of Mr. Y arelst, soliciting him 
to remove his doubts by sending for the person who aeciisecl him 
together with oue of the Members of the Council and desiring them to 
examine and receive the Cash in Balance at the Treasury, upon which 
Mr. Varelst endeavoured to pacify the Moharaja by using expressions 
of politeness and wished him to depart in the temper he came, bat 
the Moharaja said that if the Cash at the Treasury was not examined 
such measure would degrade his character. Mr. Yarelst said to the 
Moharaja: am well acquainted with your character and conduct, 

there is no doiibt but the Cash is in the Treasury j ’’ not with standing 
•wliich, the Maharaja replied saying ; “ As long as the Cash shall 
remain uiiexamined tiie imputation both on you and me shall increase.” 
Finding the Moharaja indexible, Mr. YareLst sent a Counsellor to the 
Treasury who examined the Cash account and found a surplus of 7,00,000 
Bupees belonging to the Moharaja and apprized Mr. Yarelst of it, who 
was very much ashamed, apologized and delivered back the key of 
the Treasury to the Moharaja, but the Moharaja declined receiving 
the key saying, when you were informed of the embezzlement on my part, 
you could disgrace me immediately by summoning and detaining me 
until you bad examined and received the Company’s Treasure, but, instead 
of doing so, you have kindly preserved my character. In your absence 
no other Governor will do me so much favour, for which reason I think it 
proper to resign to you all the high and important offices of the Hoii’ble 
Company, which I have the honour to hold and not to do service any 
more from this day. 

On the next day, Moharaja Hobocrishua Bahadoor removed all 
the public offices winch he had in his house to Mr. Yarelst, namely, 
Moonsh.ee Dufter (Persian Secretary’s Office), Aruz Beguy Duf ter (Office 
of the Individual presenting all Petitions and representing such as may 
have been made verbally), Tuhseel Dufter of 24-Pergunnalis, Collector 
Office of the District of 24-Pergunnahs, Maul Adaulut of 24»Pergunnahs 
(Financial Court of that district), Outchery of Jota Mala (a tribunal 
trying causes relative to tribe or caste), &c., and remained unemployed, 
devoting the remainder of his days to Beligion and preparing himself 
for future life. 

Moharaja hTobocrishna Bahadoor presented a valuable spot of 
ground for the erection of Saint John’s Church, the present cathedral, 
without accepting the sum of 45,000 Bupees offered by the Council for 
the same and constructed a Highway known by thename of BajalTs Jan- 
gal 01 ' Dike from Behala near Calcutta to Ooolpy — about 16 coss in 
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lengib. — at his own expense of upwards of one Lac of Rupees conformably 
to the wn’sh of Lord Clive and constructed a wide road leading to his 
dwelling-house, called Rajah Nobocrishna’s Street, by purchasing grounds 
at a considerable costand paved and repaired it at his own expensedaring 
his existence, and rendered great assistance in establishing House Tax 
in Calcutta and obtained a Talookdary Grant for Mow^a Sootanootj, 
Bagbazar and Eogulcoondy in 1778 from the Hon^ble Company in ex- 
change for Mo uza Nowparah, <&c., belonging to him, whereby most part 
of the respectable and opulent native gentlemen of Calcutta became his 
tenants, and made a settlement for the District of Burdwan in 1780 
and preserved the sources of Government Revenue as well as the Estate 
of Moharajah Dheraj Tejchunder Bahadoor during his minority. He 
supported and assisted his numerous kindred and relations as -well as 
respectable Cooleens or individuals of eminent descent and Pundits or 
learned men of Bengal of renown and encouraged all kinds of Arts and 
Sciences and gratified the wishes of Actors, Dancers and Singers from 
different parts of the World, He was the leader of fashion and model 
of imitation to the native community of this Metropolis and received 
the first reverence as well as Chaplet and Sandal before others at any 
Assembly he or his family was present agreeably to the Hindu custom. 
His house was honoured with the presence of almost all the former 
Nowwahs, Soohadars, Royrayns, Governor and Rajahs. He died on 
the 22nd November, 1797, leaving a large Estate, both real and personal, 
amounting to one crore of Rupees more or less, and two legal heirs 
or representatives, .* 

1st, Baboo Gopeemohun Deb, who was third son of Moharajah Hoho- 
crislma’s eldest brother — Ramsundra Deb, and adopted by tbe Moha- 
rajah for bis son, agreeably to tbe Hindu Law, and 2nd, Moharaja 
R-ajcrishna Bahadoor, who was born some years after tbe adoption and 
died on tbe 19tb of August, 1823. Gopeemohun Deb has only one son 
named Radbakant Deb (who is the Author of the Bengalee Spelling 
Book, and Sanscrit Dictionai'y, entitled Sabda Oalpa Druma and a Dir- 
ector of the Yidyalayaor Hindu College, Member of the Calcutta School 
Book Society, Secretary and Member of the Calcutta School Society and 
Yice-President of the Agricultural Society). Maharaja Rajcrishna has 
left eight sons, of whom Baboo Sivacrishna Deb is the eldest. 

^ote hy Babu Nilmani MtiJcerjea, dated 24ith July^ 1899. 

“ About 30 years ago, when I visited the English School at Sarisa, 
near Diamond Harbour as Deputy Inspector of Schools, I met some 
members of the Bose family of that village, and our conversation turned 
on one occasion upon the antecedents of Maharaja Nabakrishna Deb. I 
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was informed tliat tlie motlier of Habakrislina liad come of the Sarisa 
Bose : family and that yotmg 'Nabakrislma used to visit iiis maternal 
uncle’s 'house. ''now and .then. 

** When Colonel Clive halted at Fnlta on the Hnghli^on his expedition 
to re*-captiii''e Calcutta from Fowah Sirajoodowla, he was put to great 
trouble for want of provisions. Kabakrisiina was then staying with his 
maternal uncles at Sarisa. Having received news of Clive’s difficulties^ 
he began to collect rice, ghee, live stock, &c., and succeeded in getting a 
decent supply through the interest of the Bose family, ivho possessed 
great infiuence in that part. Young Habakrishna had then a presenti- 
ment that he would make or mar his fortune, though his relatives were 
not very sanguine about the success of his adventure ; they had then 
misgivings and endeavoured to dissuade him at first, but lie was not a 
man to be deterred from an undertaking on which he had his heart. 

“ He then started for Fulta which lay about 6 miles from Sarisa 
presented himself before Clive who was struck by his pre-possessing 
appearance and resourcefulness, and accepted whatever provision he had 
brought with great joy. Nabakrishna followed the expedition up the 
river, and rendered useful service to his employer Olive by bringing pro- 
visions as far as Budge-Budge, where Manickchand, the Nowwab’s G-over- 
nor of the local Fort, showed some fight. Since that time, IJiTahakrislma 
who was well- versed in Persian, the lingua-Franca of India at that time, 
and had a smattering of English, was employed by Clive as his Munsliee 
and rose step by step into high favour, till at last in 1765, when the Em- 
peror of Delhi conferred the Dewani of Bengal, Beharand Orissa, on the 
East India Company, he played a prominent part by acting as inter- 
preter between Clive and the Emperor, for w'hich he was eminently 
fitted on account of his knowledge of Persian and English.” 


The Secret Words of the Guhras . — }3y Rev. T. GEAiiAJiit Bailei, B.D., 

M.A., Waztr&lad. 

[ Bead 8th January, 1902. ] 

Like other tribes, which from the practice of generations, have become 
addicted to evil deeds, the Cahras have a secret vocabulary which 
greatly facilitates the commission of crime and equally hinders its detec- 
tion. In their case the special words are connected chiefly, on the one 
hand with thieving and house-breaking, and, on the other, with the 
eating of cattle which have been found dead, and consequently with the 
means employed to ensure a moderately good supply of such dead 
animals. Throughout this article the secret words will be in italics. 

■Without a knowledge of these words one cannot become thoroughly 
acquainted with the Guhras or with their ways of thought and action. 
In order to get right to the heart of things let us accompany an expedi- 
tion which has as its object the plundering of some rich man’s house. 
Some churm (thief), who always keeps his eyes open has discovered 
a fearfdii (house), belonging to some Rarha (Hindu) or Qlnr bala Musal- 
man).' He seeks out another Kala (thief) from among his jiwn people, 
the Bfi^ge (Guhras), or he may find an obliging Bhatii (Sasi) ready to 
help him. Having painted in glowing colours the richness of the house 
in IMmte (rupees) and iagele (do.) and harjiye (paise) and fTiSJe (a 
kind- of ornament), he says ‘ calo gtd laiye (let us break into the 
house). We shall follow these men, as on a dark moonless night 
they set out. Having reached the house they produce their tombfi 
(iron instrument for house-breaking, an oriental Jemmy) and set-to 
work. They take the precaution of placing by their side several clnhare 
or clods of earth with which to assail any unwelcome intruder. The 
hole is finally made and the thief leaving outside his Mrlei, stick, and 
or coMuZ (shoes), and telling his Umra (confidant) to keep a 
sharp look out, enters the house. If he finds no one inside he will ven- 
ture to light a ghasai (match). Suddenly a small clod of earth 
drops near the house-breaker this is the neola (piece of earth thrown 
as a warning of impending danger). He looks round in alarm and hears 
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tie wiispered words hajj a camdB V\ (a'Jat is looking)* Tiis inter- 
ruption ill liis gaimi {iM.ewmg) he feels to be most inopportune. He feels 
still more ill at ease wlien lie bears another lioarse whisper ihip ja 
(hide jourself) paMe hoja (get to one side). He calls baek ‘‘ kaipkar 
kar (throw a clod of earth) loth lai sii ** (beat him or kill him) and 
emerges from the house. The (theft) lias not prospered. The 
two thieves flee bj different ways to their homes, and next day discuss 
w-itli great astonishment, bordering on incredulity, a report which has got 
abroad that eLhajja has been attacked by two Cuhra cJmrni (thieves) 
who were engaged mlalll (robbery) and has almost lug gay a (died). 

An account given me of an event which took place in a to wn in which 
I was staying will serve as an introduction to the subject of cattle 
poisoning and carrion eating. 

** Aj ik itlithe dahdi sdhwl to toml ’Kami lug gel. Te kise 

To-day a here very fine and fat cow died and someone 

Markea de kol polhe nukar kiti bliai Bm wiccS 

to- the-Hi Ildus having-gone accusation made that out of the Cuhras 
kise jS tidri sairz, jE Idnjz mei% ji kise tari 

someone either poison gave or poisoned-iron-point smote or in some way 
nal gcmd ditti. Te BdrMS hathiXya si bhai asl ria inhl iiS. 
killed. and the Hindu said that we neither’ to-them 
hhdnjard tilmn deSge te na inhS nS Upra satrage 
the carrion to eat will give and not to them the skin will give. 

Each company of Cuhras is supposed to possess at least one 
T'likhui^ or cattle poisoner. It is liis business to arrange for the poison- 
ing of suitable animals. He charges six annas for a cow and eight 
aimas for a Iniffalo. The poison is made up into little balls, white, and 
black, and green, the black and green being more potent. One tola 
put into the food of a cow is sufficient to cause death in 24 hours, 
hut a buffalo requires two tolas. They say that ahorse will not take food 
with the poison in it. For this reason they kill horses with poisoned 
sharp-pointed instruments, which are made in twm sizes ; the smaller 
can be concealed in the hand and is called a the larger is a short 

stick with the poisoned iron point affixed to the end, and is called 
chaggt. 

It is extremely hard to get Cuhras to admit any knowledge of 
these practices or even of the secret words. After speaking to a con- 
siderable number of the people I have come to the conclusion that 
a fair proportion of them are genuinely ignorant of the less common 
words of their vocabulary. Militating somewhat against this is the 
fact that they, one and all, delight in the songs sung by their giyanis, 
which contain a proportion of secret words. There is little doubt 



that tills Pashto, as they call their special phraseology is better known 
in some places than in others, and in all oases it is extremely probable 
that those men are best acquainted with it who habitually gi¥e them- 
selves up to criminal pursuits. The Sasis call their own .specially 
secret dialect Farsi. It is hardly necessary to point out that in neither 
case is there any connection with Pashto or Persian. 

Unlike the SSsis the Cnhras have no grammar of their own. They 
use ordinary Panjabi, inserting, when tliere is need for secrecy, their 
private words which others will not understand. If it be objected that 
their hidden vocabulary is too meagre to allow them much freedom in this 
exercise, it may be answered that the subjects in connection with 
which they desire secrecy are very limited, and it is wonderful how 
far it is possible, even with a few unknown words, to mystify the un- 
initiated. ■ . 

Sometimes to disguise an ordinary word the letter ’ is inserted- 
Thus a little boy said to rne-*^ xxh Kutm GhirbaUa de shamill poUa 
— that boy (to the) Musalmans* school gone has.’’ Here ‘skamul’ is 
used for ‘skul.’ 

One of my informants amusingly but forcibly illustrated the un- 
willingness with which Cuh^as will tell strangers anything about their 
argot. He confided in me only when all doors were simt, and even 
then the slightest sound used to make him start and look round to find 
out if anyone was listening or watching. 

The following song, which sings the delights of carrion eating, will 
give some idea of the vei'se curreiit among these people. 

1. Ifuddm* Pir pahfiri ca^hia 1. Lo ! St.^ Tliigli has risen on 

Khilqat mattha tekdi. high^ 

The people bow tbeir heads. 

2. Mai akka? bhanne 2. Mother Outlet^ twists and turns, 

Culhede wicc letdL I’ the fireplace as she lies, 

3. Gicll Mai jhand khalare 3. Mother knee joint's grizzling-^ 

Danda wallo wekhdi, now, 

And looking towards the teeth. 

X Observe the canonisation in tbe first couplet and the dignity accorded in tfie 
second and third, 

* lias been elevated to the cooking pot. 

3 Akkap bbanna means to stretch as in yawning, lienee to walk stifiiy and proudly. 
Here it refers to twisting under the action of the fire. For sundi and gicli see 
vocabulary. 

4* Jhand khalar^a, used of hair standing on end, here of splitting up and separa- 
ion of meat. 


T. C4. Bailey— Secret TFor^^ of the Cub r as. 
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T. G. Bailey— Secret W 0 r^S::O^-:i!m 'Gufiras* 


4. lili Jiiiirttiat pa lia 

Ki balin banere 

5. Ja| jo paclicla Ciilirii 
, Gbar, kl bai tere. 

6. Canclliri nikk© di gand Bai 

Wadcle cle pbere. 

7. Mat bliarasi cbaddii 

Cilbri pbere caupbere. 

8. Bhaiin! boi ■ ' saindki 

Guliri bbanjiS^ pbere. 

9. Patl boi taiijgiii 

Waipaip. c-anpbere. 

10. Kbal5 meric kurmo^ 

Kolill de here, 

11. Cbaili de wico sukde, 

KJuirdumhe^ here. 


4. Eites baye ^ foriaed, a circle 
roimd, ■ ■' ■■■ 

Ci*ows sit upon the roof. 

■5. Asks the farmer . * Oiibri, say 
, , wbat is there in tliy dionse F* 
•6. “Tbe' younger son's . engage- 
ment, Sir,^ 

The marriage of tbe elder.” 

‘7. Tbe pot sends forth a savoury 
■ steam, 

Tbe CiibrI bustles round. ■ 

8. Broken is her vessel now 

She bands round^ marriage 
food. . 

'9. Toro also is . tbe ' OubiTs skirt. 
Bound and round sbe^ goes. 

10. “ Bat away my® ' /bearties , all 
Fragments from the breast.” 

11. Ill the basket, .see, ' are^ drying 
Fat^ delicious morsels.” 


Another pair of couplets relate a practical joke played by a Cubra. 


Gbut gbatke gandar baddha 

Otte tbabba paraii da, 

Kajje de battli mai cie tori a 
Tatta tatta tM da. 


Tbe bundle bound I tight and 
fast (f.e., bundle of carrion). 
On top a bunch of rice stalks 
placed (to bide the carrion). 
By a farmer's band I sent it home. 
Hot and ready for soup. 


‘‘Here wo have an Oriental version of “ beautiful soup, so rich 
and green, \7aiting in a hot tureen.” The farmer must have been a 
Hindu to account for the Cuhra's glee at getting him to carry tbe 
carrion. 

i The Guhri {female of Cuhya) displays a facility in saying the thing wiiiob is not, 
^ Biianyif, food given on the occasion of a marriage; the host gives it expecting 
to receive as much or more when he in turn is guest at a marriage feast. The deli- 
cate hnnxoiir of comparing the joys of eating carrion to the rejoicings at a wedding 
will foe appreciated. ' - . ' ^ 

s Tlie fathers of the girl and boy to be married are ‘ Kiipm ’ to each other. Here 
‘ Kurm * (pL) includes all the guests who have come with the ‘ Kiirm. ’ 

^ A fat-tailed sheep is called ‘dumfoa;'' ‘ Khurclamfoa’ meaiiB ‘ full of fat/ rich 


j X. G. Bailey — The Secret IVonh of the Ouhras 

Tlie following refei’S again to a carrion feast 
Lai lal kandlil lays* 


[Ho. i, 


Oitte da dega carMda. 
Gliarsade tbanalattba. 

Wagyara nalii cbutkaii da. 


The red is tlirown .to i-lie' wall 
(red='the' blood .of 'tbe ■■■de.ad 
animal). 

Til© wMte is placed in tbe pot 
(wliite=tbe Sesh}. 

In our bouse tbere’s a tbana to-day 
(refexn’iog to tbe congregation 
of kites and crows watching 
tbe carrion). 

Tbere’s no time even for labour 
that’s forced. 


There’s a fifth line to this rhyme, bnt it has an obscene meaning. 
The following vocabulary will be of some interest. Tbe connec- 
tion between the Cuhra words and those of Qasals, Gamblers, and 
SSsIs is worth noting. 

VOCABULARY. 


Stealing. 

cMkcmh clod of earth. 

camna, watch fused also by gam- 
blers in gen ei’a!). 

cMjpehia^ hide. 

ehurm^ thief. 

gid Imaia, break through a house 
(san marna). 

gaivit, theft (qf* Qasai argot 
gairahi, theft, gaimba, thief). 

haln; thief. 

hndtlh^ house. 

Tcai^har karnd, strike with a clod 
of earth. 

Mrhh stick. ^ 

IdlU lau 7 id, steal ( ? cf, Sisi lalli, 
night, Arabic lail). 

Utd7% confidant. 

nMd, throwing earth to warn 
thief. 

nBdt, theft. 

paintrz, shoes (left outside), c/. 
Sssi paum. 


ihipnd^ hide oneself. 
iomhu, weapon for breaking into a 
house. 

Poisoning, 

chaggiy a short stick with poison- 
ing iron point affixed, 
dhdrhi, knife. 
gand dend, kill. 
goUf poison hall. 

Imji, a small chaggi (see above) 
which may he concealed in 
the hand. 

TuMkniy professional poisoner, 
tidrly poison. 
tMmdy poison. 

Htmcm Beings, 

hhdtUy Sisi qf. SSsi bhattu. 
gjiirhald, Musalman. 

Mjja, Jat used also for Europeans 
and others (a word used by 
SSsis). 
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T. G. Bailey — The Sm^et Words of the Cuhrds, 


kiiira^ boy ( kutrl, gu’I). 
rarjm, Hiiiclfi., 

iamz^ femiiiiiie of Glnrbala. 
TU^gtij reona and rf, all Cuh|-a* 


.Animals. 

ardlJ^ buffalo. 
had, pig {used also 
Panjabis) . 

caill, little goat, kid. 
cow., 

hlmnjald, bulfalo. 
kurmd, liorse. 
kortd, ’) 
khtitringd, ) 
rezval, clog. 


by other 


Food eating, etc. 

dJmna, giir (Slsl dhula). 

guls, lassl. 

himdah, food, 

kundnd, eat. 

mitkd, gur. 

nihal, ghl, 

nirkd, 'water. 

■pakhsat, food, roti. 
tilmnd, eat. 

Carrion, etc. 

anjfda, heart, 
owdra, entrails. 

fat i'emainSw 
hukhU, part of the side. 
cavra, thigh. 

cmI, lower half upper fore leg. 
dlthd, carrion. 
gMrd, part of entrails. 
gJianert, upper part of side. 
gicU, flesh round kneejoinfe* 
jamm, upper half lower hind leg, 
jagar, carrion, 


hauna, bach of neck. 
kana, upper half, upper hind leg. 
kangi, part of lumbar vertebrae. 
kh anf ar&, canion . 

Jdmrard, flesh on front part of lower 
half of leg. 
koJilt, breast. 

llpra skin, cloth (in Qasai’s argot 
lipi“I=:skin), 

hikrd, tlie part along the spine. 

macldar, thigh. 

mom, pieces of breast. 

minj, fat. 

miny, brain. 

ninrhan, part of shoulder. 
neori, fat. 

pairl, lumber vertebrae. 
paid, 2’oiind about anus. 
pliar, shoulder. 
pattJia, small of back. 
rnkrd, part of side. 
suiuji, an oblong narrow slice of 
meat. 

surkarjg, lower half of lower leg. 
tikiyd, upper half, upper fore leg. 
totta, upper half, lower fore leg, 
golu, lower half, upper hind leg. 
tart, soup (connected with Urdu 
tar, wet). 

Ills, soup. 

General. 

ahnnt s^lzind' of cow = sickness. 
dhrna, Qome, SbiTive (cf. Sisi asrpa, 

" Qasii aparnS, Panj. ap.^rua. 
hurlmd, huqqa (used also by Sisi). 
hez kul, keep quiet (‘ shat up/ used 
also by Sisis. See kiilim). 
hagelB, money, rupee {cf. SSsi 
bageli = eight anna- bit). 
hJmntiji', rupee (used by gamblers 
i:tt':;geuerad|v 
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T. a. BiiiUj--The: Sec\ 

dhaada^ evil, worthless, bad. 
ghasm^ liicifer match. 
harjiya^ paisa, pice. 
haihana^ saj* It is noteworthy 
that the Panjabi words gal, 
katth, bat (all meaning ‘ word ’ 

‘ matter ^)have a verb formed 
from each of them. But 
while batana is used in Pan- 
jabi proper, kathana is used 
among by Cobras, and galana 
is found among hill people 
in the direction of Oamba. 
hulna^ do (used also by Sasis). 
Mrmna, kill, 
haurua, Imqqa. 
koka, intrigue. 


t Words oj ilie Cnh'fds. 

fjthnay beat, kill (SSsi lolioa, Kash- 
' miri lajun, c/. ' Urdu lagan a, 
Panjabi launa). 

Uigna, die (used by Sisls). 
neparna^ seize (Panj. najiariia, 
napna). 

nukarnd accuse. 

nukar^ accusation. 

poind, come, go. 

palwd, side {cf, Urdu pahluj- 

pachikkd, bad, ugl3^ 

sairnci, give. 

sohwd, fine, fat. 

tomd, fine fat. 

tJield, ornament worn round neck.. 
telnd, give. 
telnh turban. 
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Three Bocumenls relating to ihe Hisiory. of Ladakh i Tibet an Text, Tram^\\ 

. daidon and Notes, — By the late Dk, Karl IIarx,, Moraman Missionary . 

at Leh^ ' Ladah, 

[Read 4tn 'December, 1901.1' 

Irifcroclnctory remark.' by the Rev. Professor G-iistaf Dalman^ r)»l ).5 
Pli.D., Leipzig, Germany, 

Under the above title, in Vol.'LX, of this Joarnal, pp. 97-135, and VoL". 
LXIII, pp, 94-107, translations and partly texts have been , 'pnblislietl 
from three mannscripts, once in the hands of the late Dr. Karl Marx, 
Blit the main part of the third document (called C-^IS.) was still wanting, 
Kow I am so happy to be able to pnt even this end of the history of 
Ladakh before the readers of this Jonriial. Mrs, Theodora ,^1. F^wicke^ 
of Leh, sister-in-law of Dr. Karl Marx, has completed the work by 
giving the translation of C-MS. from the point, where the history of 
Ladakh was left m the last publication. The whole of C-MS. is pre- 
ceding this translation.'^ 

English translation, — By Mrs. Theodora A., Peas^cke, 

Then the Wazir on his way back left the Ladakhi boundaries. 
During winter the Ladakhi king and his iiiioisters made the following 
bad plan : We shall not keep to onr former promise, according to 

which we are to send taxes, but we shall begin war (send soldiers) 1 ” 

* In Proceedings of tlie Asiatic Society of Bengal, Ko. II, February 1902, 
p. 30, niy name is mentioned in connection with the publication of the late Dr. 
Marx’s three Documents relating to the History of Ladakh 1 This is a greater honor 
than I deserve. Our thanks for this publication are entirely due to Dr. Blarx. 
Even as regards the third MS, (G-MS.) published in this number of the journal, the 
.preparation' of ''.the Tibetan, text, is his own. The language of G-MS. Is not exact- 
ly that described in my Ladakhi grammar, ante, Vol. LXZ, part I, Extra Yol. 1901„ 
The language of my grammar is that of daily life whilst that of C-MS. is the 
style of modern Ladakhi letter-writing, which leans more or less towards the 
classical language. Because a summary of the first part of C-MS. has already 
been given in Yol. LXIII, mostly on pages 106 and 107, the accompanying transla- 
tion gives only the second part of 0,-MS. 


A. H, Franoke, 
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Karl Mai'x — History of LwhilcL 


[Ko. 1, 


J^ext jear the Wazir quite suddenlj, coming tlu’ongh BalhJar 
arrived in ZangsJcar, Then lie went tbroagii Khar nag and 8 hang with 
his soldiers and arrived at Leh before anybody knew of it. 

The (old) king’s son, the king Chogsprul, went through Drangtse 
and Wamle to Spiti ; one or two months later Ghugsirnd died there. 

GhogspriiVs first wife’s son was Jigsnied^choshyi-senge-migytirktinga- 
nambar-gyahvai-Lha. 

The second wife’s son, who is now living at Mashro, was 8tan-slirimg~ 
yurgyal 

Then the Wazir sent the (old) king Donclrtih-Kamgyal out of the 
castle, took all the treasures and riches and ordered the Leh minister 
Ngorzib-Standzin to be proclaimed king. He also built the old hila (fort) 
at Skara near Leh and made the Tanadhar Magna and Jazida-Sing 
captains. There he left altogether 250 men. 

Kgoruh-Stazidzin the Baja had to issue all orders and to send the 
taxes, amounting to 18,000 Rupees, without fail to the Maharaja, Tiie 
Wazir himself and the other soldiers took the father-king, Bangkhapa 
and other noblemen, about 20-30, along with them to fight against 
Baltistan, 

After having fought against the Baltis he (the Wazir) took all 
Baltistan and returned home. He sent the father-king back to Leh 
together with the Ladakhi noblemen. 

The noble father-king was seized by small-pox in Baltistan and 
half-way back be died. His body was burned (given to the fire) at 
Stock, 

Then the Baja Kgonib-Standzin reigned for three to four years* 
He sent the taxes to Jammn ; but as he did not agree with Magna^ the 
Tanadhar, the latter wrote, calumniating him, to the Wazir. 

Therefore after four years the Wazir came again to Leh wdth his 
soldiers ; he sent the Baja out of the castle and said, that the taxes 
had not been paid satisfactorily, and that he would punish him sevei'ely. 

I am going to make war with and you , will have to go 

with me !” But when the Baja replied : “ I would rather die than go I ” 
The Wazir became very angry and imj)i*isoned the Baja in the fort. 

Hoble young Sodnam, Sgolam Khan of Ghushod, the minister of 
Basgo and many other Ladakhi noblemen he took along with him up 
to Ngari-sgoz'sum to the war. 

He (the Wazir) made the Tanadhar Miya responsible for the 
G'overnment (all the orders) of Ladakh and Meta Basil Bam was sent 
to fight against Butog with five hundred soldiers. Basil Bazu fought 
against Bzdog and took it. 

The Wazir went off with seven thousand men through Gar, He 
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fou gilt and grafliiallj got as far .as Fumngs. At a place called Pnrangs-^ 
ioi^o tlie Wazir threw up- ■trenches. At the same time the Tibetans 
also arrived at In ' the castle of Ptirangs called Dagla there 

were 'about one .litind.red and fifty Degf ms. Against those the Tibetans 
fought and killed several ; some had to See, and* when the Tibetans 
attacked the castle, they took it. . 

Then the^Wazir fought several times during a month and a half in 
a desultory way. One day, after that time, the Tibetan warriors, with 
their officers and all fighting men, made a desperate ..(not cariog.,.for 
death or life) attack at daybreak on the Wazir’s trenches. 

Aboat noon one of the Tibetan bullets hit the Wazir’s left shoulder 
and the Waz.ir fell down from his horse' (on the ground). The Wazir 
still held a sword in his right hand. The Tibetans knovring tliat the 
Wazir had been hit (by a bullet), not ‘minding their lives (speak of 
dying), attacked the Wazir’s trenches. Then one of tlie Tibetan 
horsemen ran to the Wazir and meeting him, pointed his spear at (the 
borders of) the Wazir’s heart, thrust the spear and the Wazir died. 

When the sun was near setting, the Wazir’s trench was destroyed. 
They (the Tibetans) killed as many Dogras as they could and took as 
man^r prisoners as possible. Many of the Dogras fied, firing backwards 
towards the Tibetans (hereto). 

Then wffien the Tibetans had taken some men piisoners, they went 
back to their own camp. The next morning the Tibetans sent to Lhasa 
by a post all the details about the Wazir’s death and how his head (and 
neck) had been cut off and so on. 

On the following day, the Tibetans imprisoned all whom tliey liad 
seized, among them the Ladakhi minister of Basgn, tlie young noble 
SodnamSy tbe noble Sgolamkhan of Ohushod^ besides 18 men and 80 Dogra 
officers and men. One hundred Tibetans accompanied them on their 
’^vay towards Tibet. 

The Tibetan army went as far as Gar with its General to try the 
prisoners. After one month they went back to Tibet. One officer witli 
300 soldiers remained at Gar for one year. 

The Dogras who had fied arrived B.t Leh; so did those who were in 
Butog^ when they heard of the Wazir’s death. 

After one or two years the Ladakhis rebelled against the Dogras, 
siinimoning for war Lower and Upper Ladakh, Nubra, BiilHsta^i and 
Khapnlu. All these together sent about two thousand five hundred 
soldiers. They blockaded the kila and the Ohaon (fort) at Leli. In the 
k'da (fort) there was the Tanadhar Magna, and about 50 Dogras, and in 
the Ohaon fort there was a Komidhan and about 300 Dogra soldiers. 

Tbc Ladakhis made their trenches surrounding the two forts, 
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Kaxi Marx — 'History of LaclahiL 1, 

For one montb, they bad only little .-figli ting. , Tlie.ii ill ere arrived a 
Tibetan, called Pishi, who was the head of the bowmen, together with 
about 100 men, to assist the Ladakhis. He took up his quarters in the 
Ije/i-castle. 

After that, there arrived from. Kashmir Peimn Haricliand and the 
Wazir Eatim, together with about 7,000 men, marching towards Ladakh. 

When people at lie /i heard that the Beimn and the army had 
reached Khalatse^ they all held a council and agreed on fleeing, because 
Dfivtin Haricliand had so many soldiers, cannons, etc., with him. 

The king and minister and the chief of the bowmen fled in the 
direction of the upper Jwdiis valley, together with one hundred men. 
The Ladakhi soldiers fled to their own villages. 

After two days the JDewan and the Wazir arrived at Leh wdth tlieir 
men. They destro3’^ed all the idols that were in the castle and monastery, 
not leaving even a single one. 

The king, the minister and the men, accompanying thorn, had reached 
Brangtsedunys-Yogma^ 

The day after this, more soldiers from Tibet arrived dbi Lungs-yogjna, 
together with the minister and Zurhlumg, chief of the bowunen, 

accompanied by 8,000 men. When they all were assembled, they digged 
trenches. 

The Beimn and the Wazir also took their men with them and going 
north, arrived 2 it Dorhlmg. 

There the Tibetans heard a rumour (about their arrival). Then 
the chief of the bowmen, Zurhhang^ toget^^^ with one thousand soldiers, 
went and fought against the Hngfras at 

During the first battle on the plateau of Dorkhug about 30 Bog r as 
were killed, and Zttrhhang, iEe head of the bowmen, returned to 
Lnngsyogmai then the De^a?4 and the soldiers also went to Lungs- 
Yogma. 

There were two hills on either side of the water. Tim Bew an nud the 
Wazir di vid ed their army and had their camps on these t w^o Inlis. As tlie 
Tibetans had made their trenches on the plateau, there was no fighting 
until the Tibetans came out from behind their walls. 

The Deivan and the Wazir with their men, w’orking in turns, 
dammed up the water in the valley. As the Tibetans could not remain 
in the middle of the water, they were obliged to come out from their 
trenches and flee ; so, they w^ere conquered. 

Then the Bogras seized all those Tibetans that were left and took 
them to Leli» 

The Tibetan minister and some of the army who waded, 

ivere killed by the Bogrm. 
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/ ; Tlie of tlio bowmciij called Ptshi^ 

botli, were/ also seized ^aiad taken to Leh. ■„ 

Tie,^ Tibetans and Dograslived in^ 'peace (good order) wdtiidafe aiij,/ 
war ewer since ; tlie annaal . trade going on as before according to tlie, 
./Contract .made (with, the /Dogras)., , 

The Tibefcaii minister and P^sli&^-the headol/ tlie.bowhieii>; 

tiled went back/ bofeli being tbe leaders of tlie,: Tibetan array. 

/Tlie Dewm^ , MmrieJmnd ' rednstdllod. all, the. Tibetan ministers and 
: p,romised. to establish again the - . Jj.adakH .king and qiieen with/;',:.tl;iei,r,/, 
co'ixrt. ". 

‘From. Cfangsri in' Tibet there , used to bo given several men /.as'/ 
servants to, the Ladakhi king which -he- (the king) gave into the hands 
of the Betaan Harlchaud and tiie Wazir, and tlien went to his castle. 

Eat to a single nobleman the power*, which he had possessed during 
tli,e old king’s reign, was left. . Eat the Bewmi Rariclmnd 'and tlie/Wazir 
said : ■ Only the minister Migizifit who was the servant of the late Wazir 

Zoratvar^ w^ho died Sbt Pmwigs, shall remain for ever, what he was before; 
the servant of the Government !” and transmitted to him all the Goverii- 
ment work of Ladakh. 

Then the Beimn and the Wazir both took the Ladakhi noMeraenj, 
among whom there were the Leh minister Ngoritb Standzm^ Ajo Qon'i^o^ 
Lhadagkeri7tg-stohggeSf along with them and returned to Jammu. 

In Ladakh they left the minister Rlgdzin and Kagna the tanadhar^ 
together with the soldiers in the kila fort. 

I think, it is all true, which has been said, from the Erst page to 
■'this. , '■ , 

' ///■,'^ , . 

,. .':•■■■■ r NO' ■■ 

myyyymmw:m^^^^ yyy '^'yyi^yy-^ 
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Karl Marx — History of Ladakh, 

|’(q:;'5qp=;'|-^-||C's^5ie!]-^q’(q • qq^ ' 2^5j=r|-||- qs^'J^-qa^' 

|aj-s^?|=r!'||a;-q:5q-5j^| * f*5q-q'^q|s^’J-^CWq3^%ajgiq'W 
g'-^sq-q^q^ | (q'^^^^q'q-^jq-i'q-^q'^q’aj^-^cq'sqq-q-qi^iq | 

. >o . . ■ ^ " 

■■ . NO ■%» 

s^q=i|’^'g-qg^5rs^C| *^q=Tl'*^q3;wi(q'|ai’^spq*gq- 

• q^'5:-a^l3^'s;jq-| qq-pqqs?^'|3j'qcg3j-qs^’qq^^cr]’aj'i^q=r|'|3^'q' 
I pq'^?!^%q|tq|-§j^'qq*?ipsst'iq-3q-q|q^-^ } 

s^?iq|'q^’^’q'qT|q^-|5jwliq-qq,-|g=i]-^'3j^-|c'?l'qq| a|* 

^=rj^'qS^’^5IS!|'^ ' ^5q5^'5^-^s^*|q]-!3q-^!^ ' sq-^q ’ qsq-?f 

NO 

q§*5=T]'q*'^?^ ■ ^=t|q’ J • s;:5qsr|-%1^ • oj* 

■NO 

=j|^’?fq'^~qq-:^q-4q'|5qq-^q-qq'^5I | | |q-^ ^:^q-qq-p*q* 

NO " ' , 

^’S’q^q'q'q'liq’^^^^Tqq wc^^q'aj'lj'^q | 

g«l^S^-q)T|Ci^-q^'q^^-qjq-q^5q ^q-j ^■|3i*5’gs;|’q3q's;^cfj^'3T 
|3^*qfp'£rjc;yqq-cq^'5q's|q’q^^ 


''1902.J''., ■ KMl'Miivx—Eisfori/ of 

X 5 » 


\0 ' ■ , " ' 'Na ' ’ ' ■ NO %£» ■ 

NO So 

^•q*;-q3^-43j-C3,igq-S^'^2^’qs*C3^s^=r]^ j } |(q-|ij-2|%*^!q-q^'qc:’ 
l|pq^;^-^q|-qS5^-gq'^'ga}^a^'5C'q'|3j-qj5=rj-(q-|s'q^ { m' 

. \ NO .NO '^. ' ' NO SO ' 

W(^-:^=T{'q-|q-qs-si|asT|^^^ [ |04'%|-^’5P'^3^5^-5^c:-q]^!q- 
qq-3j^| |q;RpS-|-qpS-sqS^-T]-q§-q'3^^-‘^5s^-|wfc-g=^^ 

ftiq-^^qq’^-^q^- J^pCiq-sfj^-s^'Sq-q^q]-! { ^q-q^-qc;# 

NO . '^. 

|s-qp'q^q-|q-|3j'^^c; 'qc-p-q-cr]|^-(q-||=^-sc; 
q'*^c:’c\^q'5^^| a^s''gs'5'5^^^q'a}p'q'p|q's^cij^l 


i'*g;^*sc:*cr||q|'5-5l^^pc;-sr]‘5!;-qq4*5 ' qT{C\ ■ q^^pcq wq^ris^' 

(q3j-q|3jcq?^ I |3j-q|5qj-4j-SC'nj’qc;*l|pC'q'T|^-^=?|'q55^'pq’2T||^^ 
1 q'T|<a\■^’^cq^]c^^’q5^’5^•p^^'^^•qq^■3’S!q5^' 
j^'=i]|5^^f^'^’a5q'3j’l|cq-^^ca^^q’qs;-lj'3i5^*q'a^s^sT|* 
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3jJW { |^•!^qq■2^^•ga^■52^•^’q•3q’=T]3i^•qq'^\qq3i'q^]q•qq• 

’§> NP NO ^ 

5j:?|-3C;^-r^T]a:,'q*qC'| ^•a^?r^p«,'3ja|-5^r-^c;'g=^’3^^-s^N2T|'^-J^q’ 

| , . ^^^t;'3q-^-q3^'gq's^*qgq^ [ j , 5 ^-, 
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=;;5!e!|-||-!^Cq55^'|aj':^’y|:;^*aj^| a^-|-5|p=^-3^^-5^q-| | (5^qq’5l- 

■NO ' 

oisj-paj I q'^rin?]Q^-|3^-2^c:-q|(=j3j-,;qra5-^=f|?I' 

£I5j^’32^-li-!^'5?=i|-5j-^-5j'^wp=r|'q'T|(q | j 
s^5iq|'^'(g’'=^g'^5^-q'5C3^5J-^’‘^ ai's^sjqj-oi-q^q^-^ | q^i'yqs;!' 

f (g’a*;'0^-s^55=Tj-^- 

3^r3sii-q|q^ I | tqc'^'s;q7!^i^-q^-'^ij^'^q’a^-|^-qaRq]- 

■X5 

■ ■ ■ ■■ . .. . '>»:! 

qgq2^'5j^ I ^•q«C^sr|-q-3qjqi:,-a3-|jcq^-=^5|=il-^'|s^'=^q'=i|5^'qg- 

^5?-S|':^-q?j| ^•ar^-q4^'^^5q*5|’q'5q'5j5^*liq-q’^s^'sq|'q^:^| 
|q|-:^a^'3i5^-^qj-(q-5}p^s'q-^-qa^'S^3^q]-^C^'3j5^-^-q-flJ-^ I ^• 

q')c;2^| ^-sj^'i'q'l^^’^rsjilj^'ilq'q’s^t;'} f3j-5qj'iq*^'2^5qq|- 

s^C*(g'aa^-§-s^3qHl]'^^-(q-a^^q' wi’q'q'5C3i^ I 
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^ Ph.'¥ogi.l, E.,sq.., 

[Bead 8tii. January, 1902.] 

Ill tlie.conrse of ,a suBimer-toarin tlie- Kaiigra Disteict .I .Iiacl tlie 
opporturiifcy o! making some not.es, wliich. may help to elucidate tlie 
connection between the BodiiisattTa Amloki,te§Yai%a riv-d trie Irj'ril!- 
manical god fiva. 

An endeavour has been made to explain tlie former as tlie 
Buddbist counterpai’t of tbe Hindu deity Brahma, chiefly on account 
of icoBographical observations.^ This connection however seems a 
priori highly improbable, considering the place occupied by these 
deities in the Pantheon of both Religions. The Bodbisattva in its 
origin the vague creation of monastic contemplation — in order to obtain 
so prominent a place in the Mahayana system, must have assumed the 
shape and attributes of the much-honoured and beloved piva, not of 
Brahma, himself merely the personification of an abstract conception, 
who by his passiveness never appealed to the popular imagination. 
The close relation between Avaloklte^vara and Qiva has lately been 
vindicated by M. A. Foucher.^ The following facts connected with 
the name of Triloknatb will, I believe, coiToh orate the same view. 

•One of . the most fmaonB MrtJms of the Western Himalayas is 
.Tiilokiiath, situated on the left bank of the Candrabhaga river, some 
thirty-two miles below the junction of its constituents, Oandra and 
Bhaga. Though geographically belonging to Patan, which is the name 
of the lower part of Lahul, the place has been included in the teimitory 
of Camba. Its inaccessibility, no doubt, enhances greatly the merit 
resulting from a pilgrimage. Moorcroft^ when passing through 
Lahul on his way to Bukhara met “ two half-starved Hindu fakirs : one 
of them had come from Ghapi’a, the other from Ougein : both were 
going on a pilgrimage to Triloknath/^^ 

i L. A. Waddell in 1894, p. 57 sqq, 

^ Etude snr riconograpMe BonddJhiiqne do Blnde Paiis, 1900, p» 172 sq_, 

^ Travels, I, p. 19S $q, 

^ Kangfa Gazetteer, Part III, p. IS. It is therefore strange to find that only 
three pages further on in the same volume the word is said to mdlcatcj 
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Since tlie construction of the Central Asian trade road the number 
of pilgrims must have considerably increased. When travelling in 
Kaiid one often meets sMhus^ who after visiting the hot springs of 
Manikarn in the Parbati valley, cross the Rotaiig-pass and wander 
down ‘‘ the wild and willowed shore of Bh%a and Caiidrabhaga in 
order to reach the celebrated tirtha. When I visited the place on the 
17th August it happened that the annual melti was just going on. So 
I had a good opportunity of vsatisfying myself that the deity of this 
place is equally honoured by the Buddhists of L&ul, Laclakh and 
Basaldr as by the Hindus of Camba, Kuliu and other parts. The 
variety of type and dress displayed by the immerous pilgrims would be 
highly interesting to the ethnologist. Though their devoiitness is of 
at somewhat peculiar sort, manifesting itself chiefly in dancing and 
drinking*, the question rises : Who is the devata, who attracts 
people so different in race and religion to his remote and inaccessible 
shxdne ? 

It has alrefidy been stated by tlie Eev. Mr. Heyde, late of tbe 
Moravian Mission at Kyelang, that the Triloknath of the Oandrahhaga 
valley is no other than the Bodhisattva Avalokite^vara. 

An inspection of his image fully confirmed this statement. The 
position of the legs {malidrajadzla) at once suggests a Bodhisattva? 
though it is noticeable that not the right but the left leg is hanging 
down. The six arms have the following miidrcis and lahsanas: B. 
v]}^eT ahliaya^ R. middle aksamUW, Id. lower mra, L, upper trigida^ L* 
middle (resting in lap) sarpa^ L. lower mangalakal^ga. The number of 
arms, their position and attributes seem rather exceptional, if compared 
with the Nepalese miniatures, discussed so ably by M. Poucher. The 
absence of the padma especially would almost raise a doubt as to its 
identity with Avalokite^vara. But from the same author it appears 
that the number of arms is anything but fixed and that six-armed 
images of Avalokita are not unknow*n.^ Moreover, there is the 
^aranmdrdf a main characteristic of this Bodhisativa, whilst the snake 
also occurs among the attributes of one of M. Boucher's miniatures 
(PL lY, 6). To remove all doubt it will only be necessary to state that 
the image of Triloknath in its mnhuta sliows a ci^oss-legged figure : the 
Dhyani-huddha Amitabha. The image is of w'hite marble, a material, 
which I did not find used anywhere else in the Kiillu sub-division, 

Hindu Trinity and explained as the three lords of the world.” The Hindu 
Trinity occupies a lax'ger place in the imagination of the West tlian in the religious 
helief of India. Sanskrit TriloJcanatha of course can only mean ” Lord of tlio three 
worlds.” ' , „ . ... 

1 Fuuehor, Lc., p., 97 C?/. Wacldoll, I.c., pp, 58 and 79 No. IS. 
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:tbO'iigli,,miiiia:fere' images of: painted marble are ^'■oecasioi:ially::Bi:et''''''wi^^ 
Laiittl. 

, It is' a' eiirioiis circainsfcaiie©, tbat tb©' abode of tlie Bodl3isatfcml3':.a:v ^ 
regular .teaipie., of . moclerata- size, said to be fooEdecl hj the 

Piiid'a^yas ! ■ , ' T.his . .tradition' /it .basin' com.moii- 'witb- every .ancient' shrine.. ■, 
lo the District. It simply 'indicates .antiquity of the building and 
„ the "fact 'that' its origin "is .nnknow'n. , Of one. shrine,. 'W'McIi' is ■ supposed.' , 
'to:,. be older than, the 'Others, not .the' '.foundatio'n,. bat. the. restoration ' is : 
attributed tO' the' ' Dharmaraja ' and ■■ his^' .brotlie..rs. . Jt is that' ..of . 
yvalamukhl. 

;. ."As to'' the Triloknath temple the sanetam is 'cornbi'iied witli a ■ plain..' 
oblong . str'iictiire, coFered by, a. wooden slo'ping roof witl'i gilt 'pii;i'n.ac'.I.es,.. .' 
A ,sim'il.a.r combination, is' regularly found with Yismi ' 'teiiiples . in tho 
K'lillii valley. ' , , 

In that part of Lihnl 'which- is known as Pa tan tlie transition' 
between Lamaism and Hinduism is gradual, but this is by no means the 
case on the Kullu side. Her© the mid-Himalajan range marks a very 
distinct boundary between the two religions. Any one who has crossed 
the Botang-pass must have been struck by the contrast in climate, 
scenery and population, between the Candra and the Upper Bias 
valley. 

It has been asserted and seems generally accepted by the European 
inhabitants that Buddhism was once prevalent in Ktillu. Oaptain 
Harcourt in his in many respects valuable book^ on the sub-division, 
%vhich for some years was committed to his charge, is of the same 
opinion. The arguments, on which his conviction is based, are the 
frequent occuri^ence of tbe Bnddhistieal wheel on temples besides the 
effigies of Buddhistical animals, birds and snakes, and the ceremony of 
‘Hlie switiging rope.’’ As to the first I may remark that locally tlio 
ornament referred to is mostly explained as representing the sun and 
moon, and shows more resemblance to a conventional padma than any- 
thing else. But even if it were meant to be the cahra it should be bom© 
in mind, that the wheel is by no means a purely Buddhistic emhlem.^ 
As to the curious ceremony of a man sliding down a rope stretched from 
the top of a precipice, it is practised at Mrmand on the SatlaJ.^ But 
this place though for political purposes included in Kullu does not 
belong to the valley geographically. It was witnessed, Captain Hai^court 
says, by one of Major Montgomerie’s' pandits in Potala fort outside 

i Kooloo, Lalioul and Spifci (London, 1871), p. 205 sq* 

^ Gmnwedel. Biiddhistisehe Knnst in Indien (Berlin, lOW), p. C. 
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Lhasa, but this alone is no reason for styling it Buddbistic At the 
•utmost it might be called lamaistio, and in that case we ought probably 
to look upon ifc as a part of the aboriginal worship, certainly not as an 
ingredient of the thin varnish of Mahay ana Buddhism*”^ Por in other 
non- Buddhist tracts of the Himalaya the ceremony of the swinging rope 
appears to exist. Moorcroft® found it practised at Srinagar, the capital 
of Garwal. 

The most plausible esplanation I can o:Eer is, that it is a survival 
of human sacrifices, the prevalence of which in former times in Kullu 
and Lahul is indicated by popular tradition.^ But in this peculiar case 
the victim instead of being actually killed, had to undergo a risk that 
endangered his life. An offering was thus made to the deity who might 
decline or accept the sacrifice according to her divine pleasure. In 1856 
the latter happened, ^.e., the man was killed and since then the practice 
has been prohibited. I am given to understand, however, that the 
ceremony still takes place, but on such a small scale that the man’s life 
is not imperilled. If my hypothesis be true, it offers a curious instance 
of the tenacity of religious customs, which are still preserved after 
having entirely lost their original significance. 

I have digressed on this subject, because during a stay of nearly 
two months in Kullu, I did not meet with any real traces of Buddhism^ 
such as topes, images, inscriptions or even popular traditions. There is 
one exception only, which is of special interest for mj present subject^ 

an image of Avalokita, known as Triloknath, at Kalat on the Bias. 

In three places in the Kullu valley there are hot springs : at 
Manikarn on the Parbati, a tributary of the Bias, at Basisht opposite 
Manali and at Kalat, halfway between this place and Katrain. In each 
of these spots the phenomenon has been connected with popular wor- 
ship. Manikarn is the chief tirtha of Kullu, now a centre of Visnu 
bhakti^ though originally as appears from the Maliatmya belonging to 
Qivaism. Basisht has received its name from the Bsi Ymistlmi the Saint 
being worshipped as the guru of Eama, who has a stone gihhara in the 
same place. At Kalat there is a plain village-temple, dedicated to 
Kapila Muni. When Vasistha was carrying the precious water from 
Manikarn to the place, which was destined to bear his name, he 
passed Kapila, who ceasing his ta^as for a moment snatched from him a 
few drops and thus gave its origin to the hot spring at Kalat. 

The image of Kapila Muni is . made of astadhatu. This circum- 
stance deserves notice, because nearly all metal images, which I found 

1 Waddell ; Lamaism, p. 30. 

s Travels, I, p. 17* 

s Harcoiirt, l.c., p, 325, Kmgf^ Gazetteer, Part III, p. 17, 
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in Kiilliij beloBg to Visnu-worsliip, and lor tMs reason , are of acorn- 
parativelj recent date, bofcli baving been, introduced in tlie seventeen tia 
century aiader patronage of tbe Knilu .Eajas. ' The siirine of KapiJa 
contained some more images of the same material: Bimcandar, Sita 
CatErhlmJ, Eadha and Hanfiman. . 

Bat besides, there waS' a;;S.niali image-slab, mixch effaced and appa- 
rently, of considerable age. " It-showed a. sijs-armed figure, but its attri- 
butes were unrecognisable. ' Only ■ the' .vara-mudrd, of the lower right 
hand was plainly visible, while, in nne of the left hands there was some- 
thing like a staff, which might have' been either a trident or a snake^ 
The asana was exactly like that of the Avalokitas of Lahnl. Moreover, 
there was a second figure in dliyma-mtidm on the head. The pujdrls 
had never noticed the latter and when ife was pointed out to them, they 
declared it to be Laksml I The- image itself, however, they knew by 
the name of Tiiioknith and admitted that it represented the same deity 
as that worshipped in Lahul. It seems highly probable, that AvaloMta 
was originally the main object of worship at Kalat and was superseded 
by the Brahmanicai Muni, who still grants him a subordinate place in 
his shrine. The material of 'the image in any case tends to show that 
it was not imported but belongs to the spot. 

The same curious mixture of Hinduism and Lamaism as is found 
at Trilokuath in the Candiubhaga'-valIey,is met with in BaW'ilsaiv'llie' 
famous . ■ of Mandi,. the hill-Siate stretching" along; 'the'..; midd 

course of the Bias, Here in an absolutely Hindu country we find 
Padmasamblmva,^ the founder . of Buddhism in Tibet, worshipped not 
only by Lamas who have their own Gan-pa here, but equally by Bi*ali- 
maiis, wbo call him Esi Lomaga and even possess a Malmtmya, in which 
the local legend is given in its Brahmanio version. But for mj present 
subject it is of more ioterest, that in Mandi Town we meet again 
with the name Trilokuath,,' but' here to indicate — f'iva. The prepon- 
derance of pivaism in Mandi is ■ the more striking, when entering tlie 
State from the Kullu side, where Visnuism, though by no means the 
popular worsbip — has been made the State 'religion by its Eulers of the 
seventeenth century. In Mandi fiva is worshipped under his well-known 
symbol, the linga, but besi.des.. .the images of Qiva Fmcmahtm or Famd- 
mna are remarkably numerous. It is worthy of notice, that the five 
faces of this deity are not placed in one row as is mostly the case 
with polycephalic statues but in such a way, that the fourth face is on 
the reverse side of the slab which is otherwise quite plain and the 
fifth on the top of the image-slah* Thus when seen in front only 

^ Not Fadma Pam' as given in the Gazetteer, Part HI, p. 18. 
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iiiree faces are visible. I may also note that according to a local 
puroJdta the five faces of Mahadeva indicate tbe five .^Dhymas. 

The images of Civa P ancavaMm yvithont exception are ten-armed 
in accordance with the number of faces. The attributes and mudrm&m' 
rather divergent and not alwaj'S easy to identify. The following belong 
to three difi’erent images in Mandi Town : — 


I 

R. 

upper 

Khadga 

L. uppex’ • 

trigula 



2d 

&avfa 

„ 2d 

gada 


. n 

3d 

atjuliga 

„ 3d 

ghanta or halaga 


3» 

4th 

vara 

„ 4th 

broken 


?J 

5 th 

broken 

„ 5th 

Ciihti (.viz., Parvati) 

li 

R 

upper 

trigula 

L. upper 

cahra 



2d 

empty 

„ 2d 

damarii 


»» 

3d 

gankha 

» 3d 

vMana 



4th 

aJcsantala 

„ 4th 

halaqa (and Caldi) 


3> 

5 th 


„ 5th 

sarpa 

III 

R 

upper 

tricula 

L upper 

damarii 


>> 

2d 

ahhaya 

» 2d 

caM^a 


>> 

3d 

dipa (?) 

„ 3d 

sarpa 


»3 

4th 

ahsamUla 

„ 4th. 
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5th 

vudana 

„ 5th 

kalaga (andOhM), 


As a rule the devaia is represented seated on its vaha7ia the bull 
Nandi^ while Parvati’s mkam the lion is standing behind it, the head 
turned in the opposite direction. 

It will not escape notice that the attributes of Civa Pa'.cavaMra 
are partly the same as those of Trilokiiath-Avalokiteevara. Snake 
trident and vessel are common to all images. Also the rosary which 
may be conjectured to have occupied tbe fifth right hand of the first 
described image. Even the mra and abhaymiudr^s occur though not 
regularly. The occurrence of the rosary and vessel as attributes of 
Clm considerably weakens one of the chief az’gumenis in favour of the 
connection between Brahma and Avalokita, viz., the similarity of their 
attributes. I have only to add that in one of the oldest temples of 
Mandi situated on the right bank of the Bias Civa PaucavaMm u 
worshipped under no other name than Triloknath. 

Now travelling down tbe Bias-valley into Kangra proper, again 
the name Triloknath is met to designate a village- (also called Triiok- 
pur) and tlriha, about two., miles east from Kotla. This shrine “is not 
a building, but a naturally, formed cave. Water charged with mineral 
matter, dropping from the roof, has at the far end of the cave produced 
two large stalactites and stalagmites, which mooting midway now form 
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two pillars. Tlie roof and floor of tlie rest of tlie building are covered 
wiHi niftsscs of stalactite and stalagmite.”^ Besides these mitnbeiiess 
.iiriiifimbliS: liujas tliere is in the centre of the cave, as chief object of 
worsliip, a iiiiga of white marble, which is pamamktra and tlins forms 
a link between t-lie liuga and the image jnst described. 

The substance of the present paper may be briefly stated thus : 
tliat in the Canclrabhiga valley and also on the sontliern side of the 
mid -Himalayan range on the upper Bias Triloknatli is the iiaoio by 
which the Bodhisattva Aval okite^i vara is indicated, while along the 
lower course of the Bias river the same- name is assigned to ^iv^? repre- 
sented either as a Imga or as"a five-faced statue, which in its attributes 
sliowS' a.raarketi resemblance to some of Avalokita^s images. 

G. ' J. Eoclgers. 'Revised List of . Objects of Arcliajclogica! iriterest , i!i:' 
Fasjjalj (Lahore, 1'S‘31), p. 43. 
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Notes on two Coins of the Simcjn Bijnasty, — By Col. C. E. SuErnicRL. 

[ Read 6tli November, 1901. ] 

lu VoL XLIX, Part I ol I8S0 of tlie Jooimal oi tlie Asiatic Society 
of Bengal are two papers on coins of the Sunga dynasty, one by 
Mr. xi. C. Carlleyle describing some coins of the djmasty collected by 
H. Rivett-Cainiac, Esq:., C.LE., P.S.A., etc., and a second paper by 
Mr. Rivett-Carnac himself giving a further description of such coins. 
In neither paper, however, is mention made- of Dhruva Mitra or Rudra 
Gnpta made as belonging to this dynasty. I send two casts showing 
one coin of each of these Kings. 

The three symbols above the name are identical with those on the 
coins of Agni, Bhumi and Pliaguni Mitra in the papers above alluded to so 
that Dhruva Mitra and Rudra Gupta undoubtedly belonged to the same 
dynasty ; the style of the coins is similar, the name and symbols of the* 
obverse having evidently been struck with a square die and the reverse- 
lias the Buddhist much the same as that shewn in some of the coins in 
Plates YII and YIII of the papers above alluded to. These two coins 
were obtained at a village near Ramaiiagar from the ruined site of 
Ahiclihatra. A more detailed description is as follows : — 

Dhruva Mitra. 

Coin of medium size, and of mixed metal having a* brassy lustre 
with however two spots of coppery colour sho wing on the reverse side, as 



if the metals were not thoroughly mixed. The coin has two splits, one 
very slight, made most likely during process of manufacture. 

Obverse , — Square depx^ession with the three symbols in line above, 
and name below. 
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railing witli traces of ' npiiglits at cacli end and 
•an npriglit in tlie centre- ba6 what, is at the top of this: is nndeciplier- 
fihle. ■ ■ 

■ RuDEA GtIP.TA. 

:Goiit'of samc medmm,size^:' also of mixed metal, hut the mixf-ore ncft 
niiifom, the copper more largely predoniinating in one h:ii£ the coin. 



iJlterse . — Square depression with the three ’ symbols in line above 
and name below. 

Tiemrse . — Buddhist railing, on the left corner an npriglit ending iu 
a trident, in the centre an upright rather Iiiglier than the leftdmnd 
one and having a ... near the top, on the right traces of an upright but 
too deleted to decipher. 

Both these coins I believe to be rare. 
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A short Notice of a Persian MS. on Gaur. — By H. BeteiibgBj Esq* 

[ Bead 6t-li ITovember, 1901.] 

Tlie attention of students of tlie Mstory of Bengal is liereby drawn 
to a tbiii folio in the India Oiffice Library, p. 2841 of 

Dr. Etlie’s catalogue. It is an account of the buildings and inscriptions 
at Rajmabal Graur and Panduali, and it also has a cbapter containing a 
list of tlie rulers of Bengal from the days of Laksmana Sena. It is the 
result of local inyestigations made by Shyim Prasad in Fovember and 
December, 1810, when be visited Gaur, etc., in attendance on 
Major Prancldin. The report was drawn up for Major Pranoklin and 
appears to be the source of the information given in Francklin’s Journal 
of which good use has been made by Mrs. Raven shaw and Mr. Grote in 
Ravenshaw’s Gaur. Most, if not all, the inscriptions quoted in the 
notes to that work are to be found in Shyam Prasad’s report. The latter 
does not contain much that is new about Gaur or Panduah, but as it is a 
very small work — only thirty -two pages of Persian, and is our 
earliest topography of Gaur, I beg to suggest that it should be published 
iu our Society’s Journal. For this purpose it would be advisable to 
borro'w the original from the India Office. Shyam Prasad tells one story 
about Firiiz Shah’s Minar which is new. He says that the builder was 
one Piiir and that when Firiiz Shah visited the Minar after its comple- 
tion Pirir said to him that lie could have made a still finer colarnn. 
This enraged the King, who said : Wliy didn’t you then ? ” and had 
him toppled down from the Summit. 

In Ravenshaw’s Gaur, p. 53, the inscription on the tomb of a child is 
given. This is also given by Shyam Prasad, and it is interesting to 
observe that the child must have been the son of the Tahir Muhammad 
who wrote the Rauzat-Tahirin. Tahir Muhammad’s w^ork shows 
unusual knowledge of Bengal, and this inscription helps us to understand 
how he got his information. In the list of the Kings of Bengal we find 
.Shyam PrasM giving Qadir Sen as the original name of Saltan Jaial- 
ud-dm whom he calls the son of Kashi, or (Kasi) Rai. It may be 
remembered that Buchanan, who got his information from Prancldin, also 
gives Qadir Sen as Jalal-ud-din’s name. 

The really new part of Shyam Prasad’s report seems to be his first 
chapter which gives an account of Eajmahal. So far as I know the 
particulars he gives have not been recorded elsewhere, thoogli ihere is 
an account of Riijmahal in Buchanan. 
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The Khojas of Bastern Turhutan, — By H. BeterimEj Esq.j IX-.S.j 
. retired* ■ 

■ [Head August, 1901.]' 

Mr. Key Elias remarks in tlie preface to his account of the Ehojas, 
published in the supplement to our Society's Journal for 1897, that 
Mr. IL B. Shaw appears to have used another hook beside.s Muhammad 
Sadiq’s, hut that he has been unable to find it. Had that excellent 
man been alive, he would have been pleased to learn that the mis.siDg 
manuscript is .almost certainly in the Oxford Indian Insfcitnie. It 
appears to be one of two Persian MSS. which ivere presented to the 
Institute in, December 1880- by. General Younglrasband w^'ho is' a 
connexion of' Mr. Shaw. Both of these MSS. give the. genealogy of 
the Ehojas and describe, the ' coming of Kam.ilii-d-dln Mapifin:from 
Medina to Farghana, &c., but the one w^hicli best corresponds to the 
‘‘other book” of Mr. Shaw is a well- written octavo bearing the Insti- 
tute-library number 294. It is called the Anisu-t-talibln (Friend of 
inquirers), and appears to have been written by Shdlq?) Mahmud son 
of Mirza Fazil Jaras about 1049 A.H, It is divided into two 

parts, one giving the history of Hi and sundry Imams and the other 
describing the Khojas. It describes Makhddm-i-A ‘azini and gives his 
proper name as Maulana Ahmad Khwajagi Kasaui. Compare Mr. Elias’ 
note, p. 5 of the Introduction where he says tliat the name Ahmad 
Khwaja has evidently been taken by Mr. Shaw from the “ other book,” 
for it is not mentioned by M. Sadiq. 

The other MS. is called Jama-al-Maqamat (collection of assem- 
blies) and bears the Institute-library number 809. The author appears 
to be AbCi-al-baqa, son of Khwaja Bahau-d-dhi, and grandson of 
Makhdhm A'azim, and also nephew of Princess Mahim. Ho appears 
to have resided in Yarkand and to have been in the service of Hazrat 
Khwaja Jahan. He records the death of a Ynlbars Khan and appears 
to have composed his book in the beginning of 1026 A.FL, though the 
copy wms made in 1030 or 1040. The book is an elaborate biography 
of MaMidum A‘azim and is divided into three chapters. The first gives 
an account of the material and spiritual descent of the Makhdum ; the 
second records his sayings, and the third, which is much the longest, 
gives an immense number of his miracles. I could not hnd that any 
of them were interesting except one relating to Babar, and which gives 
the circumstances under which he composed a quatrain quoted by Abul 
Fazl, and another, the last in the book, which records the reformation 
of an opium-eater of thirty years’ standing. The author says, in his 
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preface that anecdotes and eonversafcions of the Mal^dum had been 
recorded hj liis disciples Hafiz Ibrahim and Miilli Qasim Katib, but 
that they had not been gathered into one place. Hence the title of his 
v:ork. Apparently the author was ordered to compose his work by 
jiaulana Dost, a disciple of the Makhdum. The MS. is a small, thick 
octavo well-written and well preserved. Both MSS. describe Kamala- 
d-din Majnun’s marriage with the daughter of Sultan Iliq Mazl of Far^ 
ghana, the birth of Barhanal-rnanjidin, and his succeeding his father, 
ill-law on the throne. Their accounts correspond with the beginning 
of Mr, Shaw’s epitome p. 31, l.c., and they are probably the sources 
of M. Sadiq’s hook which was written in 1768. The Anisu-t-talibiii 
calls Sultan Iliq Mazl the grandson of Sultan Satuq Bughra Khan 
which is also Mr. Shaw’s statement. It may interest students of 
Central Asian history to know that Mr. Shaw’s English papers, and 
also his MS. of Muhammad Sadiq Kasli gh ari (in Turki) are in the 
Oiiental department of the British Museum. In the same press in the 
Iiistitufe-library which contains the two MSS. above described there is 
a siielf full of Tnrkl MSS. One of them is a history and another is a 
biography of Hazrat Afaq.^ These MSS. also vrere presented by 
General younghusband. The Shaw papers in the British Museum were 
presented by Mx’s, Younghusband. 


t See appendix to Shaw’s epitome, l.c. and Dr. Bellew’s lii^tory of Kashghar, 
Yarkand Report, p. 170. 



-1 $liort Note on the Date of the Death of Nur Qnfl) ^ Aalam , — % 

H. Beveuidge, Esq. 

[ Read 6tli November, 1901.] 

In a note published in the J.A.S.B. for 1892, Part I, p. 124, I 
stated that a hook in the possession of the guardian of Hiir Qrilh’s 
throne at Pandua was said to give 7 Zl-l-qada 818 as the date of the 
Saint’s death. Lately I have found this date conlirmed by the Mirat-ab 
asiiir, B.M. MS. Or., 216, which on p. 479b gives the date as iO Zi-1- 
qada 818 and also gives the same chronogram ‘‘ Nit-r huiir shnclN Thi.s 
is interesting for 'the Mirafc-al-asrar was written in 1045 A.H, 
(1635 A”^D.) and the difference in the day of the month seems to show 
that the guardian’s book and the Mirat are independent authorities. The 
Mirat has a long biography of the Saint, and another of ids father. 
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The Invention of Chess and Bachgammon. — By Major H. G. Rayektt, 
[Received 2nd: April, 1902. Bead in Marcb, 1902.] 

There appears to be much uncertain tj regarding the origin of tliG‘ 
game of chess. One who Ims written on the subjec^t asserts,, that 
The date of its inception no one has discovered, and the question 
remains to this day a vexed one. Periodically something torns up to 
bury all former suppositions in the matter, and the day of its birth is 
pub back a few thousand jearsT 

A German Professor IroTvever is said to have discovered from the 
last excavations on the pyramids of Sakkara, a wall painting in which 
an Egyptian king, Teta, is represented playing chess with a high 
official.’^ This monarch is stated to have reigned about 3', 700 B.O . ; 
wluie another Professor corrects this chronology, and puts it bade 
some six centuries to- 3,300 B.O. ; so that, according to tins last siii'mise, 
the game of chess is very old indeed, and must have been known in 
the once mysterious land of Mizraim only about 5,205 years ago. But 
all this is absurd. 

The game of chess is mentioned in Sanskrit literature, and may be 
found in some stanzas occurring in the writings of two 
authors, Eatna-kara and Eud-rata, the first of whom lived in the first 
half of the ninth century A.I>., and the other in the second half, and 
in their writings the game is called Ghaktranga, or the Pour 
Membered (Army)."' 

Abu Elhan, the Beruni or Poreigner, as he is called (the “ Alberu- 
nl of Europeans — al is merely the Arabic article answering to * the ’), 
who wrote in the reign of Sultan Mas^ud of Ohazoih, says it was woib 
known in his time, eai*ly in the eleventh century A.D. — 1030 to 

ims. 

But the earliest mention of the game in Sanskrit writings, as far 
as we know, is in the first half of the seventh century A.D., in a work 
entitled Harsha-karita said to* be the earliest attempt at hislorical 
romance . in that language,, 'which was translated by Professor 
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E. B. Cowell of Cambridge a few years since ; but cliess is only referred 
to tbercin as hmimi in Hind, not tbe time of its moeptioii. 

I sball now proceed to show bow, when, and wbj it was invented. 

Among tbe events of tbe year 353 H., wbicb coininenced on the 
1st of August, 946, of tbe Christian era, just nine hundred and fifty-five 
years ago, the death is recorded of Abu-Bikr Muhammad, known as 
Siii-n?-Suli, or Su.1, who was a native of a place called SulL He -was a 
man of vast erudition, and proficient in most of the sciences and learn- 
ing then cultivated, including chronology and the traditions of the 
prophet, Muhammad, and was the author of several works. He was 
moreover, the greatest chess-player then known, and was famous as 
such throughout the Musalman countries. His skill and proficiency in 
this game, in consequence, became a proverb ; and when anyone 
attained great skill therein, people used to say : “ So-and-so is a per- 

fect Sul at chess,” or He is as proficient as Sid before him.” 

On this account an idea arose amo& some persons, that Sid was 
himself the inventor of the game; but this was totally incorrect. It 
was invented by the sage, Sahsih or Sihssih, or Sis as it is written by 
different foreign, i.e. non-Hindi, authorities — but it is a Musalman cor- 
ruption of the purely Hindi name of Sahasi, son of Daliir, wdiosc 
family, in after years, becaiae rulers of Sind, and which Sahasi 
was also known under the by-name of Laj-Laj. He is said to 
have invented it for a Eai or Rajah of the territory of Sind, 
named Bhalit, by some called Baghil, who was famous under the name 
or title of Sheram. The reason of its invention is said to have been 
because Ard-^iiir, son of Babak, of the Sasanlan dynasty of Iran-Zamin, 
or the ancient Persian empire, had invented, long before, the game of 
Nard or Backgammon. 

Ard-ghir Babakan having invented it, the game was also some- 
times called Hard-i-shir, after him. He devised a chequered cloth 
(both it and chess are still played throughout the East, on a chequered 
cloth, which folds up, instead of on a board, as with us) containing 
twelve divisions or compartments according to the twelve solar months 
of the Persian year and the muhrahs or counters with which Nard was 
played, corresponded with the number of days of the lunar month of 
the Fire-Worshippers or Ancient Persians ; and one half of the counters 
wore white and the other half black, because one half the month has 
moonlight nights, and tlic other half dark ones. The moves from one 
division or space to another he likened to the decrees of destiny, which 
vary and change, are turned and inverted, in the life of ovary human 
being, the fate of each one differing from that of another. 

So, after this' game oi Ward or Backgammon had been invented , 
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it was received with the utmost interest and deliglit ; and after it iiad 
become generally known, tlie people of Ears (Persia proper) used to 
make a great boast of it, and to exult over tkose of Sind adjoining 
them. On this account tlie ruler of Sind is said to have sent for the 
sage Sahsih (Sahas!) and to have commanded Mm to try and invent 
some other game, which should entirely surpass this boasted Persian 
game of Nard, bat to be also played like it, on a chequered cloth, and 
which among the wise, should be considered mucb more intellectual, 
and to require much graft ter skill, and far deeper thought, to play 
successfully. ■ '-■■■ ' ^ ' 

Bat some centuries elapsed between the time of Ard-§liir Babakan, 
who was the first monarch of the fourth or Sasanlan dynasty of ancient 
Persia, and that of Nuh-^irwan, who was the first of the fifth or 
Akasirah dynasty, and in whose reign the Eai or ruler of Sind is said 
to have sent him a set of chess-men, and a chequered cloth to play it 
on, as presently to be related. 

In the Sindi, as well as in the Hindi diiects, the name of this game 
is said to be derived from the Sanskrit word Glmturan^ signifying 
‘ artful,* * cunning,* and also ‘ variegated,’ ‘ bi-coloured,’ * tesselated,’ 

* chequered ’ ; which is said to refer to the several members, pieces, or 
comp{>nent parts, a mere figure of speech referring to the elephant, the 
horse, the chariot, and the foot soldier, common man, or pawn. The 
Persians rejected the short u in the word, and called it Shatrang, while 
the ’Arabs styled the game Sliatranj. ^ — 

The statement regarding its invention, contained in a famous old 
book, entitled Nafayis-ul-Funun,” or “Precious Things in Science,” 
is as follows. 

Sahsih (Sabasl), also known as Laj-Laj, son of DMiir, wdiicli latter 
was one of the ancient rulers of Sind (and the last of the Eais or 

l An amusing scene occurred on one occasion with reference to the pronnncia- 
i ion of the name of chess, at a Court of Bequests at Poonah in 1851 of which I 
was a member, when the Assistant Bazar-Master, who acted as Interpreter to the 
Court, mistook the word Shatransf — Chess — for Shatranjx — a Carpet. A native, one 
of the professed chess players, had made a claim on a young Qneen^s ofi&cer totally 
ignorant of the language, for money lost to him while playing chess, and which the 
Interpreter rendered, “ money, the ^'ice of a carpet” When the President was 
about to give the claim in the native’s favour — and the Interpreter had had ample 
time to correct his mistake, had he known of it — I ventured to observe that the 
Interpreter had made “ a slight mistake,” and that the claim was not for a carpet, 
blit for money lost at chess, and which, on being again asked, the native confessed. 
On this the President, a hot old Colonel, thundered out to the claimant : “ Get 

away you insolent rascal ! I have a great mind to order you a flogging, coming 
here and taking up the time of the Court with your gambling claims I ” 

J. L 7 
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kings o£ Sind, -wlio fell in battle fighting against tlie 'Arabs, T?neii 
tliej subdued that territory in 94 H. — 712-13 A.D. — , was also called 
Daliir), was the inventor of the game. Two reasons are given why it 
was invented. One is, and apparently the most authentic one, that 
among the ancient rulers of Sind, Bai Blialit, ^ by some called Eai 
Baghil, who was very warlike, and who was never contented unless 
leading his troops against some one, and carrying on wars against his 
neighbours, at last became afflicted with some painful disorder which 
precluded him from sitting a horse, or on an elephant ; and as lie was 
passionately fond of military operations, and “setting squadrons on the 
field," lie assembled together the sages, and all the most sagacious and 
ingenious persons of his court and of Sind, and addressed them, 
saying : “ As you are all aware that I am afflicted with this complaint, 

I desire that you would devise some contrivance, whereby, without 
being obliged to sit on horse-back or on an elephant, I may still be able 
to occupy myself in (the semblance of) warfare ; so that I may divert 
my thoughts from brooding over this disorder afflicting me, and thereby 
obtain some relief." 

Sabsih (Sahasi), otherwise Laj-Laj, son of Dahir, then came 
forward, and having made his obeisance, represented, saying : “ I have 

in my possession an expedient whereby this difficulty may be solved 
and remedied, and the Rai obtain the alleviation he seeks." Thus 
saying, he arose, and having gone to his own dwelling, he soon returned, 
bringing along with him the game of chess complete, a cloth to play it 
upon, and the chess-men, all of which he had invented. The other wise 
men there assembled greatly applauded Sabsih for his invention, and 
considered that nard or backgammon was not to be compared with it ; 

, while Eai Bhallt, was so transported with delight, that he declared to 
Sabsih, saying : “ Demand of me, O sage whatever thou raayest 

desire, and I will grant it unto thee." 

Sabsih, thanking the king, replied : “ If the Eai shall be pleased to 
grant wliat I ask for, well and good, otherwise it is as he may please to 
command. I merely ask that a single grain of wheat may be placed on 
the first square of the chess-cloth, and doubled every time on each 

i AI-Mas*'udi who wrote the Zahuh wa Ma’’adhi-nl— Jauahir — ” 

Meadows of Gold and Mines of Gems ” — and described the state of the countries 
Of 4ho east and the west, about 332-33 H. (045 A.D.), in his 7th Chapter, records, 
that Dab-Bhalim, one of the kings of Sind, who wrote the famous book, Kalilah 
and Damnah,” was succeeded by another king named Bhalit, who reigned SO years j 
and other writers, including the ** Gardaizi,*’ state that, in his time, the book in 
question, and the game of chess and the means of playing it, were despatched to 
Etih-shirwau, as mentioned farther on. 
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succeeding one. For example; on the first square one grain of wheat 
on the second two, on the third, £onr, and on the foaitli, eight, and so 
on ; and when the number of squares on the cloth shall have been 
c.">mpated after this manner, be pleased, 0 Rai ! to command that that 
c[iiaiitity of wheat be made over to me.” 

When Rai Bhalit heard this, as he supposed, modest request, be 
exclaimed to those present in his assembly, in the most coiitempfciioiis 
liianner: “I was desirous of bestowing upon him something of great 
value, and he has instead, merely asked for the most insignificant and 
paltry thing possible i To tins Sahsih replied: This is the request 
that I desire to make, if the Eai shall bo pleased to grant it, I do not 
de.'sire anything more, and shall be quite satisfied with that.” The Rai, 
wlio imagined lie had gone out of Ids wits, commanded that what he had 
asked for should be given to him,"' Bat when the revenue ofiicials 
].>egaa to make their computatidh, in order to carry out the Rai^s 
commands, they, in a great fright, despatched one of their number to 
his presence, who represented saying: “In the whole of oar country 
such a quantity of wheat cannot be obtained as would be required to 
carry out the Rai’s commands respecting Sahsih.” When Rai Bhalit 
heard this statement, he was filled with amazement, and could not 
credit it; and he commanded that all the revenue officials should he 
summoned before him, and show how they arrived at, as he conceived, 
snch an absurd conclusion. 

When the revenue ofiicials, with very long faces, appeared before 
him, he required tliem to show how they made out that there was such 
difficulty, nay impossibility, in complying with wdiat Sahsih had asked 
for; and what they thought it would be advisable to do uinder the 
circumstances. They replied, that if the vrheat produce of the whole 
world could be collected together, it would not come up to the quantity 
required to caiTy out the Rai’s command. On hearing this, Bhalic was 
still more amazed than before, and he felt certain that they could not 
be speaking the truth ; and he commanded that they should proceed to 
prove their statement clearly and fully. A number of arithmeticians 
accordingly assembled together for the purpose ; and after making thoir 
calculations, declared that it was beyond the power of anyone to comply 
with Sahsih’s request. The way in which they proceeded to prove this 
was, that, having placed one grain of wheat on the first square, and 
doubling the number each time, when they reached the sixteenth, it was 
proved that the quantity then amounted to 32,760 grains of wheat, 
which is equal to 5 se7‘s ; ^ and when the nineteenth square was reached, 

i A weight varying from one pound to one pound fourteen ounces in different 
parts. 
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a ma7i7i was required, which is equal ho 40 sers* Going on calciilatitig 
in this nanner by the time they came to the fox'fcieth square, the quan- 
tity required was 2,970,152 mamu^ which the revenue officials computed 
to be the produce o£ one city with its dependent lands and villages, 
according to the revenue custom in those parts ; and tliey then began to 
calculate by cities* For the fiftieth square it was found that the pro- 
duce of 1,024 such cities would be required ; for the sixtieth square, the 
produce of 1,048,576 cities; and for the sixty-fourth or last square, 
16,777,216 cities! But, taking the surface of the whole earth into 
account, if there should be one city on every square mile even, there 
would not be sufficient to famish the quantity of wheat required to 
carry out the promise given to Sahsih, much less the cities and their 
lands and villages contained in the Rai’s dominions. Hearing this 
astonishing statement, Rai Bhalit turned his face towards Sahsih and 
exclaimed : “ O sage ! thy genius an^ sagacity in inventing this game 
of chess are as nothing compared with the astonishing kind of reward 
which thou hast chosen for it/’ 

As it was found thus to he impossible to comply with Sahsih ’s 
request, whether he received or accepted any other reward, the chroni- 
clers do not say. Be this as it may, Rai Bhalit used to be constantly 
occupied in playing the game up to the time of his death. When this 
took place, there was no heir to succeed him on the throne, save his wnfe, 
wlio was then pregnant by him. Consequently, his widow, in concert 
with the chief men of the countryj proceeded to administer its a€airs 
until the period arrived for her being delivered ; and she gave birth to 
a male child. She gave him the name — not a title here— of vShah ; and 
used to devote herself to bis bringing up, and to his education. During 
his childhood and early youth, she continued as before to carry on the 
affairs of the country; and when Shah grew up, be, inheriting his late 
father’s warlike spirit, began to undertake military expeditions ; and he 
brought the whole of his father’s territories, some of which had been 
seized by enemies during his minority, completely under his sway. In 
whatever direction be turned bis arms he used to be successful, until 
after some time had passed away, in one of his more distant expeditions, 
he was dangerously wounded in an encounter, and died of his wounds. 

There was no one about the court who could venture to break this 
sad news to his mother, and acquaint her with the fate of her son, until 
one of the chief men, who was a proficient in the game of chess, which 
her late husband, Rai Bhalit, used so much to delight in, agreed to 
acquaint her. When he reached the presence of the Rani, he found her 
in a state of great anxiety and despondency, and her mind much disturbed 
on account of the prolonged absence of her >son* Although he was well 
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amire of the ■ reason, he inquired of her t-he cause of her affliction, 
and the disturbed state of her mind, waiting for an opportonitj to 
acquaint her with her son’s fate. She replied : “ It is now a long time 
that no news has been received of Bhab, my son, and nothing appears to 
be known as to the cause thereof, or what may have befallen liim ; and 
this surely is enough to make bis mother’s heart sad,” The great man 
replied, saying: “It should be known to the Rani, that from the hard- 
ships and dangers attending distant expeditions there is no remedy, and 
no avoiding them, nor the anxieties, uncertainties, and reverses attendant 
on the exercise of sovereign power, and the conduct of military affairs.” 
He then managed to lead the conversation to the invention of the game 
of chess for the amusement and diversion of the' late Rai, her husband, 
which interested her so much, that she requested him to go at once and 
bring the chess-men and the cloth to play it on, and teach her how tita 
game was played. He did so accordingly ; and he continued to teach, 
her for some days, in such wise that she soon gained some expertness 
therein, while, at the same time, it diverted her mind from constantly 
broodirig over the non-receipt of authentic tidings of her son. 

She was one day engaged in playing the game with this gi-eat man, 
and was winning, the superiority being on her side, when all at once she 
called for the Shah or King ; and as her opponent’s Shah had no move 
left on the board or cloth, she exclaimed ; Shah mat,” which, literally, 
means, ‘‘Shah is undone,” “overthrown,” or “destroyed.” The great 
man, now finding the opportunity be sought, replied : “May the life of 
the Rani be prolonged, but it is now some time that this very mishap 
occurred to Shah, her son, as is here shown ; and no one dared to break 
the sad news ; but now it has been pronouiiced from her own lips,’’ 
The truth now flashed upon her, and the fate of her son she thus learnt 
by means of the game of chess ; and though she W'as greatly distressed, 
as may naturally be conceived, the delicate maimer in which it was 
imparted, tended, in some measure, to alleviate her affliction and sorrow, 
and to enable her to resign herself to the inevitable and irrevocable. 

There is, however, another account respecting the manner in which 
the news of her son’s death was imparted to the Eaiii, as I before men- 
tioned. It is, that when Rai Bhalit found his end approaching, he 
named his only son, Gau, then a mere boy, his successor, and soon after 
died. On account of his youth he was then ineapfibie of being intrusted 
to carry on the affairs of government, and, consequently, the chief men 
of the kingdom held counsel together, and deemed it advisable to confer 
the government on the late Rai’s brother, Gan’s uncle, who was named 
Dambir, and made him Regent, until such time as Gau should be cap- 
able of assuming the reins of authority. 
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As soon as Dambir became firmly established in possession , and 
affairs had assumed a settled state, he married the widow of his late 
brother, the mother of Gau ; and she in due course of time bore him a 
son, who was named Talchand. IlTot long after Darablr also died, and 
the twice widowed mother of these two sons by her two Imshands, was 
left to administer the affairs of the country, until her eldest son should 
bo capable of doing so, and she accordingly assumed the reins of 
Government. Bat as her two sons grew up, rivalry arose between 
them, which continued to increase, until, at last, when they had attained 
near unto man’s estate and years of discretion, they began openly to 
quarrel for the possession of tlie sovereignty. Notwithstanding that 
their partizans and supporters and well-wushers endeavoured to pacify 
them, and bring about a reconciliation between the rivals, their efforts 
were of no avail, and, at last, the two bi’others came to an open rup- 
ture, and hostilities ensued between them. Having mustered their 
followers, they come to an encounter, during which, the forces of 
Talchand took to flight, leaving him on the field among his adversaries. 
He was mounted on an elephant, and was unable to get out of the 
melee, and manfully stood his ground. His brother’s forces had so 
completely surrounded him, indeed, that his elephant could not move 
one way or other, and his escape was entirely cut off ; and in this help- 
less state he died of pride and chagrin. His mother was overwhelmed 
with grief at his loss, and would not be comforted ; and it was with 
great difficulty that she could be prevented from ascending the funeral 
pyre with the corpse of her son, Talchand. 

Gau, her eldest, sent a message to his mother, in order to clear 
himself from the supposition that he had caused his brother to he put 
to death, and at the same time, besought her to abandon the idea of des- 
troying herself j that he had had nothing to do with his brother’s death, 
which had happened in the manner related above. Gau then directed 
the sages of Sind to adopt some means of demonstrating to his mother 
how Talchand was situated at the time of his death; and this one of 
them succeeded in doing by means of the game of chess, in which lie 
had managed to interest her. He took the chess-men and chequered 
cloth, and showed her how the game was played. In the course of the 
game the Shah Badshah, or Shah, the King, on the board or cloth, 
became shasMdr, or unable to move, and the Foot-men, the Elepliant 
(the Bishop of Europeans), the Horse-man (the Knight or Chevalier), 
and the Wazir or Queen, surrounded the Shah Badshfih or King, on 
ail sides, when the players exclaimed: ‘‘Shah mat” or “ Shah, 
the King, is undone or destroyed,” and having no move left, and no 
means of flight or retreat, he perished accordingly, and the game was won. 
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^ ' :Tli 0 .,wis 0 men' wlio:' were 'present darM^ tlie playing of tte game, 
now sncceeded in slio wing 'tlie ^ Rani .'tliat this game represented the 
sitnation and positions of ''Gan and his brother, Talchand, oq' the 
occasioii of the latter’s death,, after being deserted bj his followers, 
and being left on the field ■ o'ompleteij ,, surrounded by his opponents ; 
that Gau himself never moved-. from'.'Ms' position in the slightest degree ; 
but that his forces had made Talchand “ sJiashdftr ” or unable to move ; 
and that Talchand, finding himself in this position, out of his great 
pride, and the chagrin at the helpless state be found himself in, died, 
and thus became Shah Mat ” or undone — Check-mated. 

The Rani thus became convinced as to the cause and manner of her 
son Talchfind’s death ; and she was satisfied in her mind that Gaii had 
not slain his brother. She now learnt the game, and began herself to 
play it ; and whenever the ‘‘ Shah Mat ” came about, she would melt 
into tears at the remembrance of her son’s fate ; and Gau now became 
ruler of the country. 

It is from these words “ Shah Mat,” that the words Check Mate” 
are derived, showing how words in the course of ages, handed down, 
too, from one race of people to another, become vitiated. The word 
** Mat ” is derived from the ‘Arabic “ he is dead ” ; and is used iu 

Persian to signify ‘ conquered ‘ subjected,’ ‘ reduced to the last extre- 
mity,’ etc. Both Shah and Badsh.ah mean a king or sovereign, but 
the former word is given as a name to a man, as well as being used as 
a title, but the latter very rarely so, as in the title and names of the 
famous Saljuk sovereign, Sultan Malik Shah, all thi'ee words being of 
the same meaning ; but the first is his title, and the latter his name, 
Malik Shall. The word “ Ruldi.” likewise, w^hich Europeans call the 
Rook or Castle, has various meanings, one of which is the name of the 
fabulous bird of the “ Arabian Nights,” and other eastern romances 
and traditions (but vitiated into “ Roc”), and after which word, “ Rutt,” 
eastern lexicographers say, one of the pieces in chess was named. 

It remains now to be mentioned how and in what maimer the game 
of chess was first introduced into Iran-Zamln or the ancient Persian 
empire. 

That part of western Hind or India lying nearest to Persia, which 
at present constitutes the province of Sind, and the southern part of 
the country of the Panj Ab or Five Rivers, at the period in question, 
and for a long time after, was well peo|>led, and in a fiourisliing condi- 
tion. The Miliran of Sind, the great, river known as the Great Mihran, 
or Hakra, or Wahindab, and now known as “ the Lost River of the 
Indian Desert,” or more correctly, the Dried up Hakra, Sowed through 
the middle of the country and fertilized it. The Sindbu, or Indus of 
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tlie Greeks, ’^as at tliat period "but a tributary o£ tbe Mibraii or Hakra 
and united wi til the Panj Ab . or Five, ,Bi vers, giving name to : tbe 
present territory so called, three days’ journey below, or to the son tli- 
ward of Multan. Sind had at a very early period, formed part of tbe 
empire of tbe Persians ; and in the time of tbe Kaianiaii, or third 
Persian dynasty, in the reign of Gnsbtasif, Baliman, his grandson, and 
vsubseqnent successor, led an army into Sind and Western India. He 
reduced Sind completely, and some portion of India adjoining it; and 
in the district of Sind known as Budali, be founded a city, wbicb he 
named after himself, Babman- A bad or Bah man-Nili, which the people 
of Sind, in their dialect, call Bah man-No, or Babman’s Oily — cthad and 
nih both meaning a city in tbe ancient Persian. The ruins of tins 
city of Bah man still remain ; but English writers, under the erroneous 
idea that the name must refer to the Sanskrit word Brahman, and 
unacquainted with tbe past history of those parts, have turned it into 
Brabmau-abad — a purely Sanskrit name with a purely Persian termina- 
tion, a wholly impossible combination. 

Babman, known as “ Biraz Dast,” or “ the Long Armed,” is tbe 
Longimanus of tbe Greek writers. He is entitled Kai Ard-sbir, who 
married Hadassab or Esther, the Isra’ili, a direct descendant of Talut 
or Saul, king of Tsra’il; and to Babman, tbe Isra’iiis owed their delivery 
from captivity.^ 

Thus in tbe time of Nub-sbirwan, tbe first monarch of tbe fifth or 
Akasira (tbe plural of Kisrib) dynasty, known as “The Just,” tbe 
territory of tbe rulers of Sind extended into the northern Panj Ab of 
the present day, to the then southern boundary of tbe Kasb-mir king- 
dom, which then extended over tbe whole of tbe alpine Panj Ab and 
beyond; on tbe east it adjoined Hajput-anali ; northwest to tbe 
Kbwajah Amaran range; and west over great part of Mukran. Tbe 
then rulers of Sind were not under the direct control of tbe Persians ; 
but they acknowledged tbe supremacy of the Persian monarcbs, and 
paid a small tribute in virtue thereof. 

Shortly after Nub-gbirwan bad reached bis capital, Istakbur of 
Ears or Persia proper, on Ms return from an expedition against the 
Kbakan of tbe Turks, an envoy reached his court from the Bai of Sind 
bringing presents for the Kisra, Nuli-sblrwan, including several 
elephants ; and among other curious things, a set of chess-men, and a 
cloth on wbicb to play tbe game, Tbe envoy also brought a message 
from bis sovereign, tbe Bai of Sind, to tbe effect that, if tbe sages of 
the Eisra, Nub-sblrwan’s court could discover bow this game was 

1 See my « Mihran of Sind,” m the “Journal,” Vol. LXL, Part III. for 1892, 
and “ Extra Number,” for 1895. 
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plajeJj wiiicli game one of fbe sages of Sind liad inTenfced, lie would 
be ready to give up liis territory and liis treasures to bim ; bat, if they 
could not, it would he nn worthy in him to acknowledge wane's 

superiority, or pay tribute to him in future ; and it would be iicjust 
and unbecoming in liim, the Kisra, under such circumstances, to 
entertain the idea of enforcing it by invading his territory ; and further, 
ill case any of the Kisra’s wise men had invented any thing of tho 
kind, that he would be pleased to send it to him,” This message, 
therefore, was equivalent to a wager, that he would stake his territory 
and wealth against N uh-.^!rwan’s claim to suzerainty over Sind and 
the extortion of tribute, and that the sages of Persia could not dis- 
cover how the game of chess should be played ; but, in tliis, the Eai of 
Siiui was Check Mated” at his own game, as will presently appear. ' 

I must here retrace my steps for a moment, to refer to the famous ■ 
Minister of Nuh-shlrwan, the sage, Bdzur Jamhir. 

One night in the early part of his reign, ITuli-shirwan had a 
dream, which greatly disturbed him. He beheld himself seated on the 
throne, with a goblet of wine in his hand, and was about to qiiafE some 
of its contents when a hog, which was seated at his side unperceived, 
snatched the goblet out of his hand, and drank of the contents. He 
caused the wise men of his court to be suramoned to Ms presence ; and 
when they were assembled he related to them his horrid dream, and 
requested that they would interpret its meaning to him. All were at 
a loss to explain it, until after a short time, one of the Mubids or 
Priests of the Gabrs or Fire Worshippers, brought to HuIl-sll!rwan^s 
presence, a young man, a native of Marw of Eiurasan, who had lately 
been studying at Balkh, where was the great Ati^h-Kadah or Temple 
of the Gabrs, who was named Abuzur Jamhir, or Buzur Jamhir, to 
interpret the monarch’s dream, which still disturbed him greatly. 
The dream having been told him, he, after some consideration, explain- 
ed it. He said : In the Kisra’s haram (vuL ** harem. which 

contained upwards of one hundred ladies, the sisters and daughters of 
kings and petty rulers — there is one lady, the daughter of the Malik 
or king of Chaje (the ancient name of Far gh anah) of Turkistan; and 
along with her, in the disguise of a slave girl, there is a youth, and lie 
is on terms of intimacy with her.” This interpretation amazed all 
present ; and ISfuh-slalrwan commanded that investigation should at 
once be made, and that all the ladies and female attendants of the 
karam should be brought before him one by one ; and the young man, 
the Khwajah, Bdzur Jamhir, was in attendance. He detected the 
youth disguised as a female slave ; and he, along wdth his paramour, 
was foxdhwith put to death. 

J. L 8 ■ ■ 
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From tliat time forfch, the favoiir of Muh-glilrwaii was he^ 
upon the young Khwajah, whose esteem he acquired, and who rose to 
high ranh, soon becoming his chief minister. At last, according to the 
chronicler, Abu-i-Fazl-i-Baihay, who wrote about the year 450 H. 
(1058 A.D.), Buziir Jamhir fell into disfavour, because he abaiidoaed 
the faith of Zurtusht (vul. “Zoroaster*^), and became a convert to 
Christianity. Nuh-shirwan cast him into prison in consequence ; and 
notwithstanding the tortures to which he was subjected by “ The Just 
monarch— “in this instance sufficiently Unjust— to get him to recant, he 
would not do so. He held out, and eventually became blind, and totally 
so, as it was supposed, from, the tortures to which he had been sub- 
jected ; bub others say he was blinded by Niih-.^ir wan’s command. 

To return to the envoy from the ruler of Sind, and the game of chess. 
Nuh-shlrwan, and the learned men of his court, never having seen 
anything of the kind before, were, of course, quite unable to understand 
the game, and were at a loss to explain it. At this time Buzur Jamhir 
had been deprived of his sight, which Nuh-shirwan is said to have 
greatly regretted when too late ; hut the sage was still in confinement. 
He was now sent for ; and when he entered the presence of Nuh-shlrwan 
the latter expressed his regret for what had been done. * Buzur Jamhir 
replied : “ When a king becomes angiy with a servant, it behoveth him 
to deprive the servant of something or other, in order that, should his 
sovereign subsequently relent, and show compassion towards his servant, 
he may be able to restore it to him again ; but the blessing of sight 
cannot be thus restored when once destroyed.” Nuh-.^irwau was quite 
abashed at these words, and felt completely humbled; and the sage 
continuing, said : “ But through the auspicious fortune of the king, my 
sovereign, a little sight still remains in his servant’s eyes.” Having 
expressed his delight at hearing these words from the mouth of the sage 
and returning thanks to Heaven that he was not totally blind, Nuh- 
shirwan had the envoy from the Rai of Sind called in; and -when ho 
entered, the chess-men and the cloth were produced for Biizur Jamhir 
to look at, and to discover, if he could, how the game was played. 
Buzur Jamhir, after examiuihg the chess-men, said to the envoy: 
“Come along with me that I may play a game with thee.” The envoy 
accompanied him accordingly ; and ranging one half the chess-men on 
the cloth, he waited to see what Buzur Jamhir would do. Ho ranged 
his chess-men exactly after the same manner; and the Sindi envoy 
commencing to move, Buzur Jamhir followed him in his moves. He 
lost the first game, but improved on the second, which w’^as a drawn 
game, and beat the Rai’s envoy in the third, and checkmated him ! 

The sage subsequently, in the retirement of his prison, improved 
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upon tlie game of Nard or Backgammon. He did not invent it, as "some 
have supposed ; for it had been known long before, as I have already 
shown. Bat, in former times, before Bazar Jamhir improved upon it, 
the dice were bat two, on each of which were fifteen marks or dots, 
which being added ap made thirty, and the game was single. Bftzar 
Jamhir added one dice more, and five other 7nansuhaJis or points, as now 
used ; and when he had completed his improvements, a complete set was 
despatched to the rnler of Sind, as he had requested. What the upshot 
of the Rai’s challenge was respecting the game of chess has not been 
recorded. 

The names of the seven mansuhahs or points in Hard or Back- 
gammon, as improved by the sage, Buzar Jamhir, are, 1. Kad, wdiich 
means qaaiitity. 2. Ziycid, increase or growth. 3. Saiarali, veil, 
cnrtain, star or fortune. 4.. ■ Hazaran, thonsands. 5. , Ehatiah-gir, ■ 
holder or possessor of the boase or compartment. 6. Tawll^ long 
prolix, tall ; and 7. Mansuhak, plan, project, scheme, or game. 

The Arabian prophet, Muhammad, was born in the fortieth year of 
the reign of the Kisra, IJ^uh- shir wan ; and the historian, Abii-i-Fazl-i- 
Baihaki, previously quoted, who states that Bazar Jamhir had become 
a Christian, says, that the sage, shortly after these events, died from 
the effects of the ill-treatment he had been subjected to ; and that a 
year after his death, Huh-shirwan himself, “departed to the Fire- 
Temple below,” after a reign of forty-seven years, when Muhammad 
was in his seventh year, 576 A.D. He died a natural death, and was 
never deposed, as Gibbon tells ns ; but his son and successor, Hurmuz, 

■■ was. 

The pieces in the game of chess were, at first, wooden figui’es 
having the human form ; and what is knowm now as the King, was then 
called Shah Bad shah, from Shah son of Rai Blialit. The Castle or Tower 
of the present was then styled the Rukh, after that fabulous bird, as 
before mentioned ; the Bishop of the present day, was then the Fil or Pil 
(f and p are permutable) or Elephant, and wras sometimes called the 
Camel ; the Knight or Chevalier was known as the Faras, or Asp, 
signifying a Horse; the Queen was styled Farz, or Farzln, or Farzl, or 
Farzan, and also Wazir or Minister ; and the Fawn or Foot-soldier or 
Common Man, was called Piyadah as those words signify. Sia^dar ” 
means “Confounded,” “Distressed,” “Astonished,” “Useless for a 
square,” “ Tied up ; ” and “ Shah Mat,” as before mentioned, means 
“ Shah Bad^ah, or Shah, the King, is reduced to the last extremity, 
conquered,” etc. 

The names used in India differ somewhat, most of them being 
derived from the Sanskrit language. 
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, 'The wise and accomplished Khalifah, Al-M§mitn, son 'of Hamn- 
ar-Rashidj composed some lines on chess, which literally are as 
follow : — 

Upon a square of red- dressed leather, 

Two friends, for generosity 'weii-kn own, 

Re-call war to mind, and thereon sti^atagems m?ent. 

Without the guiltiness of shedding blood therein, 

This assaults that, and that assails this ; 

And tlie eye of vigilance sleepeth not. 

Behold the ingenious foes! how skilfully they move 
Between two hosts, without banner or drum/' 
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Bahijan , — % MahIstahopIdhyaya Haeaphasab Shastei. 

[Eead oth ALnrcb, 1902.] 

There are in Beliar and in Benares a class of ineii' kiic^wii as 
Bablians or Bhui-liars. Their position in Hindu society is extremely 
anomalous. They claim to be Brahmans bat no good Brahmans such 
as tlie Katiojia and Sarayiipariya treat them on equal terms. They 
would neither inter-marry with them nor eat with them. On seeijig a 
Brahman a babhana makes his obeisance, saying : Paon iagi/^ (I touch 
your foot), the Brahman does not nod in return but prouoiinces a henedic- 
tion as he would do to an inferior caste. 

The high position attained by some members of this class, such as 
the Maharajas of Hatna, Tikari, Betia, and in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces of Benares has raised them in the estimation of the Hindus, 
and some of them now claim to be Brahmans and profess to be stu- 
dents of Yajurveda. But the professors of other Yedas too are not 
rare. ■ ■ ■ ■ , 

The anomalous position held by these has long attracted the atten- 
tion of scholars. The Pandits think that they are Miirdha-bhislktas a 
class between Brahmans and Ksatiuyas. So they bow to the Bmhmans 
and Brahmans pronounce benediction on them. They offer a curious 
problem to these engaged in the investigation of castes and occupations 
of Indian people. 

I was struck the other day to find in the Asoka inscriptions, the 
term Babhaii used several times as a corruption of the word brahnsana 
in the pillar inscriptions. In one place it is used with the Ajhdkas a 
well-known sect of ascetics in ancient India whom Kei identifies with tlio 
Bhagavatas. In another place it is used in connection with the pramaiias, 
Buddhist monks. 

Now the question is, why is the Asoka corruption, i,e.^ Buddliist 
Corruption, of the wor,d Braiimau be the proper name of a peculiar 
class of men who claim to be Brahmans, whose claim is not admitted by 
Brahmans ? 

In Hindu Sanskrit works we often hear of Brahmaua pramanas, 
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those who were Bralimans once but had became pramanas and lost 
their Brahmanhood, but still they are called Bi*ahmans. 

From these two facts I have been led to conclude that the Babhaiis 
were Brahman-Buddhists who lost their caste and position in Hindu 
Society, but on the destruction of Buddhism are again trying, tliougli 
unconsciously, to regain the old position they enjoyed 2,000 years ago. 

^ Leaving the safe ground of philology if I am permitted to speculate 
a little, I believe I have got the derivation of the word Bhumi-hfcaka. 
After the fall of Buddhism these Babhans misappropriated the rich 
monastic lands and from that fact they are called Bhumi-harakas. The 
word Bhumi-barak is not a Sanskrit word. It is not to he found in 
any Sanskrit Dictionary. It is a Sanskritized form of the Hindi word 
Bhumi-hara, the misappropriator of land. 

The geographical distribution of the class (Babb an) favours the 
theory of their Buddhistic origin. They are to be found in western 
Bihar and eastern Ko^ala countries where Buddhism originated and 
lingered longest. 
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\Noie on a find of Copper Corns in the .Wun Disiriei^ Bardr,'-Si/ 

Majok Wolseley Hlia, First Assistant Besident^ Haldardhdd, 

(With Plates I and If.) 

[Eead 5feh March, 1902.] 

In 1900 some labourers working in a field at DlianaJ in the Darwha 
Ta'allaq of the Wan District found a number of copper coins buried 
under the soil. The matter was reported and I 5227 coins were recovered, 
I have examined these coins and find that they are, with a few excep- 
tions, coins of the later Mughal emperors from the Elicpur mint. The 
following descriptive catalogue of them forms a supplement to the late 
Mr. Eodgers’ paper on Mu gh al copper coins published in Yol. LXIY 
(Part I) of the Society’s Journal. There are a few Dakani coins which 
will he specially noticed. 

I. The first coin which I shall notice is the most interesting, and, 
I believe, the rarest in the find. It is a copper coin of Kalimix’llah 
Shah, the last Sultan of the Bahmani dynasty. This Sultan ascended 
the throne in 1525 A.D., and died in 1527 without ever having really 
reigned, being for a considerable part of the interval between his 
accession and his death a fugitive. His coins are not, however, so 
rare as might be supposed, as money was, I believe, minted in his name 
even after his death. Mubammad Aziz Mirza of Haidarabad bus some 
specimens of this coin in his collection, and I iiave one. 

I have illustrated this coin (pi. I, No. 1). I read the inscriptions 
on the coin as follows — 



aJJt 


Jr*** 






II. The second coin which I have illustrated is one of which I 
have not been able to decipher the inscriptions. From the appearance 
and style of the coin I think it must be attributed to one of the later 
Qutb Sultans of Gulkunda. I foi^m this opinion from the 

arrangement of the words on the reverse, (pi. I, No. 2). 
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III. 1^0, 3, pL I, Ho. 8, pL I and Ho. 22, pi, II are illastrations of 
wliat I believe to be specimens of the same coin. I am unable to 
give a satisfactory reading of the inscriptions. The words are 

legible on the obverse and on two specimens the name of the mint town 
( ) preceded apparently by appears on the reverse. After 

comparing these coins with other specimens in the collection of the 
Rev. H, B. Hyde I attribute them to Snltaii ‘Abdn-dlah Qutb Shah, 
the fifth Snlpn of the Qutb Shah! dynasty. 

lY. Ho, 4, pi. I, is an illastration of a copper coin of Jahangir. 
On the obverse nothing but the Emperor’s title is legible. On the 
reverse what I take to be the name of the mint appears, but I am unable 
to decipher it, 

V. There are two Mughal copper coins of the Sarat mint. One is 
of the same type as Hos, 67 and 68, pi, XTI I, J.A.S.B,, part I, 
Yol. LXIY. These coins, tliongh illustrated, were not described by 
Mr. Rodgers. I do not know to which Emperor they are to be 
ascribed. 

YI. The next Surat coin is one of Shah Jalian, struck in the 
eleventh year of his reign. This coin is of the same type as Ho. 32, 
pi. XIY, J.A.S.B., part I, Yol. LXIY. I need not therefore illustrate it. 

YII. Ho. 5, pi. I, is a coin of Aurangzib ^Alamglr I, struck at the 
Eliepur mint. The esecutioii of the die of this coin is very rude. The 
teeth ” of the letter are separated from one another, as is sometimes 
the case in the copper coins of the later Mu gha ls. The date of the coin 
is A.H. 1114, and my reading of the inscriptions is as follows — 









n 





U“J^ 

YIII, (1). Ho. 12, pi. I, is a dated 

coin o£ Aarangzib ‘Aiamgii- 1, 

from the Eliepur mint. The date is A.H. 1112. There ax^e three coins 

of this type. I have illustrated the best 
tions as follows — 

specimen. I read the inscrip- 

) U 




If If 
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(2) .. 11, pL I,, is also a -dated 'coin of ''*I.lamglr 1,./ Iroai tli© 

Elicpfir .mint, , TLougli it 'bears tlie .same 'date as tlie coias jaientioiieci 
in the last paragraph t-lie type is somewhat d.iffereut. I have tlierefore 
illustrated it. The inscriptions are a-s follows — : 

(jJ)fJip 

uS 

( 1 ) Ilf 

(3) . No, 18, pi. II, is an illustration of ' another ' dated coin of 
Aurangzih ^Alarngir I, from the Elicphr mint. There are t \¥0 coins of 
thiS' type. The unit in the date on the coin illustrated 'is not clearly 
legible.' I take to be d. The coin not illustrated bears the date 1114. 

I read tine inscriptions as follows — 


jiAiC 

(4). There are 253 coins of the Elicpnr mint which I attribute to 
Anrangzib h41amglr I. They are undated and the only title or name 
which appears on them is The style of the inscriptions leads mo 

to ascribe them to Aurangzib rather than to ^Azizo-'d-dln ‘Alamglr I L 
These coins which are illustrated in iSTos. 19 and 20 (pL II) are of two 
types. In Ho. 19 the title is divided thus while in the other it is 

within as one %vord I read them as follows — 

( 19 ) 

' .' '''c^ ■ ■ 

..-■,'.'■"(20)' 


IX. (1). Ho. 14j_ pi. is a coin of Shah ‘Aiam Baliidnr Ij bearing 
the date 1122. It is also described, if my reading is correct, us having 
been struck at the Elicpur mint in the third year of the reign. Shah 
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‘Alam Baliadar succeeded liis fatter in A.H. 1118 so that tlie third 
year of his reign would begin in 1120, It may be that the reign was 
sometimes I’eckoned from the date on which Shah ‘Alain overcame his 
brother, Kam Bakhsh (Zi.l-Qa‘dah 3, A.H. 1120), or from the date 
of his victory over his brother Muhammad A‘zam Shi-h in A.H. 1119, 
in which case the third year of the reign would have extended into 
1122. I read the inscriptions as follows — 






V 


tirr 



Under the of fbere is an ornament. 

(_2). No. 25, pL II, is anotijer coin of Shah ‘Alam Bahadur I, of 
the Eiicpiir mint, bearing the date 1120. The inscriptions are as 
follows— 

Under the last two letters of ‘ikm there appears to be an orna-’ 
ment similar to that on the coin last mentioned. The figure 2, repre- 
senting the year of the reign is clearly legible on the reverse of this 
coin, which follows the ordinary reckoning of the years of the reign 
of Sh§,h ‘Alam Bahadur. 

(3), Nos. 9 and 10, pi. I, are two coins of Shah Alam Bahadur I, 
both of the Elicpur mint hut of slightly different types. No. 9 is 
dated 1121* There is no date on No. 10. The inscriptions on the 
reverse of the coins are differently arranged. There were four of 
these coins in the find, two of each type. I read the inscriptions as 
follows — 


(9) 




f ff} 





(10) 





0^ 


(4) There are seven coins of SJiah ‘Alam Bahadur I, all of the Elicpur 
mint and all dated 1121. These coins are similar in type to the coin 
illustrated JNo. 52 ) Tn plate ■ XV, VoL LXIV, Part I, of the Journal, 
and there is no need for me to illustrate them here, 
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' , X, ( 1 ). There are sixteen dated coins of Mo ham mad ■ .Sh.ili,., fill, 
of the Elicpur , 'mint and all practically of the 'Same type., ' 'The 'only 
variation is that the date appears in.one example (1141 1 above ■ the 
in the word while in the other fifteen coins the date is inioiecliatelj' 

'below tliat letter. Of these coins fourteen hear, the date, 
the ...date The year of .the i*eign appears on ,th£v re vers'e. , of,, se 

of those bearing the former date and one of those bearing the latter. 
Xo. 6, pL I, is an '.illustration of one of thes'e coins. The inscriptions ■ 
are as follows — 







. . b ' 

1 } n 


\S' 




(2). Mo. 13, pi. I, is another coin of JMuhammad Shah, dated the 

twenty -third year of the reign. 

This is a coin of the Elicpur mint but 

difers slightly from the coins mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph. There are two coins of this type, the other being dated in the 

nineteenth year of the reign. 

The inscriptions are as follows — 


. my, 





■ ■ . ■ ■ 




(3). There" are 117 undated coins of Muhammad Shah in this 

find, all of the Elicpur mint 

. I have not thought it necessary to 

illustrate these coins as they are exactly similar to Mos. 6 and 13 (pL 1), 

except that they bear no date. 

The inscriptions are as folioivs — 












XI. Mo. 7, pL I, is a coin of Ahmad Shah the son and successor of 
Muhammad Shah, There are 48 coins of this type^ all undated and 
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all from the hlicpfir mint. The.?e coins so much lesemble Iho.se 
of Mnhammad Shah that they can be distinguished from them only 
by the tail of the alif, the first letter of or by the ^ in being 

unconnected with any previous letter. I have chosen the best specimen 
for illustration. The inscriptions are as follows — 






V 


^ ■ 





XII. There are 23 coins attributable either to Muhammad Shall 
or to Ahmad Shah. They are similar in type to Nos. 6, 7 and l.T. 
pi. I, but bear no date. The inscriptions on these coins are incomplete 
and it is impossible to say to which reign they belong. The name is 

either or hut it is impossible to say which. 

XIII. No. 16, pi. II, is an illustration of a dated coin of ‘Azizu-d- 
din ‘Alamgir 11. There are four of these coins, all of the Sliepur 
mint. Two bear the date 1172 one bears the date 1173 and the unit 
in the date on the fourth is not clearly legible, but is either 2 or 8. 
The insci’iptions are as follows — 




f 1 vr 









^ XIV. (1). No. 17, pi. II, is a dated coin of Shah ‘A lam II, minted af. 
Elicpur. It bears on the reverse the figures 78, which I take to be the 
last two figures of the date 1178. The inscriptions are as follows— 

_,lpo ^ 

(2). No. 21, pi. II, is a coin of Shah ‘Alam II, of the Elicpur mint. 
There are seven of these coins on which the year of the reign is legible 
and seventy-four coins exactly similar to them in type, except "that 
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the year of the, reign iS' either 'wanting or'; iliegihle. TliC' inscriptioBB 
are as follows. — • 



' If 

tis. 


V 







. . XY. There .are. 734 coins' tlie inscriptions ' on' which are either 
imperfect or illegible, SO' that if is impossible ' to assign them fo any 
Emperor, but tliej are all copper coins of the later Mnghals from tia* 
Elicpur mint. 

The Dhanaj 'find contains, I thi'nk, a fairly complete collecrion ol 
Mu gh al copper coins from the 'Elicpur mint. I am not aware .'wlien 
that mint was establislied but there are no Elicpur coins in tl»e find 
earlier than the .reign of Anrangzib. There are also .no' 'coins nf 
reigns of Jahandar Shah, Farruhjisiyar, Eaff u-d-d<arajat . a'nd '''Iia.fla-cl-.: 
daulah» It is probable that none of these Emperors except, pei'hapH, 
Farruyisijar, coined at Elicpur. 
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De-puty CoM3nssio:MER .OF Kangba, „ / 


Noininafive 
: AecasatiYe;; \ 
BniWe J 
A gent . 
Ablatiro 

Locative 


Nominative \ 

Agent"'.: i 

Accusative" V 
Da-tive } 

■'■Ablative;' ■^■;^'A.;'; 


■ PsHsomL Pbokovks, ^ ' 

Singular. 

f...' '3£mM,:^-h ^^■■'' 

: Mkijo^ nie^ ;■ a 

■;"■■■ . ■ .■,,■. : ’3£mn^ me. ;^^''' ■ ■ ■ 

Minjo'iej 

.. “* I Mwjo.vyar^.:^^^ on 

PhiraL 

; ■,....■■■.■ A''^aw, 


Gemtive 

■'■Locative'' 


r-i ■ . , . dssdu jo^ nSf to os, 

■ tea, from iis/^ 

f^^MMra 1 

>. ■ ■; ■;.■■,,*< Mh are > ^'bii on rs . ’ ^ 

O'- ^''T' ■■'■"■ '■■.■•'.■ ''j 

. I t*/c?o ia mP 

...■. ■■■ * '.■■ ^ 

The second Personal ’Pronoun k declined as follows 

\ ■ JWo/Hliee, to thee.” 

Accusative j ; 

Agent i., \ Y. Tain^ by thee.' ^ 


Ablative 


teciy. 


' from thee.” 


^ Th IS is l&e t.lie -terns pf ilindi; c/. MdiieLirif,.MMrp^ oar. 





ours/' ' 
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1 Tern 

Genitive 

. ...^Teri > of thee, thine/’ . 

iTere j 

Locative 

... Tijo. tick, ill thee.” 

Plural. 

Nominative 

... ... Tttssdn, you.” 

Dative \ 

Accusative J 

... ... ;/o you, to jou,” 

Agent 

... Tussdfi, hy you.” 

Ablative 

• •• ... Tmsdn te, “ from you.” 

C Tmnhdrd \ 

Genitive 

... ... < Ttimhdri > of yon, yours.” 

Tumhdre ) 

Locative 

... Tttssdn vich, in too.” 


The Proximate DemoBstr;atiYe Pronomi is declined as follows 

Smgttlar. 


Nominative 

Accnsative 
Dative 
Agent 


} 


( Ehj this^ lie/ 
" { Ehf this. 


} 


... Is jo f this, to tliis/* 

... Iniy ^^by this/^ 

... 1$ iSs from this/’ 

... Is da, etc., of this/’ 
dnlhis/’ 

PhcraL 

... Eh/^ iiiese,tkej/' 

. . , Ind jo, these, to these.” 

... Ina ne, these/’ 

... Ina tea, from these/’ 

... Ina da, of these/’ 

. . . Ina vich, in these/’ 

Examplis. 

Eh sack galdnde je asd jie nardsd mare. 

They say this true, that the hopeful lives, the hopeless dies.™* 
Kdngra Proverh. 

The Interrogative Pronoun Kyct what ? ” is declined as 
follows : — 

PluraL 

Nominative Kyd^ what f ” 

Dative \ ir 

Acottsativ© i* for what ? ” 


Ablative 

Genitive 

Locative 

Nominative 

Accusative 

Dative 

Agent 

Ablative 

Genitive 

Locative 
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„ Ablative Ees tea^ from what ? ^ 

'.Locative ... Kes vich^ in what ? 

' EsAiiiPLm ■ 

BdU dehmulhne da hjdjyhal iiaed, 

Janghd&:dd nur gude Rmii- ' 

, Of -wandering on foot at night what fruit did yon gel ? 

Yo'ii spoiled the splendour (literally, light) of yoor leg% Oh 
;■ ' Ram ■!“— Marriaga Song,' 

' The Interrogative Pronoun Ktm wdio ? is tlias declined:"' 

Singular, 


Nominative 

Dative 


. , ... ^Svho ? 

... , ICmjoy *Svhom, fo whom ? 

. ' ... Kus ieay^^homvrhottif^^ 

rKtmda:f 

; ... < dll of ..whom ? 

\:Km cle f 

.. Eumy'^’hj. whom 

Plural. 

, , Ktiny %vho ? ' 

... Kindnjo whom fo whom ? 

. ... Kincvk tea^ from whom ? ” 

, f Kindn 

. < Rimn di > of whom ? 

I^.Kindk dej ■ 

... KinaUj by whom ? 

Tei'd mwigid diipaitd Icini rangi ditd. 

By whom was your green dnpatt4 dyed ? — Marriage 
[Kdngra] , 


Accusative 1 
Ablative 

Genitive 

""^'.'AgenP''''' 


Nominative 
Dative ...1 
Accusative J 
Ablative 


Genitive 
Agent 


Remote DEMO^sTUAXivE Peokoun Oh that/^ she, he, 

Singular, PluraL 

Nominative . Oh, he ” ... Oh^ ” they,^^ 

Accusative } '^him, tohim^' UndnjO'^ ^‘theni, fo them*^^ 

Unt, by him Und% by tliein/^ 

i'.Us da ^ ( Z^ndn da 

.<'Us d{._ I' of hinP^ . . . L: 


Agent 
Geiiitive 


f Usd0 } 


( Uni 


t’tiy oy i. 

Jndn da 1 
Jndk da > 
'Inin de } 


*^Gf them?^ 


^ Kitii m., also la use for the agent. 
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COBEELATIVE PFwONOUN Beh. 
Singular, Plural, 

8 eh tbaf, the same/"^ 8eh. 

' \:'Tmdn jo,.. 


INo, 


Noiiiiaative 

Dative -Xm-.; 

Aecnsative J 


Agent 


Genitive . 


Thu.., 
^ Tis da 
< Tis di 
LTisde 


Tincih. 
Tinah da, 
Tindii di, 
Tindn dc. 


RSLATiVE PeONOHN Jo, 

Singular, Plural. 

Nommative...Je^ who, which ... /o, who, whicb/^ 

Eativ e | whom, to wiiich.^^ Jinhdn and Jinhdujo, 

,,Jiniy by wliona ..^JinhaUj by 'whom/^ 

.,Jis ddy whom ,.,Jinhan da^ of whom. 

..Jis teuj from whom.’^ Jinhdn tea^ from whom.^^ 

Examples. 


Accusative 

Agent 

Genitive 

Ablative 


Sell a-pni mail dd hard lat^la he. 

He is a great darling of his mother. 

Tis dijunasa hari lardM he, ■ ■ 

His wife is very quarrelsome. 

31ain vakil hid hitd, Tini dhavvo mdre^ hiclih uliar tini Ihi 
nahin Mtd, 

I engaged a vakil. He consumed (my) money, (but) he did 
not even make any answer. 

Jinhdn niusadidn d% haly thilidn hliam peru pal. 

Those %vlio have the assistance of the officials, have their 
grain receptacles (peru pal) full. 

Jinhdn joy RaJeUi ter a tran. 

Tlio?e to whom. Oh Kaja, is your help. 

Tinhdn de ghar na khdii 7ia manje ban. 

To their houses is neither food nor strings for their beds. 


Pkoho 33 :ixal Adjectives of 


KIKD. 


Adekd, “ such,” " like this,” Hindi, ^isa. 
Tadeh<,^ “ eueb,” ^Mike that,” „ Tra£.a. 

Jadehu, ” like which,” “ as,” „ Jaisd. 

Kadehd, “ like wliat,”.'" how,” ,, Kaisd, 
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/'Examples. ■ 

Adelid guar koi mere dekhne rich naMfi aea, 

Ko'fool like tills came-; wift my. experience (wifcfaia iiiy 
seeing) . 

Sell Bcihab Jcadeh/i he, 

*Whafc'is tkat sabib like ? 

Jadelm aglet ihd tadeha lii he. 

As ihe; former -was 'like tliafc .exaatlj 


Auxiluky veed Handy 
' . /Present, 


Singular. 
3Iaiil I an? 2’ 
Ttl hey " 

Oh hBy 


to be. 


Plural . 


Assdn hnhy we arc (bu). 


‘ you ai’e. 
he is. 


seiwants have roEiainecI beliind. (Kdngra), 


. -Tmm ii hciMy yon, ii ra {!iu}' . 

■ ■ ■ ^ Seh hduy they are (hin)^ 

. Future.' 

Main honglta, I will be. Asuin honghej we will be (bliole)* 
Tu honghay wilt be. Tussdnhonghey yon will be’* (bhoie), 

Sehhonghay lie will be. Sth hanghCj they will be (bliole). 
The past tha, was, is like Hindi. 

ji] mere hoti hamdn piclihe he raid ga$ hah 

To-day 

Tussin aj leal hui pahrde hdu ‘r 
What are you reading nowadays ? 

Eh BdjptU halkehih. 

These are low Rajputs. — {Kdngra). 

Kasora ri wife hari khundar he. 

Kasorabs daughter is very handsome . — (Gddi of Dharamsdla), 
Atlidhiifi te pdhile jo sahib thu so khard thu. 

The sahib who was before hiin, lie was good. 

Pronominal Adverbs of direction like idhar hither, udhar 
^^thithcr/’./id/tar ^Svliither/* //d/iar ^^thither/* Iddhar ‘^Svhithcr/’’ 
seem to be ivanting in Jandari.t 


^ Tliia would be in Gadi ;•* 


~Mha gowax mere bcTiie ma iia a 
■ Ko t’oonike tills came witbin liiy Seeing. 

' , ' (ObsoiTe^^‘ iierna/’ to see^ 

■ ma ” for in, 

. “ a/*.Srd singular past tense of dndy “ io 
' ^ , come ’Wdi/ct). 

t Jaiiclar or Jlulndar Is t!m term used by tbe Gaiblis for tlie country net Included 
ill tbeir country^ tbo Gadderaii. [It litcially' mytms ‘ coiton-clothod/ i.r*, the people 
not dressed in woollen gameats' like rbe Gaddis.,] 




E, Notes on Edngm Dialect, 

Peonominaii Advebb of Makkek. 

Proximate BemonBirdtive, Melatvces 

Ihmiy thus/' Jikafi, as. 

Correlative, Interrogative, 

Tihdn, soJ^ Kiliduy how ? 

Adverbs OF Time. 

Agcthdiiy before, ” (Hindi also agetL 

Ajy to-day/^ as in PanjaM. 

J\aly to-moiTOw, yesterday. 

Parson^ the day before yesterday, or the day after to- 
morrow/’ 

Ghauth, the fourth day past or futare, counting to-day as 
the first day, tomorrow or yesterday as the second", &c. 
Panjoth, the fifth day/^ 

CMoi5?i, the sixth day. 

Pachahan^ after, afterwards.’^ 

Phiri, again.’’ 

BMdgdj in the morning/’ 

Baramharj repeatedly. 

Kadi haded sometimes, rarely/* 

Nii^ continually, ahvays.” 

Pdpi loh Paharie pathar jinhdn de chit, 

Ang malod hadi haddi^ nam malod nit. 

The mountain people are wretches, ^Yho3e hearts are stone. 
They join bodies rarely, they areahvays joining eves. — Song, 
Sun, now. ” 

Adveubs of Place. 

jNhrr, near/* 

Par, over, across/’ 

TJdr, this side, ” udr-pdr, 

Wd l, to, tow’-ards.” TaksikUre wdl id, go to the Tahsil- 
dar. ” 

Aresi paresi, on both sides,” all aroiuitl.” (Hindi — 
d-H pih), 

Pdrdhan, on that side.” (Hindi ~P/irc). 

Urdhdn, on this side.” (Hindi — Ure), 

Andar, within,” and hdhar, '' without,” are as in Hindi. 
Agdhan, before.” 

Pachdhnn, behind.” 

Taithe, Tahthi, there.” 

Taithi Gdii salts guld hdta hari. 

Therewith a Q-adi I talked.~(jD/^ammsak). 

Sandard, elsewhere/’ Soap'ui zamul chaddi handara na 
gahnde,^^ they abandoningtheirlaiid do not go elsewhere.” 
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Abybebs GP TiSli, 

Pmm^nute Demonstraihe. Memote' Demonsiraiiee^ . , :MelaUm^,^ 

Hnn^ ilhen. now/’ ' Tlieii. " ' Jalit^ when/'’ ^ 

Correlative. . ' PitefrogatkU' 

Tdlii, then.” , , Kdlti, When.” 


. , PEOKoniisrAL: Adyeebb oF^ Piags/ ' 

Prorimafe Demonstrative. Remote Demonstr alive. Relative. 

Itkffy here.” OihUy there.” Jithu^ where.” 

Itha (Kiitlehrn - 

Correlative. Iriierrogatwe. ylCi 

Tffhu^ there.” Kuthn^^^ wheve:?.^^^, 

Taifhej UieveP — -(Gacli). 

AlAEeiAGB SOKO. 

BcUi da handhnd jo chkadi dehi Kaknu. 

Hun hoed ghmbdri^ Edm. 

Agen lu thd, Kahnd, hdlii giidlu. 

Enn hoed gharhdriy Earn. 

Give up ^vanderingat nighty Oh Kalina ! 

Kow YOU have become a married mnii^ Oh Rain ! 

Before you were, Oil Kahiia! a ploughman and a cowherd ! ’ 
ISTow you have become a married man, Oh Earn ! 

31ahridn dd sang chhadiy chliaddi dehy Kakna, 

Httn hoed gharhdriy Ram, 

Abandon, abandon the society of Gnijar women, Kalma. 
]So^Y you liave become a married man ! Oh Eiim ! 

Mahar is a Gujar and ilahari a Gujar-woman. 
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Songs sung by wmien at weddings of Brahmans, Rsjpais and' 
Khatri in Kiingra— 
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to tlie 
to the 
sliip.] 


haehhdt MU karnalriji^ 

Knramen hacJiMi sidrcmpji ; 

Tiwsdn- ai laho angane 
Wo Iiave spread black blankets jf, 

The opposite party in marriage (Kuram) have spread carpets 

Oome and sit down in the coiiitjard. 

Note , — In marriage parties the bricla\s family are kiirame 
b^idegroom^s party and the bridegroonds party are kiirams 
brideks. There is no English word which expresses the relation- 


Ki tusm^h mangde fiilrd, 

Muehra Mtusscin sari cle hlmkhe the. 


Ass an mangde hurame did (Idrid, 
Lei chtihctre baithe the. 


Qimtion. — W^hat morsel do you want ? 

A piece^ or are you liungTy for the wdiole ? 
Anstver , — We vfant the wife of the Kurang 

They took her and were sitting in the upper stoi’oy. 


Gexeeosity. 


Mali Sdli sakke lhaif 
Thihria n ddl handi ; 

Ghalande gidar tire lae. 

Sail halandd hhujji khdni ; 

Mali halandd kdni lissd lul ; 

Kdni jo ftijdni, 

Mali and Sali were two own brothers^ 
They cooked a dish of ddl ; 

They shot a running jackal with an arrow, 
Sail says Let's eat it fried 
Mall says The one-eyed woman is ill ; 
Letks take it to the one-eyed woman.’^ 


Song on RajaSansar Cband, Katoch Rajput of Kangra^ marry- 
ing a pretty Graddi woman whom he saw herding her 
cows.— (Dharamsala) — 

Qaddi chare bahrid% 

G addin chaise gde ; 

Gharrd hkaje sapridi*^ . 

Binnd khddhe gde. 

Her jawan Tuia, 

Raja Gaddin Mdhe^ 
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Tlie Gaddi was grassing Bis goats; 

T1i 6 Gaddi woman was grazing lier cows ; 

Her gharra was broken on the rocks, 

The cows at-8 the pad (worn between the head and the Jar on it), 

, Seeiog her young face, ■ * ^ ■ 

The Eaja married the Gaddtn. 


JhIkbaeSokg. ■ 

L He.—Pmsij ptmij 
^ Kajo Ttisdij 
Ldliiila gid ■viandnd ; 

Chal ])imi bkcU Idkana. ■ ■ . 

. She , — Jmid jnrdnd^ 

21am iialdu anda, 

2. . Fum nahin mtihrM : 

Tand nahhi triddi^) 

Sas.naMn aMidi 
Jo fdma jo jdnd. 

The ball of -wool never comes to an eDiI. 
The thread never breaks; 
motherdndaw never says 
Go for water/'^ 


Sahnu MAxfa Sok0, 

Gaddi song— , 

(1) . Siih!, suhi pagri na land, 

(2) . 2Idlid Sdhuud ho I 

(3) . 2lanMi halaie je lUdri, 

(4) . Bati ri jhwjan mangam, 

(5) . Mdlid Sahnvd ho ! 

(6) . Pit I ter'i kakrd khalrii ? 

(7) , Ldlid Tiindid ho ! 

(8) . Pete ham-rd halard ? 

(9) ., Sdlid Timdidho! 

(lOj. Pete mdlkra halaru, 

Glj* Sdlid Timdid ho ! 

(] 2). Kiigti-rd iehi na lendf 

(.13). 2Idlid Sdhnud ho ! 

( 14 ) . Kdld^ kdUf dagld na Idnd^ 

(15) . Slfllid Bahmid ho ! 

(16) . Manliu halaie je hi T^ikaddr^ 

(17) . Mdlid Sahmid ho ! 

(J ), A red, red pagfi do not pxtt on, 

(2). Oh lUli Sahnil 
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(3) , People Avill say you are a dyer ; 

(4) * Bring rice of Bliati. 

(5) * Oh iilali Salimi ! 

(6) . Olij ^vliat is the skin on your back (full) ? 

(7) . Oh LalaTuiici ! 

(8) * In your womb whose child is there ? 

(9) . OhSiUiTundi! 

(10) . In your womlo is Mdlfs child, 

(11) . Oh Sdli Tiindi. 

(12) . Do not take the farm of Kogti, 

(18). Oh Mali Sahnu ! 

(14) . A black, black coat do not put on, 

(15) . Oh Mali 8ahnu i 

(16) . People will say he is a farmer, 

(17) . Oh Mali Sdbnii ! 

(Ao^a~(2), Sahnu » (7), Lal4 Tundi^'^ (S) ^^Sdli Tuiidi.*’ 

Mali, Lala and Sail are the names of the persons. 
S4hnu and Tundi are the names of their castes. 

(3), Balale is the 3rd person plural, future tense, 
from balna, to say.^^ 

Eel, s. f., remembrance, memory. Abe liet ai minjo/^ no re- 
membrance came to me. 


The wooing or Sambhua 

L ScmbhM mtrd murtyddd ndl ! 

2. Sainbhud dherd (-) haildi. (^) 

3. Dherd hoi Idi ho merijdn ! 

4. Samhhud dherd hoi Idt. 

5. Kmialm (^) ri rofi^ ghiu^ ddl^ 

0. Samhhiul khdi Icari jd, 

7. Khdi karijd ho itieri jdn / 

8. Dohar dindl ('^) hachhdiy 
It Bamhhtid soi kari (^) jd^ 

10. Sot kari jd merijdn ! 

11. Sa nih h ltd sot kari j d , 

12. Kdldjind (*'), dord {^) hachhi (^), choH (®) 

13. A-mmd merl I Samhhud dyd ho, 

1. Oh Saiiibliu, my first dancer ! 

2. Oh Sambhu ! be slow (ue., stay hero). 

3. Bo slow, my life 1 

4. Oh Sambhii be slow. 

5. Bread of wheat, ghi and ddlj 

6. Ob Fanxbhu ! eat before you go : (literally having eaten 

go-”') 
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.:ai 


Eat before yon go, mj life ! 

I am spreading* a shawl. 

Oil SaiiiWiUj, sleep before yon go : {literally liaTing slept 
go/^} 

Sleep l3e£ore: yon. gOj. my life. !. 

Oil Saiiibliil ! sleep before yon go, 

, {With), a bl,ack like -girdle (and) a white frock, 

.Oil mother !' my .Sambku .lias 'come. \ 


7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

. 10 . 

Ml.. 

13 . 

p)v ..Hoi ' kliai kari,''' and “ soi kari -are tlie".., 
. -coil] im-ctive- .participles ' from til e -YeiMs—- 

kiMiia^'- and ■ 'sons respeetivefr. In Hindi ;- 
tliese forms would be ‘Mio karke/^. .M*^' 
karke and so karke.^^ 

(') , Dliera is the Hindi and Panjabi dliira/^ slow/^ 
wlience conies 2^cl.liiiny/^';:^Mlowii.es^^^^ dhirtai,:.''^;. 
patience ”Mnd otker derimtives. 

Kanaka/^ .■-'■.Tlie-'.s.bort a at.tbe end of kanak^^ is 
added to nouns ending in a consonant to prepare 
them for receiving the case affix ni. 

Dindi is the present participle feminme, from 
dinda/’ to give. 

Jina is the pronominal adjective of similarity and 
corresponds to jaisa in Hindi, 

“ is the cord of black wool the Gaddi 

winds round his waist. Gaddi women also wear 
it, and the donP^ is used as a binder by women 
after child-birth. 

Haclihi is the feminine of the adjective ^^hachhay^ 
^ white. 

Clioli is the capacion s wmollen frock -worn by Gaddi 
men and women. It is secured round the waist 
by the ^^dora.^^ The ‘^Mholi comes down to the 
knees on men and to the ankles on women. The 
round tliewmist makes a large body in 
the chola above the ivaist. The body is called 
the khokli, and foi'ios a receptacle for very 
miscellaneous articles, such as a number of 
newlj" born lambs, bread, and wool for spinning. 


P). 

0- 

p)- 

p). 

p). 


^iv.: 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 


The Gaddi gibe’s choice oe a hosband, 

Ta bu4hfu jo na deni, chaehud, deni, chaehvd. 
8ojrs chunde ra7i4 bholiko. 

TA chakard jo nadeni, ehaoMia, deni, chachnd. 

Mah pande'vthijdt'de ha. 

Td cb&r^desi jo m detii, ckaehuA, deni, chachud. 
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6 . Gonl chug ancle jo deni ho, ^ 

7. Td Tojijo 7ia deni, chaohudf deni, chachm. 

8. Sajre chimch rand galiUho, 

9. Bhecle chcmindejo den% chachud, deni, chachud, 

10. Khohh hhare leld mas ho. 

1 1 . Bhedd de puhdla nd jo deni^ chacMidy deni^ chachm. 

12. PifMjo deld eholuho. 

1. To an old man do notgiv'e me, do not give me, father. 

2. I shall be a widow while my hair is (still) freshly done. 

3. To a servant do not give me, father, do not give me, father. 

4. A call comes — He gets up and goes (and leaves me) . 

5. To one who lives far away do not give me father, do not 
give me, father. 

6. To one who grazes a herd of cattle give me. 

7. To a sick man do not give me, father, do not give me, father. 

8. I shall become awddowwhilemy hair is (still) freshly done. 

9. To a herder of sheep give me, father, give me, father. 

10. He will bring me his pocket full of meat, 

11. To a tender of sheep give me, father, give me, father, 

12. He will give me a frock for my back. 

Notes . — In translating this song all the ^^tas ^hindall the hon 
should be omitted. They are without meaning. 


Jo in the first, third, fifth, sixth, seventh, ninth, eleventh, 
and twelfth lines is the sign of the dative case. 

Ohich in Qadi and chdchfi in the valleys of Kangra 
is a common word father. 

The meaning of the second and eighth lines is — you marry 
me to an old or a sick man I shall be a widow before my liair, which 
was done for my wedding, is ruffled,’’ i.e.^ I shall be a widow l>efore 
my wedding dress is worn out. 

Bholi ” in the second line is the feminine third person singula, r 
future, from bhona,'’ to be. ” 

Goru ” in the sixth line means a herd of horned cattle. 

Khokh ” in the tenth line is the body of a Gaddi’s frock which 
is made into a pocket by the frock being tightly bound at the wmist 
with a woollen rojoe called dora,” which passet^ several times round 
the waist. The khokh ” is used to carry miscellaneous articles. 
The wearer’s dinner may be seen in it or even half a dozen new-born 
lambs or kids. 

Gi^hli ” in the eighth line is the feminine third pei*son singular 
future, from gahmi,” to go/’ to become. ” 

“ LeM ” in the tenth line is third person singular future, from 
lena/’ to bring. ” 

Dela ” in the twelfth line is third person singular future, from 
aoaa, ^(to give* ; 
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Cliold is tlie woollen frock worn by both Gaddi men and 
women. It is made very capacious and loose^ secured round the 
Y^aist with a black ^YOollen coikl called dora. '' The cliold comes 
half down the thigh oh men and to the ankles on women. 

The Soism or Baja Gopi OtiAism. 

1. Chanan chauld ho TU'pi jhciriydn Rdjd Gopi Ghcmd omlide. 

2. Td nriiar hhold ho a^glivd chdndi hargd, tlieoidi huncl hatlion de* 

8. Td clihaje ho haithl matd Nain BariU nnin hliOjVi^ hhnri roe. 

4. Td phiri uparhun dekhe PbAjd Gopi Chanel^ td mcitd Ndin 

Bant I roe. 

5. Td kurdhi diti^ nidtaptlio gaUdn ? K uni hole oncmdehol, 

G. Td nail In- ho clitif hetdj niinjo galidvi, na hole rnande hoL 

7. Td kuniho herii^mdidy mande oiain? Us de naindn hadhdh. 

8. Td na ho hern minjO} beta, mande nain^ na koi galidn de, 

9. Td jaisi hdijdyhetd /ter ofi tain hdical tere. 

10. Tdjalhal maiidn ho gian km hhasamdn dherl 

11. Td Sikh deiiy mdtd/meri pdde timar kclyd, 

1 2. Td jog dhidyd Edje Bharthari, pdi timar hdyd. 

13. Td jog hodhidnd mo, mdld^ meri pdni iimar kdyd. 

14. Td jog ho dhidyd Bdje Gopi Ghande pdi nmar kdyd. 

1 . On a seat of sandal wood/with silver ewers, Eaja Gopi Ohand 

•was bathiiig\ 

2. The heaven is clear like silver, whence do the cold drops 

come ? 

3. Sitting in the balcony his mother, rTaiii Banti, was weeping 

bitterly. 

4. Then again Eaja Gopi Chandlooked up. His mother Nain 

Banti was weeping. 

5. Se. — Who gave, mother, to you abuse ? Who spoke evil 

W'Ords ? 

0. She. — Neither was given, son, to me abuse : nor were 
spoken evil words.^’ 

7 ^ Then who looked (at you), mothei% with evil eyes ? 

His eyes I will tear out. 

8. She . — ^^ Noone looked at me^ son, with evil eyes, nor gave 

me abuse. 

9. f ' It was thinking that) as your body is, so %vas your 

fatlier'^s.’^ 

10. Ha "was burned and became clay. He became a heap of 

11. Then give me advice, mothei’, make my body 

immortal. . 

12. She . — Rdja Bharthari became an ascetic. He made ' Mb 

body immortab 
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13, slionld become an ascetic, inobber. I slioald make 
Biy body immortal. 

14, So Raja Gopi Ohand became an ascetic. He made Ins body 

imiiiortal. 


A Song. 

1. Nahld di tan Jati LvMno jo chhaU^cJihaU pnchhdi. 

2. Td dtibld tun hit gum hold ho, 

(A Jati of the valley chaffing, chaffing, a Lubana asks). 
She,-^Fov what reason have you become lean ? 

3. Td eh tdfi ho tvtuy ho gorie^ Jamud dd hdld ho, 

4. Tan duje ho tafi tnti halri pr 'it ho. 

He, — First, oh fair one, the Jammu revenue is deficient 
I cannot pay the revenue). 

Secondly, the love of a girl is broken off I have 

been jilted). 

5. Tan dheiu hdlu deni hah Luhdnudh, 

6. Bhari deni hah Jammudh de hale ho, 

7. Tdh navvii navvi Idni hdn prit ho. 

She, — Then you must sell your ear-rings and nose-ring, 
Lubjrlna. ^ 

You must pay in full the Jammu revenue. 

Then you must get a new, new love. 

8. Td pahile ho tdh hale ho Luhdnudh dhedu hdlil deni hdu, 

9. Duje hale math dijanjin ho. 

She, — Then at the first instalment, Lubd^mi;, you must sell 
you ear-rings and nose-ring. 

And at the second instalment the forehead chain. 


10. Tci ammd hajhuh rahni hdh^ Luhdnudh, 

11. Bdpn hdjhm rahni hah, 

12. Tudh hdjkuh djiun bo madhuni ho. 

Then you must remain without mother, Bub^na, 
You must remain without father. 

Without thee I am silent (i^., sad). 


A Song. ' 

Uch% nehima7;hidmerd sri thdhm sondd ; 
Uddhd hail jhtddndi hdn^ 
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Krishna.^Ta tu hajo riithi ncthi meri Ruhnani Bddhd ; 

Ttidh bin ninclr na mmdi hdn, 

Bddhd,— Td dardnid A mochru^ j ithdnidn mochruy 
Mu gori mochru nahihdn, 

Krishna,— Td tu mat riiikiny ruthinmert R^ihmatii Radhd ; 
Bddhd jo mochru le dena hd^.. 

On a high, in gh eminence my Lord God is sleeping ; 
E4dbs5j is fanning a breeze. 

Krishna , — Why are you pouting, pouting, my Rukmani Hadha ? 

"Without you sleep does not come. 

Bddhd,— My younger sistersiniaw (have) shoes, my elder 
sisters-indaw (have) shoes ; 

"I fair-corn plexioned (have) no shoes ; 

(To me fair is no shoe, literally). 

Krishna, — Do not pout, pout, my RukmaDi R^dha ! 

To Eadhdi I will give shoes. 

(Literally — To EMh^ shoes are to give). 


A Ditty. 


Khasam marie 
Dal hal harie, 

Khind lute,.. 

Tali paie ... 

Amhar hite.,. /. 

Kid Bind,, . 

Ydr mare ... 

Kidjind.,, 


If a husband die. 

If a blanket is torn, 
Put on a patch, 

If heaven splits, 

How can one sew it ? 
If a lover die, 

How can one live ? 
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Glossary of Words pecidiar to the Kan gr a DisiricL 
(aj), to-day. 

AlAoka^ adj., of this year, akho, as in akhoki cliliaU parob, 
chhali tliaiiQ Idiart liin/^ this yearns maize is {Ut^ ai^e) better than 
last year^s/^ 

Ala, a bird^s nest. Kas pakhrue da ala hai ? (Of what bird is 
that the nest ?) 

AlMa = Amaltas. (Lambagraon). 

Ambar, sky. 

Amri, hdrdni land, cf. otar, 

AndarwjJr, the court-yard of one or more houses. (Saloh). 

Ang, relationship). (Sliahpnr). Tahsildare kaiie tis da ang 
liai/^ (he is related to the Tahsildar). 

Angiijha, not bidden/^ known.^^ (Saloh). 

Ankhia, trouble : Mitr dusman ankhia de waqat paclihane,^^ 
(Friend and enemy are distinguished at the time of difficulty). 
(Edngra). 

Apan, but. 

Ate, and 

Auiida, drahii a small "drain cut across a field to drahi it (= 
ohalra). 

Awan, awaiia, the court-yard of a house. (Hamirpur). 

Baclialna, destroy, injure. (Kdngra). 

Badhim, to cut= Vadhna. (Bandla). 

Bagar, a kind of grass, used for fodder and for ropes, Andropa- 
gon involutes and Brcophorum cornoaiirn (St-ewart) ; cf. gao-dhan 
maid. 

Bagur, s. f., air, wind. (Kutlehar). 

Babri, year. 

Gr. B&fi, fore-quarter of a sheep. (Dharmsala). 

Bai, a covered spring. At the b4iis the camp of HarJ4la/' 

Also a woman’s nipple. ' ' (Garli song) . 

* io whi$h 0*. is are ;pecuUar to ih$ QMi dialec^t 
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ploiiglied land. (Kalolia). 

Bajliij except.^^ 
vV; Bajog^'loss. 

Bajrotlii^ liard, sfcrongj used of liard^ round stones in a riyer- 
bed as opposed to tlie soft sandstone of the cliffs ; cf, hasaral. 
(Baragraon). 

Bakhaiij ease, comfort. 

Ealad, in the south of the District, i. e., in Hamirpnr and Dere, 
balad is used for bullock. In Pdlampiir, Kangra, and Niirpnr 
dand is used. 

Balna, tell, speak. 

Ban], excoffimunicatioii. ^^Tujjo banj pa dita’^ f I have ex- 
communicated you). 

Banna (==Samalu) VUex negundojStev^B^Tt, 166. 

Baran, subst. masc. or verb, rain or to rain. 

Baruthi, the court-yard of a house=^^aZa?^, cf. awan. (Hamirpur) 
Bars^r^ (spelt barsaM), rainy season. 

Basa, a hamlet when high up on a bill. 

Basah, trust. 

Basand, ploughed land=-fcaraddadi. (Grarli). 

Basdi, a hamlet. (Ivutlehar). 

Basinda, a hamlet. 

Basunti, Adhatoda Vasica, Stewart, 164. 

Bat, a imd. 

Bat, s, £, egg. 

(3*. Bfclt, wind, as in barti b^t jalur^ wind is blowing D 

Bat, upper millstone. Thali, under millstone. (Bhawarna. 
Batrd-, H times, of interest. (Kutlehar). 

Batti, a measure == two sers pakka, 

Baur4, sown. 

Behaiid, capable of cultivation, (cf. behan). 

Beis (=bido,) a willow. Stewart, 206 — 8. 

Bekanu, a wether. 

Bera, a cluster of houses, a hamlet, (Dhatw^l). 

Bhajn4, be broken, as in had bhd.ji-go/’ (the bone was broken) 
Bhakr^ri, a mallet for crushing clods. 
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Blinlel^ fibre made from tliebark oftbe dhamanir^Q, (BaragraOD). 
Bliaiigan, tbe name of a fish : (Bhadpur), Bids. 

Blirtiiiia, break. 

Bhanor, see darolila. 

G. Bliarakli^ s. f. linng’er. 

Bliarautn^ a clod-cruslier. (Nadaniiti), 

Bliedu, a sheep genera^^ also a ram. 

Bher, an ewe. 

Bhethj a precipice. (Alampar). 

“Blnt&i dei dea/’ shat the door (h'h, the planks, used here 
as a door), 

Bhuknln, a clod-crusher, (Dera). 

fx. Biai, wind, as in bari biar jaluri^^ (a great wind is blowing), 
Bido^ see beis. 

Bij. lightning when it strikes (it is said), while bijli= the flash. 
Bihngan, a clothes’ horse, a stick suspended by two ropes from 
the eaves of a house. 

Bir^ a ridge between fields, (Dai'o). 

Birla, broad. 

Biiil, see dhaman. 

Bogluj a Gaddies purse of rintanned skin. 

Bohay, the npper storey in an agriculturist’s honse. (Sujfepnr). 
Buhla, adj.^ low, depressed. (Nagrota). 

G. Bujazii, tinder. 

Bm .dj Mow.as in « bn„ gid lop- „ 

Oliacb, father. ^ 

Chakona, square. 

Oimka== aunda, qn, vide. (Maldii). 

Ohamal, the plant which children call “ Jack-in-the-box ” 
(Garli), 

Chambaj MicheKa campaca^ Stewart, 5, 

Chamra, skin (of cattle). 

Cliamri, skin (of a man), 

Chatr^ti, mahser, of. kaki^ir^, (Dera and Sni/uipnrl. 

Chhalu, a lamb. • r / • 

Chharola, a stile. . ; , 
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Ohliiri, wood. 

Chhopa^ vaccination. 

Ohliu^ the six-sided cactus. 

Ohhu-nali^ water-cress. 

Ciiliubha; the rope with which a load of grass is lied, 

Chhumb, a stack of maize. (Kutlehar). 

Ohirindi^ ? maple. 

Chirna-j to split. 

Choi; a stream; a torrent. 

Chorna; to strip, to skin. 

Chou, a stream,— “ Is jiminia ki tre chou lagdo, tap nau bans ; 

(to this land three streams are attached; there are nine months 
for the water ). (Kangra). 

Chunchal, a sort of blackbird with a blue tinted plumage in the 

sun, 

Ohura; parched rice. 

G. Obiiriatb hind quarter of a sheep. (Dliarmsj^ila). 

Dah; courtship; as in “ meri dah karni (make love to me) 
Dadhnni; hive. 

DaguhX, grape-vine, and Dhura, grape. 

Dancl; tooth. 

Danga, a stone wall. 

DangU; a scorpion. 

Darohla, tiie multicomb, domesticated tree-bee ; cf. bhanor, the 

iinicomb; wild tree-bee. , i i x 

Pera, crooked, as den hikri (a crooked stick). 

Dlicijinau— Biul (^Gcrvict op2'>ositifolic(fy Stewart, 27), 

Dhak-dhak; little by little. 

Dharirmb to drag. 

Dherd; sun, 

Dhera, day (=dhiih’a). 

Dhingani; Hind, arliar, a kind of pulse, Gajamis Indious. 
(Eamgarh) 

Dhiotra, a daughter's son. 

.Dhirna, to drag. (Ohaumukha). 

Dhiu; a tree with largo leaves } bears a fruit. Ariocarpus inte- 
grifolia, (Lodhwan). 
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Dliiu^ claugliter, 

Plior, bullock. 

Dhnra> Dagula. 

G. Bind,, to cross (apasSj river, etc). 

Bolna, to tremble. 

Bond, a wood-pigeon. 

Dote, to-morrow. 

Diidliar, a hut in the cultivated laud for the purpose of being 
near the fields. 

Etki, this time, now. 

Ga, cow. 

Gabe, between. 

Gacli, a sheaf of rice. (Saloh). 

G. Gahn^, to go. 

GaMua, to speak. 

Gao-dhan a rope of bagar grass and mango leaves sus- 
pended across the path to a cowshed to avert cattle-disease. (Bara- 
gr^on). 

Gappf, chatterer, flatterer, as hi Katochari di parol, 
Gh^akari jo ata, Gappijiri jo Chole (i. e. chawal (at the doorway 
ofa Katoch helpers get flour, flatterers get rice).— Prorcr&. 

Gar, fort. 

Gar^kd, a clap of thunder. 

Garju, thunder. 

Garna, Garissa diffusa^ Stewart, 42, very like karaunda, which 
is Carissa carandas, 

G. Gaiihi, langur. 

Gh^lak, helper*. 

Ghd;lna, to help. 

Gh^lki, help. 

G. Gharangar, saddle of a sheep, (Dharmsala). 

Ghirini, the bird which makes bottle-shaped nests. (Saloh). 
Gharu, a precipice. 

Ghu^,r^, a stack of rice-straw. Kdngra. 

Gid, the name of a fish, (Bh^dpur), Bids. 

Gidli, name of a fish. (Dera and Sujdupur), 

God, an eeWike fiish, MestapeMlm armatm, (Dera and Sujan'* 
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Gobi’u^ son. 

Gora, wliite; fair (of people} . 

Gorn, a lierd of catfcle, as in“ tere goru kate taliar kin ? (how 
many bead are there in your kerd ?) 

Gotar^ tribe (restricted to the descendants of one ancestor). 

Gra, town. 

Giilu^ a cob of maize from which the grain has been picked. 
Gulu^ a cob of maize with the grains on. (Lodhwan), 

Gurlu, the sweet viscous matter deposited by insects on the 
leaves and flowers of the mango in spring, (Eajhiin). 

G. Hachhaj white (of things and animals). 

Hakhar, eye. 

Hd-khi, a glance. 

Duhi janie di hjikhi lagi/^ (the glance of two lovers met) 
(Garli song) . 

Hand, ploughing the standing crop of rice Hand Har inahine 
himghe^^ (the rice will be ploughed in Har), cf. ur. 

Hath, hand. 

Hath-lopa, groping— karn^, to grope. (Kjingra). 

Hatijira, a wretcb, a murderer. 

Hera, shikar. 

Hi, yesterday, as in Hi aun kachari jo na go/^ (yesterday 1 
to kutcherry did not go). 

Hiun, snow. 

Hidnd, Hiunda, winter, as akhoke hiunda manj tusso apni 
bahni bakri kathi charni hin ? (where will you graze your sheep 
and goats this winter ?) (Dharmsdla). 

Hiunwdt, snow-blindness. 

Iji, mother. 

It, a brick, 

G, Jabard, an old man. 

JaMrd and palM, names of blights, 

Jalu, when. 

JangM, yoke. (Bhawarna). 

Jdni-mdni, Nolens wlens. 

Japhlota, croton tree, Jairopha ctircas (Stewart’s Punjab 
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Jar^ feyer^ as in jar Wift ichhur^ lia (fever and ague have 
come). 

G*. Jeli, hard. 

Jhanntn^ axe. 

JlioM, a male buffalo. 

JIiumb=a stack of Indian coxm, (Lambagraon) , cf. chhiomh, 
Jillia, dumb. (Kdngra). 

Jun^s^ a wife. (Hamirpur). 

oroW; pi. ka (apparently, mate ka liia (there are many 

crows). 

KaliM, quarrel. 

Kajo, why ? (Garli). 

Kak, uncle, -i, aunt (i.o., father’s younger brother or his wife = 
patrii). 

Kakiaru, mahser (=chatrati.) (Dera and Siijanpnr). 

Kakri, cucumber. 

KalbeMn, the time betw^een sunset and dark, evening. 

Kama], Eotthra iinctoria, Stewar^, 107. The red powder 
which forms on the capsules is called himild and is used for dye, 
worms and itch. 

Kan, ear. 

G. Kand^, a flock, (Dharmsala) as in tussore kande manj 
ketaribahr^ bakri hin (how many sheep and goats are there in 
your flock) ? 

Kandd,, a thorn, 

Kancli, water beetle. 

Kanduha, a hedgehog. (Baragraon) . 

Kaniar, (Kotia-Nurpur) =A.maltas, Stewart, 62. 

Kanonian, parched Indian corn. 

Kaphi, tinder (—bujazu). 

Kard»l = Kacliuar. (Ei,ngi'a) . 

Karard,, hard. 

Karkar^, iris, with broad leaves and purple bluish flowers 
(Trinn d , Dharmsala) 

‘ Kasj a stack of rice, squared or oblong (Baloh) ; of. kunu. 
;(Saloh). ' , , \ 

Kas{:t,kra, a crab. (Dehlu in Mandi), 
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Kasar, swarm. 

Kasaral^ soft, used of the soft sandstoae which is rapidly 'worn 
into tracks by the feet of men or cattle (Baragraon) ; cf. kasari, 
and bajrothi. 

Kasari, sick. (Baragraon)* 

Ivasnia], Berheris aristata. Rasot is made of the root of the 
hasrnal, 

Kanr, a weed with a ycdlow flower (Lodliwan), observed in 
fields, generally in February and March. 

Kawar-gaiidal, a plant of the aloe kind, ? Aloe perfoliata, 
Ste-wart, 232. 

Kendo, Deosjpyros moniana^ right bank of Bias. 

G. Khadna, call. 

Klnhlu, a ram. 

KhakhiaVj the name ol a fi&h, in Urdu Malmser. (Bhadpni cn 
Bii1.s),. . 

Khaktu, a chip, splinter. 

IQiaMh, locust. 

Khal-dara, resin of the ckU {Pimcs longifolia), Darini. 

Hialri, skin (of a sheep or goat). 

G. Khan da, a flock. 

Khar a, good. 

G. ISar^l, hair. 

Kharat, loss, 

Kh^ri, basket. 

Khareru, foot and mouth disease ; (also called lara-rog). 

Khatta, sour. 

Khauhrd;, father-in-law. 

G. Kheil^ a porcupine {=sehli), 

Khili, land fallen out of cultivation. 

Khil-s^il, rent for uncultivated land. 

KhiM, cold. 

Khikharna, to teach. 

G, Khokha, the receptacle above the 
Khiiohn^i, to have sexual intercourse with. 

!gjLuchiii4 pass, verb,- from foregoingt 
Kbwki, dry. 
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Khnkli, puff-ball^ Stewart;, 268. 

Khunni, name of a fish. (Bi^s). 

Ki and jo, dative affixes, as in Debi OhancI here ki chalia/^ 
(Devi Ohand went to shoot). 

Kichh, something =knchh. 

Kir^, snake. 

Kin, common benii. (Lodhwan). 

Kochbi, or koohpi (Dadh), a large landing net. (Kiingra). 

G. Kod, a fair. 

Kokrd., bine rock pigeon (Mandhi) ; [vide parara). 

KothM, a clod-crusher. (K^ngra). 

Kndle, kudl, slope. (Bangar). 

Kukrele-da-th^-, a stack of maize stalks. (Sal oh). 

Kukrid.M., maize-stalks without the cobs. (Lanj). 

KuH, girl. 

Kunu, a stack of rice, round with a peaked top, c£. kas 
i(Saloh). 

Kundh, a large stack of wheat. 

Knndla, a stack of grass. 

Knpdih, cotton. 

Kurkd., name of a fish. (Dera and SnjjCnpnr). 

Kntar, dog. 

Knt-ph^t, land cultivated after an interval of 2 or 3 years 

Mhd, s. m., a landslip. 

Miar, land in which rice is not grown. 

Lahr, a ram used for breeding. 

Laira, Sawan. 

Lak, waist, Mera lak dole (my waist swings/^) 

Lan^, fine or smooth, as pitha Un{i M '' (the floor is fine). 

Le, thistle. (Lodhwan), 

Lindak, tail of cattle only. (Baragr^on). 

G. Linguni, a sheep^s tail (cf. lingti, in Knluhi), 

G. Lodhsi, blood, of an animal. 

Lo, light, as in lo kar,^! (make a light). 

Loda, inoculation. 
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Limj, wages for picking cotton. (Tira in Kiitleliar). 

Liirna, fall, 

Malie^ buffalo. 

Maob^ a kind of toothless rake, made with a ciiiweci blade and 
a handle^ for levelling muddy land. 

Makliar, a swarm of bees. 

Makliir, honey. 

Mantb flying fox. (Sujanpur Tix*a;), =manclrcin, (Kotla). 

Maran, TJlmus campestris. Stewart, 210. (Nagar in Kiilo). 
Masann. potentilla. (Triund , Dh armsala) . 

Matd, too much, excess. 

Megh, rain. 

G-. Molna, to meet, to be joined, to be procured, as in minjo 
Nurpur manj ik dhdr mola (I have got a range iu hfurpur). 

Mugi, a square receptacle made of mud and straw. 

Mull, mouth. 

Mund, head. 

Munakh, husband. 

Nii, name. 

Nacliarohi, the fourth day. 

Nagar, town, 

Nakaraj, the day before the day before yesterday. 

Nd.1, river. 

Nauud, a masonry tank as in Thural ka namid.’^ 

Napilna, to wring, (clothes, &c.). 

Nar, stone. 

Nilri, blue jay, (Malan) . 

Niman, slow. 

Oban, an umbrella of leaves on a bamboo frame (=poliril at 
Darini). (Hamirpur). 

Osna, descend. 

Otar, hdrcini land, cf. amri. 

Pahu, tenant. 

Paklirua, a bird. 

Palla, see j alar a, 

Pararu, a small stack of wheat. 
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Paraj^ tlxe day before yesterday. 

Paran, foot. 

Parara, blue rock pigeon (Miindbi), ride Kokra. 

Paridla, Enjthrina arhorescens. A tree witli large leaves, tborns, 
and knotted (?) bark. At Pundar in Nfirpur I saw some wandering 
tribe making broad bands of this wood, which they made up in rolls 
and used for making the hoops of sieves. 

Parohij the day after to-morrow. 

Parol, s. £., the gateway of a house. 

Parora or Porora. Tree it? ith long p oiiited glabrous leaves. 

Patar, leaf, 

Pdthd, name of a fish. (Kdngra). 

Patna, fathers younger brother, and Pati’er, -i> hk children. 

Patru, a water-plant with leaves like sorrel. (Lodliwan). 

Per-bhari, h'f. heavy-footed, ^^ pregnant.'^^ 

Peru, a large basket consisting of a cylinder with narrowing 
mouth and a hole near the bottom for taking out the grain stored 
in it. 

Phatu, a shingle for roofing (Darini). 

^ Phuka, life, soul, as in Parmesar bi kripa mere ghar vich char 
joMiTce ham (by the favour of God there are four persons in my 
house). 

Piche, behind. 

Pipal, red pepper. (Haiuirpur). 

Pirna,toget ready, as in piro men ptllke/^ (get ready mv 
palanquin). (Song). & .x 

Piiila, yellow. 

Prabliu, red bear (Kothi Kohar Sowar). 

Pragra, light, as in pragra (make a light). 

Prasan, thread as it is spun, ie,y as from wool it becomes thread 
and is wound upon the spindle, 

Piigna, to arrive. 

Puthi, prep, and adv., up, above, upon, as in potlii mat “gjiohe/' 
(do not go up). 

Eana, queen bee. 

Eidhi, spur of a mountain. (Eihlu). 

Rukli, tree. 

Eurhu, s. m. fixed rent «»= jP, Vkaiota. 
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Sahensar paen^ Asparagus racemosus^ Stewarij; 233. (?=t-Iioiisand 
root), 

Sakliiifcl^ unladen^ empty. 

Sakoij dronglitj Is baras sakoi bari liai. bun assan tlielii pa 
dene/*’ cf. thelii. 

Samalu^ see Bami^. 

Sandli^ a bull. 

Qliirtlini rand ni, Jhota siuclh ni.’ A Gliirtlini cauiiot become 
a widow anymore tbaii a male buffalo can become a bull . — Proverbs 
Sandli^ a standing place in shade for cattle. 

Sang narrow. 

Sap^r^ a cliff, or rock. 

Sat, cold, cool. 

Satha, always. 

G. Sathri, a bundle of rice, cut but not yet tied. (Sal oh) . 

Sauka, the state of having a rival wife. Sauke par niain 
ne manzur nahin kid,'^ (I did not consent to go on the condition of 
being a rival wife), Hansu vs\ Mt. Koko. 

Se, the functions of a barber, a shave. (K^ngra). 

Sehli, a porcupine. Panjabi, seh ; in GMi, J^ella. Sansk, ? 
Sel, bark-fibre. (Baragr^on). 

Sib, lead. 

Sinna, wet. 

Sirignii, ground-bee. 

Sit, (GMi, khit) ague. 

Sitak, bark of a tree. (Baragraon). 

So, placenta. 

Soa, slight rain. (Eajhun). 

Sotna, to glean, sweep, or collect by sweeping. (Lanj). 

Sukamaii, a parasitical plant. I have onl^ seen it growing on 
mango trees. Fleshy leaves. I cannot trace it in Stewart, (Nurpur). 

Sun^i:, needle. 

Sup, a winnowing basket of bamboo. Ghhaj is a winnowing 
basket made of the till of grass. Sup in Urdu, see Fallon, suK 

Sutnijan, marigold. (Hamirpur). 

Tahar, a head (of cattle). (Dharins^la). 
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Tail; a machdn. 

Tap; see under ihelu, 

Tarpandi; crooked (morally) . 

Tasia-; trouble; annoyance; (in G^di; tasia); as in niaina tasso 
saite takrar kari-leO; tiissa roz roz niinjo bajo tasia dinde lia ? 

(I made a promise witli you, wliy do you daily give me trouble ?) 
(Dharmsala Gddi). 

Tau, father’s elder brotlier; fem. tei, and tair; «-i; are Ins 
children. 

G. Taula quick (also Jitndri). 

Taundi, s. f., hot season. (Garli). 

Tliain4; a deposit, yih meri tliaina liai/’ (this is to be kept for 

me). 

TMk; s. £.; an obstacle. 

Thak; prep.; below, 

Tbali; nether millstone. (Bhawarna). 

Thelii; a flat piece of wood placed in a water-eoui'seto make the 
flow o£ water even in order to divide it equally amongst the smaller 
channels by means of pieces of wood {tap) fixed in the fheht. 

Thil, snail. 

Thuk; thick. 

G. Thdngdr; parched grain. 

Trilmbii; copper. 

Trikh; thirst. 

Tuka; a cob of maize without the grain. (Lodhwan). 

G, Tundi; sheep’s trotter, cf. thudii in Kuluhi. 

TJiadrar, a hamlet, 

Uns^ii; a spindle held in the hand. (Dharmsala Gadf.) 

TJr, planting rice by hand, assan naden ijr bhi-lei-chhadia/’ 
(we have planted the rice by hand in the marshes); c£. hand, 

Usdhal, fr. osB^; a descent. 

Usina; ascend; as m'^^muhfiu then nan nsindha; matha matha 
Mil (by me it cannot be aBeendod; ,1 'will come alowlv), (Dharmsdla 
, G4di) ; cf. osn£ , 
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A Gonh'ibiiiioii io the History of Weste7'n Bundelkha^id. — By C. A* 
SiLBEERAD, I.C.S. ; B.A., B.Sc. 

[Received 7tli May 1902. Bead May, 1902.] 

Tlie following is a translation of tlie first third of a History and 
Geography of Bundelkhand by Diwan Bijhe Bahadur Mazbiit Singh, 
Buiideia Thakar of Hanora in the Bans! pargana of the Lalitpiir 
sub-division of the Jhansi district. The author is a leading durbari of the 
sub-division and one of the chief Bnndelas of the Jhansi district, and a 
remarkably intelligent gentleman. He is the present head of the 
family of the Jakhlon Thakurs whose fortunes he traces. The tz*act 
with which this portion of the history is concerned is the Lalibpur sub- 
division, the Orchha state and the Chanderi pargana of Gwalior, to- 
gether with some of the neighbouring territories. It gives a fairly 
clear and concise account of the rise of the Bnndelas and their doings 
in this tract. The history goes on to give an account of Panua and the 
rest of Eastern Baudelkhand but this portion is little more than an 
abstract of the Chatharprakash, a translation of the whole of -which 
forms the bulk of Pogson’s ‘Bnndelas.’ The second part of the book 
is entitled ‘ Geography ’ and gives brief descriptions of the states and 
districts of Bundelkhand, containing little or nothing new; and also 
lists of the animal, vegetable and mineral products of Bundelkhand, 
which ax'e interesting as giving the local names of many things that are 
quite unknown to Watts’ ‘ Dictionary of Economic Products,’ and which 
I hope to be able to identify. 

The portion, the translation of which forms this paper gives ah 
account of some events of, it is true, mainly local interest, but which I 
do not remember having seen elsewhere related. The notes added will, 
I think, enable most of the localities to be identified. Ail dates are 
according to the Christian era unless otherwise specified. 

The first translation was done by Kliwaja Muhammad Zafar, Sub- 
Deputy Inspector of Schools at Lalitpiir, and mj acknowledgments are 
due to him for the performance of a tedious task. This translation was 
revised by myself, and I have discussed- doubtful points with the author. 
J. t 14 
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A JPortion of the History of Btmdelhhmid.—By DiwlK Bijhe Bahadttr 

Mazbot Singh. 

Several works on the history of Bnndelkhaiid are already in 
existence. But not one of them can claim to be so comprehensive as to 
contain a sketch treating of the geography of the whole of Bundelkhand as 
well as showing the revenue and population of all parts of the province. 

Nor do any of the existing works contain genealogical tables 
showing the names of all the Bundela Rajas and Chiefs and tracing 
their lines of descent and exhibiting the causes which led to the separa- 
tion of the various families from the original stock. 

Nor again is there any information forthcoming as to the extent of 
the entire province; and as to what portions of it are occupied by the 
Bundelas and by the Chiefs of other tribes, respectively, and what 
portions are under the direct control of the British Government. 

Lastly, other historians have on many doubtful points, contented 
themselves with the suggestions of their own ingenuity. 

It was with a view to supply these wants that at the instance of 
Major John Liston, Deputy Commissioner of Lalitpnr, I Diwan Bijhe 
Bahadur Mazbut Singh, Bundela Thakur and Jagirdar, undertook to 
prepare this history of Bundelkhand with the assistance of Mr. Quinton,, 
Commissioner of Jhansi, and the Political Agent, Bundelkhand States. 
It is intended that the book shall summarize all the narratives of 
events chronicled by writers of various generations best acquainted 
with the Bundela families. Abstracts and extracts from the following 
works will also find place in the work : — History of Iiidia (Hindi) ; 
‘^Vishan Parana^’ (Hindi); “Kawi Faria (Hindi); Yarsingh 
Charitra (Hindi) ; Chhatra Prakash (Hindi) ; Bundel Charitra 
(Hindi); “Geography of the Central Provinces”; Krishn Narain’s 
History” (Urdu); “ Wakiat-i-Bundelkliand ” (Urdu); “Imperial 
Gazetteer of Bundelkhand.” 

Besides this I am a native of this part of the Provinces and 
am myself closely connected with the Bundela dynasties, and have 
received my legends from my ancestors, and have seen many old writings 
and inscriptions on buildings, etc. ; my account may therefore be relied on. 

In India as the majointy of men know Hindi I have compiled this 
work in that language that it may be the more easily read. It is 
divided into two parts (1) History, and (2) Geography. 

Bundelkhand is the portion of India honnded on the north by the 
Jamna,, the south by the Narbada, the east by the Tons and the west by 
the Kali Sindh. During the period when Raja Udhisthira wus reign- 
ing in India, Sisupal was the Raja of Bundelkhand and the country 
was then called Che a-Desh* For several generations Sisupal and his 
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sons ruled over it; but lator it fell into the hands of Baja Baram of 
Ondh. This Raja erected a building at Kalinjar and removed tlie eitj 
of Charideri ^ from its site in the time of Sisupal to the foot of Gern 
hill and dug a tank called Parmeshwar. He built a fort at Geru hill 
and made it a military station. At a distance of about seven miles 
from modern Ohanderl ruins of temples, etc., still indicate the site of 
the Chanderi of the time of Sisupal these are known as Burhi (old) 
Chanderi.^ In a history edited by Mnnshi Krislm Narain it is mentioned 
that the kingdom of Baja Karam extended from Oudh to Man Mand- 
sowar ® and for several generations the Rajas of this dynasty ruled over 
it, Somi, the last B;aja of this line, left his kingdom and fled to Kachh 
and Bhuj, Jamna Deva — succeeded him and became king of Chen-desh. 
There is a legend that the marks of the hoofs of his horse are to be seen 
on stones in Chandpnr,^ Chandrapur ^ and SironJ ^; the only founda- 
tion of truth probably being that he was Raja of this part of the 
country and made Chanderi his capital. He claimed supremacy over 
all the countries f!*om the Jamna to the Harbada, and from the Ohambal 
to the Tons. About this time Bharat Raja of IJjjain conquered Central 
India, but soon after becoming an ascetic was succeeded by his brother 
Bikram, who from that date assumed as one of his titles, Raja of Chen- 
desh. He was a powerful and wise monarch and is said to have ruled 
over the whole of India. Chen-desh was the centre of his domain, and 
his kingdom was known as Madh-desh or the Central region. 

It is clear from the Vishnu-purana that Kag-banshi Kshattris were 
ruling over the land from the Jamna to the ISTarbada and from the 
Chambal to the Ken. But it is impossible to determine the exact dates 
of their reigns. The ‘‘ Imperial Gazetteer ” gives the following dates : — 
0 Raja Bhim-nagar. 100 Braliapat, 

25 Kharjor. 125 Nagendra. 

50 Dharamwats. 150 Biaghranaga. 

75 Asank danamar. 175 Basunag.® 

I In Gwalior 18 miles west of Lalitpur. Old Chanderi is eight miles N.-W. of 
modern Chanderi and its numerous ruins are almost buried in Jangle. 

3 Near UJJain. 

5 An almost deserted village in pargana Balabehat (district Jhansx) 16 miles 
S.S.-W. of Lalitpur). There are numerous ruins of Ohandel buildings (temples, 
horses, etc.,) for an account of which see Babu Obandar Mukarji’s “ Report on the 
Antiquities of Lalitpur.** 

^ In pargana Dogaha (district Sagar), 20 miles N.-B. of Sagar. 

6 A considerable town in Tohk, about 32 miles S, of W. of Bina Railway Station 
on the I.M, Railway. 

« The names in this list are spelt slightly diHerently. (See “Gazetteer** 
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In 215 Devanag, the last King of this dynasty, ascended the throne* 
In his reign Toraman, the general of Raja Gopal, who was a Eachhwaha 
by race invaded Eran ^ in 243 and conquered all countries from Bhopal 
to Eran. Toraman’s son subdued Gwalior at the same time. In 358 
Devanag abdicated and went to Narwar^ and was succeeded by Sursen, 
who was a descendant of Toraman. He (Sursen) built the famous fort 
of Gwalior in 285. 

An ascetic told him that his descendants would govern the king- 
dom for 400 generations, Gwalior has been a capital since that time. 
The descendants of Sursen ruled over Central India for a long time. 
In 593 the Raja of Kanouj invaded the kingdom and conquered the 
whole except the cities of Gwalior, Chanderi and Ear war. But the 
Kachhwahas soon recovered their authority. But in the meantime 
Thaknr Chandh succeeded in seizing several villages near Mahoha.^ 
The descendants of this Thakur were called the Chandels. 

The 84th and last Raja of the Kachhwaha dynasty was Tej-karan 
whom Dhandeva the historian calls Krishn Narain. About 933 the 
Parihar dynasty rose into importance and invaded and conquered 
.Gwalior* Krishn Narain or Tej-karan left the capital and went to 
Dhundhar,^ but his descendants removed their residence to Narwar 
and Indnrki.® 

Tlie first King of the Parihar dynasty was Yajradam«a, who sub- 
dued Central India. Meanwhile the Chandels of Mahoba were gaining 
power. Yajradama was followed successively by Raja Kirat, Raja 
Bhuvanpal I and Raja Padhpal. In 1093 Bhuvanpal II succeeded 
Mahipal who, in 1 161 was succeeded by Raja Madhnsudau, hut even 
before his accession the Chandels had got possession of the whole 
kingdom except Gwalior, which after his death fell into the hands of 
Tomar Thakurs in 1232. The events connected with Chandib and his 
descendants will now be chronicled. It has already been mentioned 
that duriijg the reign of the Kachhwaha Thakurs Chandib got posses- 
sion of Mahoba and Kanouj, and while Kings of the Parihar dynasty 
were reigning his descendants over-ran ilie whole kingdom. 

After the death of Chandib his son Wakipat ® assumed the title of 

I In Sagar district (pargana Khemlasa), on the Bina nVer, 6 miles S. of Bina 
Bailway Station (I.M, Kailway), (For an account of the ruins here see Cunning- 
ham^s Arohieologioal Reports). 

^ In Gwalior on the Sindh river 40*011108 S.-W. of Gwalior. 

8 One of the chief seats of Ohaudel rule in Hamirpur district, 

^ ITear Jaipur, 

® 32 miles W. N.-W. of Jalaun in Gwalior State, 

^ Frohably identical with Yakpati. 
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Baja and annexed A jegaidi.- Hia son Bijai conqnei^ed Cliailiarpnr/ 
Maiij^ Cbanderi, etc*, and was succeeded in order bj Jaso-Dbarm DeTa, 
Bijaipal, and Kirat-Yaram. Tbe last King Kirat-Yaram, wres(:ed Fauna 
and Siialigarli^ from the Gonds. After Kirat-Y'aram, Jaja-Yarma, 
SolaksHan and Prithur-Yarma ascended the throne in succession. In 
II 18 Govind-Chand succeeded Prithwi-Yarma and subdued the -whole 
of Central India subverting the Parihar dynasty which at that time 
retained possession of Gwalior and a few other villages only. 

hTar-Yarara succeeded in 1163 and was followed in 1167 by ParmoL 
In 1209 Narhar succeeded, in wiiose reign the Gonds, Lodhis, Ahirs and 
others rose and divided the kingdom, and the dynasty was consequently 
enfeebled. The last King was Bhoj-Yaram, grandson of Parmol, whose 
reign was a continual struggle with rebels, by whom he was sometimes 
defeated and whom he at others subdued. During his nominal reign 
Bir Bundela rose into power and got possession of Man,^ Mahoni,^ Kalpi 
and Kalin jar. He repeatedly defeated Bhoj-Yarma and finally over- 
threw the Ghandel dynasty. 

Several buildings of the time of the Ohandels are still found in 
Kalinjar, Mahoba, Deogarh ^ and Madanpur^^ bearing inscriptions in 
Hindi. 

After the overtlu’ow of the Ghandel dynasty that of the BundelavS 
was established. It is said that long before this Gharwar Kshattris, 
who were Suraj-bansis by descent ruled in Kashi (Benares). The last 
King of Gharwar was Ohait-karan whom Krishn-narain calls Birbhadr. 
In the Bundel-Charita it is stated that the total revenue of his kingdom 
was one crore of rupees. 

Birbhadr had five sons : — ^^(1) Ishri, also called Raj Singh, (2) 
Hansraj, (3) Mohan, (4) Man, and (b) Jagdas or Pancham. The last 
was his father’s favourite. In his lifetime the Raja divided his king- 
dom among his five sons giving half to the four eider, and half to 

1 Probably the capital of the State in the Eiindelkhand Agency of that name. 

SJ Probably the town 10 miles N.-W. of Ohatbarpnr. 

5 A town in the Sagar district (pargana Shahgarh) 40 miles N.-E. of Sagar. 

4 Said by the anthor to be probably Man-Hanipar in the pargana of that name 
(district Jhansi), 40 miles E. of Jhansi, hnt I am rather inclined to believe it is the 
Han mentioned in note 14. 

6 As to this place I am not sure, there is a Mahoni in Gwalior adjoining a Ma-a 
in Jala-nn district on the Pahnj 23 miles S.-W. of Jalann Town. 

® III pargana Balabehat (district Jhansi) 19 miles S.-W, of Lalitpnr, on the 
Betwa, for a.Ti account of the rains, see Onnningbam^s Archaeological Beports and 
Baba Ohandar Mukarjf s Beporb on the Antiquities of Lalitpnr. 

7 In pargana Maraura (district Jhansi) 36 miles S.-B. of Lalitpnr — for an 
account of its Antiquities, see the works quoted in note. 
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FancHam, a division whicli not niinatni'ally caused ili-feeiing between 
Pancham and bis elder brothers, with the result that on the death of 
the Raja in 1170 Pancham was expelled and his dominion equally 
divided among the four brothers. 

On the loss of his kingdom and wealth, he was in great distress, 
and he went to Bindhaclial,^ where on the first of Sawaii Sambat 1228 
(1171 A.D*) in order to gain a victory over his brothers and recover his 
kingdom he practised the most severe asceticism in honour of the 
goddess Bindhasni or Durga. For several days he took neither food 
nor water and continually chanted prayers; but without avail, on the 
eighth day, however, he sat within a circle of fi»’e and on the ninth day 
Standing on one leg prayed to the goddess, hut still without avail. On 
the last day he resolved to o€er his head to the goddess as a sacrifice, 
but before this consummation was reached the goddess cried : “ Thou 
wilt enjoy the happiness of a King.” Pancham. asked her to appear 
before him and to give him some sign that he would defeat his brothers 
and regain his kingdom. The goddess gave no answer. Pancham 
resumed his religious chants, took his sword and tried to cut his throat, 
but the goddess thereupon appeared and cried : Victory, Victory, Thou 
wilt be victorious and become Raja of a kingdom, and thy descendants 
will rule over Central India,” When Pancham was about to behead 
himself and the goddess saw that a drop of blood fell from the cut to 
the ground, she cried: “ Budit or Bundeia (a drop) ” and blessed him 
saying that his descendants would be called Bundelas hereafter, and 
then disappeared, Pancham collected a force, defeated his brothers, 
seized the kingdom and made Benares his Eastern Capital. The 
descendants of Pancham’s four brothers are still called Gahrwar 
Tliakiirs, 

Pancham was blessed with a son and according to the direction of 
the goddess, named him Bir-Bundela. It is said that during the reign 
of Bir Bundela, Shahab-ud-din Ghori invaded India and decisively 
defeated Jai Ohand Raja of Kanouj about 1195. Munshi Krishn Narain 
mentions in his book that in compliance with the orders of his father 
Bir Bundela fought a battle with Tatar Khan Afghan, in which 72 
officers of the Khan’s force were wounded ; Bir Bundela himself shot 
300 men with his own bow. This defeat actually stopped the Khan’s 
further advance. It may therefore be inferred that it was in the time 
of Pancham that Shahab-ud-din Ghori conquered India. 

In 1214 Bir Bundela ascended the throne on the death of his father, 
who had reigned 49 years. He was able to extend his sway over several 
neighbouring kingdoms to the West, Forth and South. In 1231 he 

I The famous shrine five miles West of Mirzapur. 
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subdued Kalpi and Malioni and after defeating Bbo] Yaram Ckandel 
annexed Kalin jar. Bir Bundela gained a complete victory over tbe 
Gharwars of Marra ^ and extended bis conquests to Rewa, Ondb and 
the Doab. These conquests are related in detail in the Bundela 
Cbaritr. 

He was succeeded by Karan-Tirth, who married the daughter of 
Nimrana Ohauhan. Karan-Tirtb obtained his name in conseqaence of 
having built a tirth or temple, which is still esteemed one of the famous 
temples of Benares. He offered Kashi or Benares to the Brahmans, 
His sou Arjun Pal came to Mahoni in 1313; and Toar of Gwalior gave 
him his daughter in marriage* From the Kabpriya and Kharsingb- 
Cbaritr it appears that be was the first Raja who made Maboni bis 
capital and ruled over Kalpi, Mau, Maboni, and Kalinjar. He bad 
three sons:— *(]) Birbal, (2) Sobanpal, and (8) Dayapal Tbe Imperial 
Gazetteer* states that in 1263 Raja Arjunpal sent bis son Sobanpal to 
Kateragarh ^ and that the fort was surrendered to him ; on his death he 
was succeeded by his eldest son Birbal. He gave a few. villages to Sohan- 
pal who had married the daughter of a Dhandera of Ganeshkhera.^ 
SobanpM not being satisfied with his share of tlie inheritance went to 
Kaga tbe Kangbar Raja of Kurar,^ with 45 sepoys and 18 sowars. In 
the Bundel-Cbaritr it is related that be asked Naga to help him in 
taking his share from his brother ; this Haga promised to do on condi- 
tion that lie would eat, drink, and inter-marry with him; Sobanpal wasi 
very much enraged at this suggestion and was about to leave Kurar,but 
hearing of his intention iJ^aga formed a plot to forcibly detain him, and 
compel him to accede to these proposals. Sobanpal bearing thereof fied 
from the court, and went to Mukatman Chaulian, who was a descendant 
of Dhandera Deva and commanded 4,000 men on behalf of Kaga. Him 
be requested to assist him against bis brother, but Mukatman refused 
saying that be would remain neutral* . 

After this Sobanpal, leaving his small force behind, went alone 
successively to the Saliiigars, Ohauhans and Kachbwahas, and told his 
story to them. But none of them offered to assist him. However a 
Panwar Thakur, named Panpal, Jagirdar of Karhara,® offered assistance 
and the two conspired to remove Raja Haga by stratagem from bis 

1 This the author says is in the Mirzapur district near its Western border. 

» Gazetteer of N.^W.P. T, 20. 

B Better known as Katera, tbe seat of a Jagirdar and titular Enja in pargana 
Mau (Jhansi district) 26 miles S.-E. of Jhansi. 

^ In Gwalior 16 miles W. of Jhansi. 

B In Orohha 20 miles B. N.-B. of Jhansi* 

S In Gwalior 27 miles W, of Jhansi. 
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kingdom, which was worth. 13 lakhs * It was agreed that Solianpa^ 
should go to Kurar and pretend to accept Raja ISTaga’s conditions of 
inter- marriage, etc., and invite the Raja and his relatives to his house. 
Sohanpal went to KnrSr and did as agreed on. After a time Raja 
JN'aga, with his brothers and ministers, came to SohanpaFs house, where- 
upon Panpal aiTived with BOO Kahattiis, and as soon as Raja Naga and 
his followers had sat down to eat Panpal Panwar and Sohanpal Buiidela 
fell upon and slaughtered all the Kanghar chiefs, and immediately 
seized the fort of Kurar. 

In this way on Wednesday the 2nd of Kartik Sambat 1345 (1288 
A,D.) Sohanpal became Raja of Kurar, and appointed Panpal and 
Mukatman as ministers. He said to them : — ‘‘ As no Kshattri in the 
time of my distress gave me help except yon no other save yourselves 
shall marry into my family.*’^ 

. Accordingly he gave his daughter in marriage to Panpal and as 
dowry a village named Itaura*, to his younger brother Dayapal as a 
jagirof one lakh. Prom this time the Kshattris were divided into 
three diffez^ent classes of Bundelas, Panwars and Dhanderas. The total 
revenue of the whole Bundela tenntory was 26 lakhs of which half was 
possessed by Bir-Bal and the rest by Sohanpal. 

Sohanpal had two sons, Sahjendra and Ram, of whom the elder 
Sahjendra succeeded him in 1299. He also had two sons, Kanak Deva 
and Saunak Deva, of whom the former succeeded in 1326. His sons were 
Prithwi Raj and Indra Raj of whom Prithwi Raj succeeded iu 1360. 
Prithwi Raj framed good laws for his subjects, subdued the Bundelas 
of BlrbaFs and DayapaFs families and performed a *‘yag” named 
Mabeshri s in Kurar. He was blessed with two sons, Madnipal ^ and 
Kisab. . In 1400 Madnipal succeeded and left three sons named Arjun 
Deva, Mai and Bhimsen. On his death iu 1443 the eldest Arjun Deva 
succeeded. The “ Kabpriya speaks highly of him as having had read 

I The aoconnf; of the origin of the Bundelas and the overthrow of the Kanghar 
Eaja of Kurar here given, is very different from, and much more creditable to the 
Bundelas than that giren in the Gazetteer of the K.-W.P. (T, 20), whence it would 
appear that the overthrow of the Kanghars preceded the origin of the Bundelas. 
The account given in Crookes ** Tribes and Castes” (II, 163) is intermediate between 
the two, but would seem to be certainly incorrect as regards the mention of a Raja 
of Banna, as Panna was first made the seat of a Raja by Chatharsal about 1675 A.D. 
At this time that part of the country was in the hands of the Gonds. 

3 In pargana Jhansi, 13 miles B. lN‘,-11. of Jhansi. 

3 A sacrifice of goats to Mahadoo after certain preliminary offerings and 
ceremonies. 

^ According to the Gazetteer (I. 21). Earn Chand was the son of 

Prithwi Baj and Madnipal his son. 
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to bim the font* Yedas and the religions Puranas, and offered 16 
Mahadan^ to Bmlimans. He had two sons named Malkh an and Satrsal* 
In 1475 Malkhaii siiGoeeded his father and. showed himself a powerful 
and wise prince. In 1482 he fonght with Bahlol Lodi,^ and dying in 
1507 left eight sons, Partap-Rudr, Sah, Jait, Jogajif., Baryar Singh, 
Bhao Singh, Khai’agsen, and Blrchand, of whom the eldest Partap- 
Rudr succeeded to tlie throne. He annexed part of the kingdom of 
Ibrahim Lodi^ yielding a reyenue of 1|: crores, Ibrahim being engaged 
in a struggle with Babar. On Babar's becoming emperor and return- 
ing in 1514^ after conquering the kingdom of Medni Eai Baja of 
Chanderi he only succeeded in recovering Kalpi from Parfcap-Rudr, and 
appointed him to rule the I’est of his kingdom. On the 13fch Baisakh 
15S7 Sambat (1531 A.D. ) he founded the city of Orcliha, and made it a 
military station. He was a famous hunter, and it is related that after 
reigning 24 years he met his death in this way ; one day while 
hunting the jungles near Orchha he heard a cow cry out in pain, and 
going to see what had happened found that it had been seized by a 
lion. He fired but missed, and finding it impossible to reload, attacked 
the animal with a sword and succeeded in killing it, but not before it 
had so mauled him that he only survived long enough to reach his 
palace (1531). 

He left nine sons by his three wives, of whom the eldest Bliarti- 
Chand succeeded him. The second brother Madhkur Sah, lived with 
him and assisted in the administration. The third brother Udiajit got 
Mahoba. The fourth Aman Das received Patori,^ th© fifth Pi'agdas 
obtained Haraspur,^ the sixth Durgadas, Durgapur,? the seventh 
Chandaudas, Katera,® the eighth Ghansamdas, Maigawan,^ and Bharat- 
Rai, Kurar. 

Raja Bhartichand built the beautiful temple of Chaturfohuj- 
Bhagw to in Orchha. 

1 The author tells me this is any great gift. A Mahadan of gold is not less than 
32 mashaSj {i*e, 214 grs. or about dS2-0-0) ; an elephant, a maiden, a complete house, 
all one’s possessions, are other examples. — (This would seem to imply a very much 
higher value of gold than at present). 

^ Eeigned 1451-1488. 

V :V.. , 

4- 1514 Keane (History of India I. 102) gives 1527 A.D. for this event. 

S The author cannot tell me where this is and thinks it probably an error. 

® In Pargana Bansi (Jhansi district) 16 miles N. of Lalitpur. There are here 
two large Ohandel tanks, (one ruined), 

'1 In Datia, 6 miles S. of Datla, 

S See note 23. 

® In Orchha 11 miles S.*B. of Mau-Kampur* 
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In 1544 Sher Sbab,^ having temporarily defeated Huraaynn and 
thus become Emperor of Delhi, attempted the conquest of Bundel- 
Miand. In accordance with the order of the Baja, Madhknr Sah with 
5090 selected cavalry attacked the enemy’s forces, and though he 
suffered heavily succeeded in getting possession of the enemy’s standard, 
and so steadily harassed his army that he was forced to retire. 

• The Emperor Sher Shah beseiged Kalin jar and annexed the neigh - 
houring country. During the siege the Imperial Magazine caught fire 
and exploded, killing the Emperor. In 1545 his son Selim Shah ascended 
the throne and in his reign Bhartichand took Kalinjar. This success 
of the Bundela Chief Selim Shah was compelled to overlook as be was 
at that time engaged in a contest with Huraayun and also with his own 
brothers. He had indeed once sent a small detachment from Gwalior, 
which was compelled to retire without even crossing the Sindh. Bharti- 
chand extended his kingdom till it stretched from the Tons to the 
Sindh and from the Jarana to the Karbada, and yielded a revenue of 
two crores. From about this time this part of India was known as 
Bundelklmnd — the country of the Bundelas. 

In 1551 Bhartichand performed Bajpai-yug® at Tongaran.s As 
he had no son be was succeeded on his death in 1552 by his next 
brother Madhkur Sah, who proved a wise and pious prince, learned in 
tlie Shastras and laws. He was specially a follower of the two-handed 
ISFarsingh-Bhngwan whom he worshipped morning and evening. He 
was also a man of great valour and simplicity, often riding out un- 
attended. His love of justice was such that however important the 
question at issue might be he would not utter judgment without first 
consulting the code of Manu, The Delhi Emperor attacked him on 
several occasions but without success ; these attacks were during 
Akhar’s minority conducted with insufficient forces ; when he however 
succeeded to full power he sent a large and well- equipped army under 
Kiamat Khan. The Raja advanced as far as Baroni * and there met 
the Imperial army, a severe engagement followed resulting in’ the 
retirement of IN^iamat Khan. Akbar then sent Ali Kuli Khan with a 
second force. To meet this Madhkur Sah despatched his eldest son 

i Assumed the Empire of Delhi 1542, and was killed at the siege of Kalinjar 
1545. 

% This the author tells me may be offered to any deity ; it lasts for 21 days 
during each of which various ceremonies and offerings are performed cnhninating in 
a sacrifice of 21 goats on the 21st day and the gift of various things including seven 
elephants. 

s Close to Orohha. 

4 In Datia, 5 miles W. of Datia town* 
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Ram Sah with an army o£ 36,000. The armies met at Bhanrer,^ and 
Ali Kuli Khan was repulsed and so much harassed that he retired 
leaving horses and equipage which fell to the Bandelas. His father 
was so pleased at the generalship displayed by Ram S ah in this cam- 
paign that he increased his powers. AkTbar made a third attempt to 
subdue the Bundelas, sending Jam Kuli Khan who liovrever was like- 
wise defeated at Chelra** After this battle the Raja appointed his 
second son Horal-Rao Commander-in- Chief, and his third son Dulhar- 
B-ao governor of the fort and treasury of Orchha. His fourth and 
fifth sons Ratansen and Indarjit respectively he made ministers of Ram 
Sah. His four remaining sons Saikh Partab Rao, Har Singh Deva, Bir- 
singh Deva and Satrjit being still quite young continued their education. 
In 1568 another unsuccessful invasion of Bundelkhand was made by 
Sheikh Kuli Khan, a general of Akhar. But in 1574 the Emperor 
sent Seiyid Muhammad Bara at the head of a larger and better 
equipped force to conquer Bundelkhand. This the Raja’s eldest son 
advanced to meet and a battle was fought on the Sindh, in which 
Ramsah was defeated and compelled to retire to Grchha followed by 
the Imperial army* The Raja himself then marched out of Orchha 
and another battle was fought, wherein in spite of the valour displayed 
by the Raja, and Ms sons and brothers, the Bandelas suSered defeat. 
The Raja’s brother Aman Das was killed, and Orchha surrendered. 
This disaster was followed by the loss of all his territory from Gwalior 
to Sironj. But nevertheless he succeeded in recovering his power to 
some extent, and in driving the Muhammadans from Orchha and 
Karhara ^ and making himself master of Bundelkhand proper. Akbar 
was not content with his partial success, and in 1633 sent a large army 
under Sadik Khan by way of Karwar. Madli Kur Sail collected 50,000 
men and marched towards Karhara when he engaged the invaders. 
In the battle the Bundelas were defeated with the loss of 7,000 of 
their number, and Horal Rao son of the Raja was among the slain, 
and his brothers Pragdas and Durgadas were wounded. As a result 
Orchha was recovered by the Emperor, Previous to this invasion the 
Kachhwalia Governors of Rampura ^ and Lahir ^ had made an alliance 
with Sadik Khan; hnt in spite of this the Raja laid siege to Orchha 
in 1636 in the course of which siege his son Satrjit was killed. Raja 
Biharimal’s brother Raja Raj Singh Kaohhwaha was at this time in 

1 In Owalior, 19 miles E. N.-E. of Datia town. 

^ Said to be in Datia State. 

S See note 26. 

In Fargana Madhogarh (Jalaun district) 18 miles ISi.-W. of Jalaun. 

^ In Fargana Indurkhi (Gwalior) 25 miles W. of Jalana. 
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the camp of Sadik Khgn. The Emperor serf, an order throrgh him 
re-irsfating Madhkrr-Sah, who thus returned to Orchha and governed 
the country again. But this policy of lenience proved a failure as 
regards the interests of the Emperor and soon after Akhar was obliged 
to send another expedition under Seijid Raju Bara Khan.* The Raja 
despatched Indarjit to meet it and he succeeded in defeating the 
Muhammadans who were driven back. In 1584 Prince Mirza Murad him- 
self, the Khan Khanam Wazir, Raja Durga, Raja Jagannath and Raja 
Ram Chaudar renewed the attack. It is related in Firishta’s history 
that when the Prince arrived near Orchha, Madhkur Sah opposed him at 
the head of 50,000 men. The engagement which followed lasted 9 
honrs, and in it 5,000 Bundelas and 1,200 Sawars were killed and 
Ram Sah, Ratan Sen and Indarjit, three sons of the Raja wounded. 
His whole force fled but the Raja refused to retire, and with 300 horse- 
men armour-clad, charged the left flat\k of the Imperial army where 
Murad was commanding in person. He succeeded in wounding Murad 
so that he fell from his horse and lost his arms ; Madhkur Sah said to 
him “ Why are you lying on the ground ? Get up, take your weapons 
and fight.’’ The prince answered, Why do you not kill me now you 
have the chance ? ” The Raja replied, “ I am a Kshattri, it is contrary 
to the custom of Kshattris to kill a weaponless man.” Murad was so 
struck at this that he exclaimed, I pardon you.” The Raja said “ I 
will make peace if you promise to restore mj kingdom to me.” Murad 
replied. “ Such part of the kingdom as has been in your possession up 
to this date shall he restored to you and a sanad to this eflect shall he 
given to you, but' you will have to accept conditions.” The battle 
then ceased ; and the Raja entertained the Emperor’s army for several 
days and showed great hospitality. Murad gave him a sanad bestow- 
ing on him the kingdom on condition that he shonld assist the Emperor 
with 7,000 Sawars when the latter required them for war. After this 
the Imperial army advanced towards the Deccan to invade the 
dominions of Ohand Bibi (generally known as Chand Sultana).® 

Madhkur Sah entrusted his kingdom to his eldest son Ram Sah, 
and to his grandson Bhupal Rao he gave Chainpur ^ in Jagir; the latter 
was the son of Horal Rao the Raja’s second son, who had been killed in 
battle, Bhupal Rao founded Bhupal which was called after his 
name. 

I Doubtless ideutioal with the ‘ Seiyid Kaja of Barba, of Gazetteer, N.-W.F, I, 

656 . 

3 Of Ahmadnagar. 

8 Said by the author to be in Bhupal near the Narbada, S. of Sagar town and 
S.*E of BhupaJ. 
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Dulhar Bao the third son of Madhkur Sab received Sliivapnri^ in 
Jagir; the favourite son Ratan Sen, Ghor-Jiiamai ® the fifth Indarjit, 
If ad-kachuwa the sixth Partip Bao, Kunoh ; the seventh Har Singh, 
Bhasneh;^ the eighth Birsiugh Deva Earoni.^ Madhknr Sah during 
his whole life only once visited the Emperor, on all other occasions on 
which he was summoned he sent his son Ratn Sen with 7,000 Sawars. 
His total revenue was two crores and ten lakhs. After a reign of 38 
years he died in 1583 ® having attained the age of 80 years. 

At the time of his death his eldest son Ram Sah was at the court 
of the Emperor at Delhi ; the Emperor after condoling with him bestowed 
upon liim the kingdom of Ids deceased father. The other members of 
the family who considered that they bad rights to parts of the dominion 
brought forward their claims and two years passed before these were 
all settled, Einally such of them as had acquired their rights under 
Madlikur Sah were continued them and their names and lands se- 
parately entered in the records. They were not entirely independent 
however, as the Raja enjoyed certain rights of supremacy as head of 
the family. The names of the sub-divisions are as follows: — (1) of the 
Kachhwahas Rampura (2j Raghubansis Patna Kachai 7 (3) Gonds 
Bilahra^ (4) Dangis, Garb Pahra^ (5) Panwars Konahra, (6) Gonds 
Bari besides these grants he gave to the Dhanderas Sahahad,^^ and to 
the Gaiitum clan Garhakota.^* Lastly Bihat, Beona Kathera and 
Mahewa^^ were given in jagir to four Bundela Thakurs. 

Besides these estates of the brothers of the Raja and the four 
jagirs just mentioned, Kalpi and Bhanrer wex’e given to Abdullah and 
Hasan Khan respectively. They were jointly bound to provide a total 
force of 7,000 Sawars for the Emperor in time of war. Tiiere were 
in this way altogether 22 sharers in the kingdom. 

1 Better known at Sipri. 

^ In Sagar district, some 27 miles S. E. of Sagar. 

S In Gwalior 5 miles N.-E, of Piolihar and 27 S.-W. of Jhansi. 

^ In pargana Garotka (Jhausi district) 3d miles E. N.-E. of Jiiansi. 

^ See note 42. 

« The Gazetteer N.-W.P. (I, 556) gives 1593. 

1 The state in the Baghelkhand Agency S^E. of Kalinjar. 

8 In Sagar district, 13 miles S. of Sagar. 

5 In Sagar district 6 miles N. N.-W. of Sagar. 

18 Said by the author to be near Oheripur (note 50). 

U Said by the author to be between Guna and Narwar, in Gwalior. 

15J In Sagar district, 26 miles E. of Sagar. 

1® The Jagir of that name on the borders of Jhansi and Hamirpur, (not of 
coarse as bounded at present). 

JA Said to be in Jalaun disbribfc. 

15 Said by the author to be near Kalinjar, 
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In 1592 Birsingli Deva raised an insurrection, in wliicli he was 
assisted by Indarjit and Partab Rao. They wrested Bban^er and 
Pawaiii * from Plasan Khan, Karhara and Bercbha ^ from Harduar 
Pan war, and Iriclib. ^ from Abdullah. On learning of this Akbar des- 
patched Daulat Khan, whom Ram Sah joined. The Raja reduced Bir- 
siiigh Deva to terms and brought him to Daulat Khan, and then returned 
to Orchha, while Daulat Khan went on to the Deccan accompanied by 
Birsingh Deva and the Rajahs eldest son Sangram Sah. But before 
long Birsingh Deva on the pretence of hunting returned to his home 
in Baroni against the orders of the Imperial Commander. Daulat 
Khan marched after him, bub on seeing that he was assisted by Bhu- 
pal Rao, Partap Rao and Indarjit, abandoned the idea. Shortly after 
this Akbar arrived at hTarwar by way of Gwalior, and directed Raja 
Ram Sah to either present before himself Birsingh Deva and Indarjit, 
who had in the interval stormed the forts of Karwar and Gwalior, 
or punish them severely himself. Ram Sah with the aid of the 
Kachhwahas and Patlians went to Baroni, and after a few days* 
resistance succeeded in expelling Birsingh Deva thence. In this 
contest however Jugrup Kachhwaha a man of some note, was 
killed. As soon as Ram Sah withdrew Birsingh Deva recovered 
possession of Baroni. But he very soon left it finding it not a safe 
place for him so long as Akbar and Ram Sah were his enemies. He 
accordingly went to Prayag to see Selim (known as Jehaugir after 
his accession) . He was a son of Akbar and at that time Subadar of 
Allahabad and in revolt against his father. Selim received him with 
great favour and directed him to murder Ahul-Fazl, who was then 
returning fi'om the Deccan. This he accordingly did, and on the 9th 
Katik 1660^ (A,D. 1603) killed the famous minister, midway between 
Karvvar and Antri.^ Akbar was greatly enraged at the murder, and 
sent many chiefs under Tirpiir Kshattri with a powerful force to 
captux'e Birsingh Deva; this force he ordered Sangram Sah the son of 
Ram Sah to accompany. Birsingh Deva was besieged in the fort of 
Irichh, but after a few days* resistance, fled by night and went to 
Pra}’ag. Selim received him with great favour and promised to make 
him Raja of the whole of Bundelkhaud as soon as he should ascend the 
throne. Birsingh Deva lived for a short time in Prayag, and then 
returned to Bundelkhaud, were joining with Sangram Sah he openly 

1 Probably in Gwalior on the Sindh river 16 miles N^-W. of Dafcia. 

* Probably in Gwalior between Fachbor, Narwar and Bharwar. 

^ In pargana Mofcli (Jhanai district) 39 miles K.-E. of Jhansi. 

* Keane (History of India, I, 141) gives 13th August 1602, 

s 11 miles S,-E. of Gwalior 
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revolted and expelled Hasan Kban from Bhanrer and Kbarag Rao 
from Lachnra.^ The brofclier of Kharag Rao, wlio bad been killed at 
the time of b IS expulsion, appealed to the Emperor, who ordered 
Indarjit to proceed with a powex'ful army, promising to give him the 
whole of Bundelkband if he should defeat Birsingh Beva and Earn- 
Sah. Indarjit begged that the Emperor himself should accompany 
the force, and would have obeyed the Imperial order, but that he was 
unwilling to ruin his eldest brothei' and make himself master of the 
kingdom. The Emperor dismissed him and sent Tirpur Kshattri with 
a large army to Orchha. When the general reached Gwalior, Eaj 
Singli and Ram Singh Kacbhwahas, the Bhadoriya Eaja,^ the Ghauhais 
Raja and the Jats^ joined his camp. As soon as the army reached 
Datia, Hasan Khan and Khwaja Abdullah joined it. In 1602 on the 
bank of the Betwa close to Orchha the conflict took place. The battle 
lasted several days between tbe Bundelas under Sangram Sab, Indarjit 
Partap Rao and Birsingh Deva on the one side, and the Imperial 
army on the other. Sangram Sah was killed, but the Bundelas were 
victorious. Indarjit being specially distinguished for his gallant conduct 
iu taking the enemy’s standards. Raj Singh Kuchhivaha wlio was 
with Tirpur’s force, was wounded and captured by Birsingh Deva, 
but Ram Sah sent him back to the Emperor’s army with respect and 
honour. Tirpur Kshattri, after remaining quiet a few days at Bharer, 
collected a fresh army there ; but in the meantime Akhar had died and 
Selim had succeeded assuming the title of Jebangir, In 1604 ^ bo 
summoned Birsingh Deva, who with Bharat Sab the grandson of Ram 
Sail and Indarjit went to Delhi. The Emperor bestowed on him the 
title of Maharaja and gave him a sanad appointing him ruler of tbe 
whole of Bundelkband. Tlie three returned to Iricbh and Birsingh 
Deva offered his companions his condolences on the loss of their 
dominions. After this Indarjit went on an expedition with the 
Emperor’s forces, and told Ram Sab of Birsingh Deva’s ap- 
pointment ; he straightway went to Irichh where Birsingh Deva 
received him as he had always hitherto done ; but a misunder- 
standing soon occurred and Ram Sab returned to Orcbba and 
both parties prepared for war. By the order of Jebangir, Khwaja 
Abdullah Jagirdar of Kalpi, and Haidar Khan came to the assistance 
of Birsingh Deva, who was also joined by Partap Rao and the 

i Now known as Ghat Lachura, 11 miles N.-B. of Man-Ranipur in Jhansi 
district. 

^ T!i 0 ancestor of the present Bhadoria Raja of the Agra district. 

S Cif Gohad, ancestors of the present Eaja of Dholpur. 

^ This is obviously a mistake, as Jabangir encceeded in 1605. 
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Bniideias of Kathera, Birsiugli Deva marclied towards Orcliba wliere 
lie was opposed by Earn Sab's forces under Bliupal Eao and Indarjlt. 
In the battle that ensued Tndarjit was wounded aiid the army of 
Orchha struck with, panic fled. Bhupal Eao with a small detachment 
forced his way intio tlie foi't, and continued to assist Earn Sab. Nego- 
tiations were opened and Ram Sab agreed to meet Khwaja Abdullah, 
who, however, ti'eacherously made him prisoner and carried him to 
Delhi, where the Emperor received him with respect, but in order to 
stop fartlier quarrels kept him captive for several years. By 1604 ^ 
Birsingli Deva was supreme throughout the whole of Euiidelkhand 
having reduced all the 22 chiefs who had participated in the kingdom. 
In 1608 after the Emperor had firmly established his power he released 
Ram Sah and bestowed on him the Jagir of Bar^ yielding a revenue 
of three lakhs. The kingdom of Birsingli Deva contained 81 par- 
ganas and 12,500 villages ; the total revenue was two crores. Accord- 
ing to the Bundelkh and- C barite it was bounded on the North by the 
Jamna, on the South by the Narbada, on the West by the Chambal, 
and on the East by the Tons. 

Birsingh Deva was well acquainted with the Dharam Shashtra 
and laws generally. He was mindful of the sin he had committed in 
usurping his brother's kingdom, and feeling great remorse, in peni- 
tence made nine pilgrimages, and offered innumerable sacrifices. In 
Bindraban alone he presented 81 maunds of gold, a gift remembei’ed 
to the present day. At Datia he built a grand palace at a cost of 
•Rs. 36,90,980, which is still a notable structure. On one occasion 
by order of the Emperor, he attacked and overcame the Rajas of Rewa 
and Narwar. In 1613 he erected a temple in Bindraban at a cost of 
30 lakhs. He performed the Taraian Birt,^ and listened for seven 
days to the recitation of the Maha-purana. He was famed for his 
strict justice; in this connection it is told of him that one day his 
eldest son Jagat Deva when hunting, allowed his hound to kill a 
Brahma-chari or hermit. On hearing thereof the Raja summoned his 
son to him, and put him to death for having caused the death of an 
innocent devotee. 

He constructed the famous tanks of Bir Sagar ^ and Barwa Sagai* ^ 
i Almost certainly wrong, see preceding note. 

« In pargana Banpar (Jhansi district) 17 miles N.-E. of Lalitpur. The ruins of 
a fort and palace and several Mutibaras still mark this formex’ seat of imie, 

8 This is a penance which consists in fasting by day for a month, only eating 
when the stars are visible. 

In Orchha, 13 miles S. of Orchha town, 

^ In lhansi district, 12 miles B. of Jhansi* 
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and many others — in all 62. Aboiit 1682 wlien Shahjaban ascendeid the; 
throne of Delhi, Birsingh Deva again revolted. The Emperor’s forces 
defeated him and captained Orchha. He then with 10,000 Sawars com* 
paenced a guerilla war in which he was well seconded by Jnjhar Singh 
and his own sons and brothers. After a year of this the Emperor 
restored the kingdom to the Bnndelas, but ofered it to Jojbar Singh, 
The Raja had ten sons -(I) Har Deva, (2) Paliar Singh, (3) Bliagwan 
Rao, (4) hlishor Singh, (5) Tursi Das, (6) Bai Singh, (7) Kidshn Das, 
(8) Partap Singh, (9) Madho Singh, and (10) Chandar Bhan. . Ho 
gave them respectively jagirs as follows: — (1) TaraohV (2) Tebri,* 
(3) Khargapur,^ (4) Semra,^ (6) Palera,^ (6) Baragaon,^ (7) Chir- 
gaoB,7 (8) Euncb, (9) Jaitpnr,^ (10) Hakarbai.® Each jagir was of 
such a size as to yield a revenue of one lakh. 

In the spring of 1627 Birsingh Deva died and was succeeded by 
Jujliar Singh, who distrnsfced all the Bundelas and made some, .alter- 
ations and reductions in the Jagirs. His brother Chandarbhan entered 
the service of the Emperor and was apppointed a Commander , of SCO 
sawars and 1,500 foot. About 1631 JuJ bar Singh in accordance with an 
order of the Emperor, went to Choragarh to fight on his behalf, and 
left his brothei' Har Deva at Orchha in charge of the kingdom, Ou his 
return, snspecting an intrigue between his wife and Har Deva, he 
questioned her, the Rani replied, “ as he is your brother I love, him, there 
is nothing else between us.” The Raja said, ‘‘ if you are true obey, me 
and poison him.” The Rani obeyed, but felt such remorse that she 
poisoned herself too. The Raja mourned her death deeply, and in 
1632 performed the ceremony of Agmarshanyug to purge himsbif of 
the sin of murdering his brother. Munshi Harnarain, an historian^ 
says that Har Deva after his death, appeared as a spirit and revealed to 
many that Jnjhav Singh had poisoned him to prevent his succession, 
being himself childless. As soon as Shabjalito heard of this he issued 
a proclamation directing altars to he erected in honour of Har Deva and 
the dethx'ouement of Jujhar Singh. Baki Khan was directed to enforce 
this order and went to Orchha with a strong force, but was defeated 

1 In Orchlia, 27 miles E. N.-E. of Jhansi, 

S The present capital of Orchha state. . ^ . - 

8 In Orchha 20 miles E of Tehri. 

^ In Orchha, 14 miles S. of Orchha. , 

8 In Orchha, 18 miles S.'-E. of Mau-Eanipur. 

8 jn pargana Jhansi, nine miles E, !N.-E,of Jhansi. . . 

.1 In pargana Moth (Jhansi district)T7 miles N.-E, of Jhansi, , . 

8 The former state of that name west of -Mahoba now part of the Hamirpur 
'■Aiat riot 

® In pargana Garotha (Jhansi district) 50 miles Nf-E. of Jhansi, . . - 
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and returned to Dellii. In 1633 Shabjahan despatched M 
Khan from Agi’a, Khan Jab an, t from the Deccan and Kbwaja Abdul- 
lah from Prayag. These three armies converged on Orcli ha, and a 
severe conflict took place in which Salivahan' the son of Ohampat Rai 
Jagirdar of Mahewa was killed. In the night after the battle when 
both armies were in their camps, Ohampat Rai took with him a body 
of Jnjhar Singh’s troops and unexpectedly fell upon the enemy. Bald 
Khan and Shabar Khan the general were both killed, but in spifce of 
the loss of their leaders the Imperial army gallantly opposed the Raja’s 
forces and succeeded in separating the Raja from his allies ; finally 
Jnjhar Singh was completely defeated and fled to the Deccan, but fell 
ill and died iii Gondwana. Ohampat Rai continued a guerilla warfare, 
while the Imperial army returned to Delhi, and in 1635 the whole of 
Bundelkhand except Datia and Chanderi was annexed. For six years no 
-one was appointed Raja of Orchha, and during the anarchy consequent 
thereon Ohampat Rai continued to ravage the country he collected many 
of the late Raja’s army, possessed himself of Orchha, plundered Sironj, 
captured Bhilsa and defeated the Subadar of TJjjain. In short he 
ravaged the country from Jhansi to Mahewa. In 1633 Shahjahan 
sent an expedition commanded by Muhammad Shah, Waii Bahadur 
Khau, Nauslier Khan, and Abdullah Khan. Ohampat Rai was be- 
sieged in the fort of Orchha, and after a gallant resistance w^as defeat- 
ed and his brother Pahar Singh was sent for from Dhamoni ^ and set 
up in his place. He was not however entrusted with the whole of 
Bundelkhand, bnt only with such a portion of it as yielded a revenue 
of 60 lakhs, for Datia and Ohanderi had long before this been annexed 
and made over to other rulers* Besides these two, several other small 
states were refcained. Ohampat Rai succeeded however in escaping from 
the besieged fort, and continued his ravages as before. 

Pahar Singh had two sons Sujan Singh and Indraman. In 1651 
Sujan Singh was installed as Raja on the death of his father. The 
famous tank at Arjar® was constructed in his time. The Imperial 
Gazetteer states that the town of Ranipur,^ which is close to Man, was 

1 There would seem to be some mistake here, as the only Khan Jalian ap- 
parently known at this time was Khan Jahan Lodi, who revolted but was defeated 
and killed in 1631. 

^ In Sagar district, 25 miles N. of Sagar* This was later the most important 
seat of Muhammadan rule in South-Western Bundelkhand, and there are fine ruins 
of a very extensive, fort externally somewhat of the style of that at Agra, andi also 
■ruins of . a large .walled town. The place now is almost entirely uninhabited and 
over-grown with jungle. 

8 Half in Jhansi and. half in Orchha, 18 miles 1. S.-E. of Jhaaei. 

^ According to the Gazetteer it was founded by his mother, the Ram Hiradeva 
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built by bim. He left no beir, and the kingdom passed to his’ brother 
Indramao. Thelatter died after three years in 1673, and his son 
Jaswant Singh succeeded him^ but died in 1686, leaving the throne to 
his sou Bhag want Singh a minor. The widow of Indraman, Raul Ba| 
Kuu’war, was appointed regent. In 1688, Bhagwant Singh died child- 
less ; and accordingly Aghota Singh the son of Bijhe Sah was summoned 
from Baragaon in 1689 to be adopted. He was sent to Aurangzeb who 
approved the adoption and solemnly nominated him. Aghota Singh was 
a brave, hardworking and wise prince. About 1 708 Balaji ^ Marhatta 
invaded Bundelkliand and defeated Kamar AH Khan who had been 
despatched by the Emperor to oppose him. Thereupon Shahjahan^ 
ordered Aghota Singh to march against the Marhatta leader. The 
latter was slain in the first battle, and the army returned to the Deccan. 
In 1715 Aghota Singh constructed the statue of a man in gold, and 
presented it to Brahmans. He was then blessed with a child who was 
named Prithwi Singh. On one occasion Aghota Singh accompanied 
•Bahadur Shah tlie Mughal Emperor, to the Panjab and distinguished 
himself by gaining a victory over the Siklis.® In his time the power of 
the Mughal Emperors began to decline, and the Marhattas rose into 
importance, and repeated attacks were made by them on Delhi. In 
1735 Malliar Rao Holkar with 100,000 men marched from the Deccan. 
Aghota Singh with the Raja of Datia and other of his relatives opposed 
him, and a disastrous conflict took place near Jhansi. On both sides 
the killed and wounded numbered about 9,000, but Malhar llao and his 
chiefs were slain, ^ and in consequence the army was disheartened and 
retarned. Two months after this conflict in the middle of 1735, Aghota 
Singh died and was succeeded by Prithwi Singh. During his reign 
all his brothers and relatives turned against him and Rajendragir who 
had charge of the fort of Jhansi revolted and took possession of Jhansi 
and Moth.^ On the other side the country was ravaged by Gujars and 
Kangars. On the death of Prithwi Singh he was succeeded by his 
grandson Sanwant Singh. In 1748 Sahu ^ sent an expedition under 

in 1678 (Gazetteer N.-W. P., I. 573). There is an inexplicable error in the date 
somewhere. ^ i 

1 Presumably, Balaji Visvanath first Peshwa? it is probably meant that an 
invasion was made at his orders. 

^ This is obviously a mistake, and probably Bahadur Shah (1707 — 13) is meant, 

^ This was probably the expedition commanded by Hnnian Khan (1710). 

This is arrogating too much to the Bundelas, Malhar. Rao Holkar was not 
slain, but was merely checked in 1736 by Saadat Ali Khan Subadar of Oudh, 

^ The N.-W. pargana of Jhansi district. • 

® Maharaja of the Marhattas. This event happened in 1742. According to 
Gazetteer N.-W. P# (1. 30). ’ 
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Naru Shankar, who defeated the Raja and overthrew his kingdom. 
At that time the total revenue was 'Rs. 24,54,264. One-third of the 
territory including the seven parganas of Pachhor, Karhara, Moth, 
Garotha, Garwai,^ Mau, and Jhansi, was annexed by the Marhattas. 
The revenue of the ceded portions amounted to eight lakhs. The 
Marhattas made Jhansi the head-quarters of the territoiy and Sheo 
Eao Bhao was apppointed Goveraor. The Sanyasis * were totally 
overthrown. Sanwant Singh ruled for eight years over the remaining 
part of his kingdom, and then died without heirs. His widow ^ adopted 
Hati Singh, a grandson of Aghota Singh. In 1767 a quarrel occurred 
between Hati Singh and the Ram. The army and the ministers siding 
with the Ram, Hati Singh fled to Datia, where Indar jit received him 
with respect and gave him a handsome allowance. The Rani after 
taking Tehri, adopted Pajan Singh the son of Lachman Singh j hut in 
1772 quarrelled with him also, and Pajan Singh went to Tehri and 
lived there for one year and a half, while the Rani continued to rule 
the country. In 1774 disgusted with this world, Pajan Singh re- 
tired to Chitrakot, and devoted himself to religious exercises. The 
RM in the same year then installed Man Singh the sou of Am- 
resh of Mohahgarh> These continual changes in the selection of a 
ruler gave Vishn Singh ^ the opportunity to annex Amra^ and 
other villages yielding a total revenue of one lakh. The Rani 
quarrelled with Man Singh as she had done with his predecessors ; and 
he retired to Rajgarh. In 1775 Kunwar Bhartichand, the great 
grandson of Aghota Singh, was adopted. After ruling three years he 
fell ill and died in 1778. During his illness he had solemnly nomi- 
nated his brother Bikramajit as his successor. The state was now 
rapidly declining, there was great disunion between the various members 
bf the family and the treasury was empty. The troops refused to 
perform their duties owing to their pay being in arrears. Bikramajit 
sold pargana Barwa Sagar to the Subadar of Jhansi, and was thus 
‘able to pay the troops. He overthrew the Rajas of Taraoli, Mohangaih, 

1 Now forms the N.-E. part of pargana Jhansi in the Jhansi district. 

^ The author elsewhere states that when Birsingh Deva founded Jhansi fort 
he garrisoned it with Sanyasis, whose successors these will probably have been . 
As to militant Sanyasis in Bundelkhand, compare the fact (quoted in Orooke*s 
“ Castes,*’ XV, 276) that 2,000 Sanyasis attacked Ool. Goddard in his march through 
Biindelkhand (1778). 

® Named Mahendra Bini. ‘ . ■ . ’ 

* In Orohha, 20 miles N.*W» of Tehri. 
r. ‘ : •6;Then Baja of Samthar. ^ 

® In Samthar, 26 miles N.-E, of jhansi. 
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Semra, Palera, and JiroBj^ and annexed their territories. He dis- 
tributed large sums to sink wells and dig tanks. On one occasion 
he engaged the Gwalior troops, and so utterly defeated them that it 
is said that not a man survived to tell the tale. After a long and 
successful reign of 56 years he died at Teliri leaving no heir.^ In 
1834 his brother Mathura Das was installed, who was succeeded in 
1840 by his adopted son Sujan Singh, who also died heirless- In 1853 
Hamir Singh was adopted and placed on the throne. He was a 
debauchee and left no heir ; and consequently on his death his brother 
Partap Singh succeeded, and is still reigning, 

Jagir of Kfianya-Ddna, 

The second son of Aghota Singh the Raja o£ Orchha, was Amresh. 
He with the help of the Peshwa’s force obtained Mohangarh ^ as his 
share in 1735. He had three sons, Maharaj Deva, Man Singh, and 
Nannegir; Man Singh was adopted by Mahendra Rani, ^ and ascended 
the throne of Orchha, while Maharaj Deva succeeded to Mohangarh, 
and a jagir worth one lakh. After the death o£ Man Singh his suc- 
cessor Bikramajit attempted to crush Maharaj Deva, who, leaving 
Mohangarh went to Khanya Dana. His son and successor Jawahir 
Singh negotiated a treaty with the British Government in 1808. He 
had two sons Pirthipal and Bijhe Bahadur. In 1844 Mardan Singh 
Raja of Banpur^ made Pirthipal Singh a Raja in his kingdom; but he 
was not recognised by the British Government or the Raja o£ Orchha. 
Pirthipal Singh was succeeded by Gopal Singh in 1863. He left two 
sons named Chitthar Singh and Mardan Singh. In 1869 Gopal Singh 
died and was succeeded by Chitthar Singh. In 1877 at a grand 
Durbar held in honour of the Prince of Wales the title of Rao Raja 
was conferred on him. Chitthar Singh is still in possession of Khanya 
Dana, but has lately changed his name to Durga Singh. 

Datia State. 

In 1625 Maharaja Birsingh Deva seated Jujhar Singh on the 
throne of Orchha, and distributed jagirs to his remaining ten sons, so 

i In Oroliha, 17 miles S. of Orchha town, 

S Raja Bikramajit entered into treaty with the British in. 1812. 

8 See note 102* Elsewhere the an thor states that Aghota Singh bestowed this 
jagir OB his son in 1703, and that the Peshwa assisted him against Bikramajit of 
Orchha and gave him a sanad for Khanya-Dana in 1751, the two accounts are not 
neoessarily discrepant. ’ . _ _ . , , 

4 Widow of San want Singh Eaja of Orchha, 

8 Seep* 37, , 
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that each son.' got an estate of one lakli as liis share. , At tlm.t time 
Bbagwan Rai with two of’ his sons was at the Emperor’s Court as the 
representative of his father Birsingh Deva. ' His other two sons 
Dhurmangad and Sakhat Singh were at Orchha; Birsingh Deva 
entrusted the iist in which the share of Biiagwan Rai was" recorded 
to Dhurmangad. This Dhurmangad was very brave and warlike. It is 
related of him that after swimning a river he met a lion on the bank 
which he killed with one blow of his fist. As soon as he received the 
list showing to what estate his father was entitled he went to Palera ^ 
and properly administered the country. Har Deva and his nine brothers 
also took possession of their respective jagirs. When Bhagwan Rai 
heard of this he returned with the Emperor’s permission to Orchha, 
and asked his father saying, “ What order have you for me ? ” The old 
Raja replied “ Nothing, I have already distributed the kingdom among 
your brothers and you and given a separate list showing each one’s 
share. The details of your share are with your son Dhurmangad Singh, 
go and take it from him.” Bhagwto Rai not liking to quarrel with his 
son, asked his father to grant him the grand palace of Datia, four 
courtiers and 300 horsemen. The Raja did so, and gave him the palace 
and with it the secret treasure buried tliere. In 1626 Bhagwan Rai 
went to Datia with his two sons, Frith wi Raj and Sahhkai'an. On the 
death of Birsingh Deva he possessed himself of Baroni, which had 
been allotted for the maintenance of his father. He ruled 21 years 
and died in 1617. But the Gazetteer (of N.-W.P., I. p. 557) states 
that in 1640 Bhagwan Rai and his brother Beni Das were killed by a 
Rajput in battle. In any case on the death of Bhagwan Rai his 
two sons Prithwi Raj and Sabhkarau went to Delhi, and peti- 
tioned the Emperor to continue to them their father’s jagir. But 
the Emperor was then engaged in despatching an expedition to the west, 
and could not attend to them. Accordingly the two bx’others accom- 
panied the expedition so as to please the Emperor by their valour and 
gallantry. At the very beginning of the battle the two young warriors 
charged the enemy at the head of 300 horse. The Imperial forces 
supporting them vigorously finally gained a complete victory. Prithwi 
Raj was killed in the battle and Sabhkaran being wounded returned to 
Delhi. The Emperor was so pleased with his conduct that he offered 
him a jagir of 12 lakhs out of the kingdom of Orchha. On heaidng 
this the widow of Prithwi Raj came to the capital, and begged the 
Emperor to do something for her son Ohatharsal. The Emperor will- 
ingly offered Ohatharsal Baroni with a revenue of Rs. 1,25,000 in jagir. 
From that time Sabhkaran was a jagirdar of 12 lakhs and Ohatharsal 

i See note 84, 
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of IJ. Sabhkaraii fought 22 battles for the Emperor, and died in 1684. 
He was succeeded by Rao Dalpat Rao, who built a fort in Datia. In 
1707 there was a quarrel between Azam Sliah and Bahadur SliahA 
On Azam’s side were only 22 Rajas, while all the remaining Bajas 
of India were on that of Bahadur Shah. The latter marched from 
Delhi to attack Agra. Rao Dalpat Rao was in command ® of Azam’s 
Shah’s force and advanced with the 22 Rajas to oppose the enemy’s 
army. The battle took place at Jajn a village close to Agra. The 
struggle was severe and each side lost 21,000 men, amongst whom was 
Rao Dalpat Rao, who had bravely maintained his position till his 
death. It is said that one day he had shot 400 arrows. He left three 
sons Bhartichand, Rto Chandar, and Frith wi Singh. Of these Rao 
Bhartichand succeeded his father in 1708. He died in 1711 and 
was succeeded by his younger brother Ram Chandar. He was very 
strong and well-versed in astronomy and literature. At the tinie of 
his succession his son Ram Singh was a full grown man. The Raja 
quarrelled with him and esiled him. He accordingly took up his 
abode in Chanderi. During his exile he maintained himself by sell- 
ing bis furniture, ornaments, etc. After a short time lie was blessed 
with a son whom he named Gumau Singh. He, at the age of twenty, 
had a son named Indarjlt, The horoscope of this child was sent to 
Rim Chandar, who was then at Dellii. He scrutinized it and pre- 
dicted that all the forefathers of the child would die within the 
year, but that the child would be pious and prosperous. Hamohanclar 
paid little heed to the prediction, and threw the horoscope into the 
fire. But the misfortunes foretold soon began to appear. Rot long 
after this he was ordered by the Emperor Muhammad Shah ^ to subdue 
Bhagwan Rao Khichhi. Ram Chandar offered 108 cows and a maimd 
of gold to Brahmans and set out with 1,000 horse. He -was tlien 95 
years of age but still wore his helmet and armour and could strike a 
mighty blow. The battle took place at Koraj ah an abad. Just before 
the battle he was reinforced by 7,000 inen from Datia. Riding on his 
elephant he commenced the attack, and succeeded in driving the enemy 
from the field to the gate of the fortress, but being struck by a bullet 
fell dead in the howdah. A Thakur who was seated by him had the 
presence of mind and courage to put on the helmet of the deceased 
Raja, and ordered the army to advance. The troops stormed the fort 
and set up their standard on it. Bhagwan Rao Khichhi with a hand- 
ful of men escaped by another road. After’ the victory the army 

i The quarrel as to the sucoeasion on the death of Aurangzeb, 

S The commander was Znlfikar, commander of the army of the Deccan. 

» 1719—1748. ■ . ^ • 
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performed tlie funeral ceremonies and returned to Dellii. Baliadiir 
Shall greatly mourned tlie death of the old wa-rriorj and sent for his 
son to bestow ou him a khilat and suitable rewards, but he was unable 
to come on account of illness. Within two years Rim Singh and 
Gurnan Singh also died, and the Rani of Ram Singh in 1746 installed 
Indarpt who was then a minor. She constructed tlie Sita til in 
Batia. The Mughal power was now rapidly declining. In 1748 Naru- 
Shankar^ marched from the Deccan to invade Buiidelkhand. The 
Raja was still but a mere child and the Malmitta general forced liis 
ministers to surrender him pargana Bbanrer. Pargana Alampur^ was 
at the same time given to Holkaiv About 1819 Indarjit bestowed a 
jagir of lakhs in Samthar on Debi Dhar Raj d liar, and at the same 
time much alms ; he also heard the recitation of 18 Puranas. He built 
the town of Indargarh ^ naming it after himself. He died in 1752 and 
his son Satarjit succeeded him. In 1788 when Mabajit Singh was 
going from the Deccan to Delhi, he met Satarjit on his way, and such 
a friendship sprung up between them that they treated each other as 
brothers. In 1793 Pundit Gopal Rao invaded Bundelkhand at Maha- 
daji Sindhia’s order, which however was approved by the Emperor 
Shah Alam. He -first attacked Datia on the 13th Phagun (March 1794) 
with 12 companies of infantry, 8,000 horse and 96 guns. The Raja 
came out from Datia with 10,000 foot and 30 guns. , In three days 700 
men and eight chiefs of the Raja, and 7,000 men of Gopal Eao were 
killed or wounded. The Peshwa’s general at J ban si, Sheo Rao Bh an, 
persuaded the Raja to purchase peace by promising the Pandit to 
present him with something which he said in reality he would not 
have to pay. At the same time he advised Gopal Rao to retire, -which 
he said he could do without loss of glory. Both parties acted upon his 
advice, and fighting ceased, and Sindhia’s general returned to the 
Deccan. In 1797 Sindliia^ again sent a force of 20,000 foot and 50 
gnus under Ambhaji Inglia. This army reached Bhanrer and in the 
month of Phagun (March 1798) overcame and killed 200 horse and foot 
and five officers who held Kanjoli ^ on behalf of the Raja ; the artillery 
was also captured. In Cheit (April) lie besieged the Raja’s son who 
was in the fort of Seonrha^ with a garrison of 12,000 men. For eight 
months the firing was incessant. Finally Sindhia’s force attempted to 

2. See' p, 24, 

8 This pargana consists of several isolated. portions imbedded in Gwalior terri- 
tory a short distance west of Jalaun district j and is still held by Holkar, 

, s In Datia, 12 miles K, N.-E, of Datia town. 

This must be Danlat Kao Sindhia, as Mahadaji Sindhia had died in 1794.. 

^ A place in the neighbourhood of Indargarh. 

® In Datia on the Sindh Biver, 40 miles N>-E, of Datia, 
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storm the fortress. The garrison after first pouring a volley into the 
attackers, sallied out and drove them back a mile or so. Both sides lost 
some 6,000 men, hnt Ambaji abandoned the siege and retired towai’ds 
the Kachhwaha country, ^ In 1800 Bali Bao came with 16 battalions 
of infantry, 7,000 horse and 80 guns. A severe conflict took place at 
Bilahri.^ Baja Satarjit,® Raja Jai Singh, Baja Durjan Sal, Diwan 
Chithar Singh of Jakhlon,^ Bao Dali! Singh, Jargoji Lakhpoji,^ and 
other Bundela chiefs advanced with 4,000 men to oppose him. But 
defeat or victory is in the hands of Providence, Raja Jai Singh, Diwan 
Chithar Singh and Dalil Singh were beaten off and withdrew to their 
respective dwellings, and Durjan Sal retreated to Bhaurer. But 
Satarjit and Jargoji Lakhpoji continued to stoutly oppose Sindhians 
forces close to Seonrha, where they were joined by Lai Sah and many 
other Kachhwahas. Durjan Sal returned from Bhanrer. Finally 
another battle was fought and Bali Bao defeated. 

In 1801 Daulat Bao Sindhia sent an army of 5,000 horse, four 
battalions of infantry and 18 guns under Piru Sah ^ to reinforce Bali 
Bao. As soon as he got near Seonrha the Bundelas attacked him at 
the pass (ghati). After twelve hours’ fighting the Baja’s force yielded’ 
and fled in ail directions. But Satarjit with his 30 selected horsemen 
charged the left flank of the enemy’s army, and wounded Piru Sah 
with bis spear. But one of the chiefs of Sindhia’s force gave him a 
severe cut on the head with his sword, which would have caused him to 
fall from his horse had he not been caught by Wali Panwar, and with 
the help of Rohaz Khan and other troopers carried off safely into the 
fort. The Baja died the same evening and his funeral ceremonies were 
performed. He was succeeded by Parichat. 

In consequence of the death of General Piru, Sindhia’s army 
retreated and in 1802 a treaty of peace was concluded with Sindhia. 
Parichat was a great statesman and beloved by both his subjects and 
his army ; but he bad no heir* One day he found a child in the jangle 
whom he adopted and named Bijhe Bahadur, and on his death on the 
3rd Magh 1893 (A.D. 1889) this son succeeded him. Bijhe Bahadur 
fought with Sindhia at Daboh, 7 but soon after becoming insane died 

1 the present Jalann district. 

S 1 0 miles W. of Dafcia in Gwalior, 

5 Called Ciiatharsal in N,-W.P., I. 409. 

In pargana Lalitpnr, Jiiansi distriofc, 11 miles 8.-W. of Lalitjjiir. 

6 Probably identical with Lakheva-dada. 

ft Better known as M, Perron, 

*1 The chief town of the pargana of that name in Gwalior, 30 miles W. S.-W. 
of Jttlann. 
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on the 8tli Kafcik 1914 (October 1857 A.D.) Bhagwan Singb the son 
of Diwan Mahewaran Singh was adopted and succeeded on tlie 3rd 
Aghan (December). He is still in possession of the Eaj, and has 
received the title of Lokendra Maharaja from the British Govern- 
ment. 


% 


ha^di 


Ghmderi State* 


Madhkur Sah’s eldest son Ram Sah was the Raja of Oreliha, but 
his brother Birsingh Deva dethroned him by order of the Emperor 
Jahangir in 1604.^ Rto Sah continued to resist for some time but 
was finally captured and brought before the Emperor by Abdullah 
Khan in 1605,^ He was received and treated with respect, but to avoid 
chance of future disturbances the Emperor detained him in Delhi as 
a State prisoner. Meantime Birsingh Deva made himself the master 
of all Bundelkhand. During the absence of Ram Sah, his grandson 
Bharat Sah and other numerous relations continued in arms and 
succeeded in seizing Patheri. After several days' fighting Birsingh 
Deva regained it, but Bharat Sah was far from being finally subdued, 
and captured Dhamoni shortly after. In 1608 the Emperor released 
Ram Sah and gave him in jagir Bar* and the surrounding country 
valued at three lakhs. He made Bar his capital and collected all his 
relations there. He had eleven sons and seven grandsons ; his eleven 
sons were (1) Sangram Sah (2) Hari Das ; (3) Bithul Das; (4) Mohan 
Rao ; (5) Tirbhuan Rao; (6) Sujan Rao ; (7) Bhawat Rao ; (8) Mukat- 
man; (9) Baibhadr ; (10) Makund, and (11) Kunwarju. Of these the 
eldest Sangram Sah had been killed long before in the battle of 
Orchha. The remaining ten sons, and seven sons of Sangram Sah 
came to Bar and settled there. Sangram Sah's sons were ; — (1) Bharat 
Sah, (2) Krishn Rao, (3) Bup, (4) Kirat, (5) Dharu; (6) Chandar 
Hans ; (7) Man. So large a family was maintained by a territoiy yield- 
ing but three lakhs per annum. In 1612 Ram Sah died and his 
grandson Bharat Sah succeeded hipa. In 1616 Bharat Sah defeated 
Godaram, who was governor of Cbanderi on behalf of the king of the 
Deccan and seized the town. In the same year he met Mirza Shah 
Jahan on his way to the Deccan under the orders of the Emperor, and 
told him the story of the storming of Chanderi, at which Shah Jahan 
was pleased and granted him a sanad. 

Bharat Sah built the present fort of Taibehat in 1618, and divided 


I See note 74, the dates are obviously a year or two too early. 
* See note 76. 
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his kingdom into four parts — Dudhai,^ Haraspiir,^ Golakot ® and 
Kangarh^ At that time his dominion was valued at 9 lakhs, of 
which be gave shares to his brothers : — to Krishn Rao several villages 
in Bans! ^ yielding a revenue of Es. 75,000, he built the fort which 
still exists there, and also Baor in Lalitpur city, which includes a fine 
well^ and is now occupied by the Municipal School ; to Diwin Rtip 
villages in pargana Bijrotba^ worth Rs^ 12,000; to DiwSn Xirat, 
Kakarua® with a revenue of Bs. 12,000, to Ohandar Hans Jimand ana ^ 
valued at Es. 10,000 ; to Diwan Dharu, Xaresra worth Es, 12,000 in 
jagir; and to Diwan Min, Baroda with a revenue of Es. 4,000. 

After Bharat Sah, Dehi Singh ascended the throne at the age of 
16. He was renowned in astronomy, medicine, literature, and the law 
(Dharmsbastra) and was at the same time an excellent shot. In 1665 
he accompanied an expedition which was sent hy the Emperor to 
subdue Kabul. There he lost 15,000 horse, and his Diwan Udebhan,^^ 
but ultimately the Imperial army was victorious. The Emperor being 
pleased with him granted him the following pargauas in Bundel- 
khand : — Garola, Khemlasa, Rahatgarh, Etawah, Basoda, Udepur, 
Bersia, Bhilsa, Sironj and Milthon.^^ With this addition the revenue 
of the kingdom of Ghtoderi totalled Es. 24,00,000. 

i Inpargana Balabehat (Ihaiisi district) 19 miles S. of Lalitpur. There are a 
large number of Obaudel ruins and a large Chandel tank here. For description see 
Mnkarji’s “ Keport on the Antiquities of Lalitpur ” and Cunningham’s ** Archaeo- 
logical Reports.” i 

® See note 35, 

5 An old deserted fort lying East of Isagarb in Gwalior. 

^ On the Betwa in Gwalior, 23 miles S.-W. of Lalitpur. 

6 lu pargana Bansi (Jhansi district) 12 miles, N. of Lalitpur. 

6 The well is a large baoH on which is an inscription dated 1628 A.D. 

I A large village in Talbehat pargana (Jhansi district) 19 miles N. of Lalitpur, 
still held by his descendants. 

8 In Lalitpur pargana (Jhansi district) 3 miles S. W. of Lalitpur ; the descendant 
of the original grantee has recently been sold up. 

S Jamandana Kalan, in Lalitpur pargana (Jhansi district) 12 miles S, by W, 
of Lalitpur. Still held by his descendants. 

10 Karesra Kalan, pargana Talbehat, (jhansi district) 28 miles K. of Lalitpur. 
Still held by his descendants. 

II Baroda Dang, pargana Banpur (Jhansi district) 18 miles N. N.-E. of Lalitpur. 
Still held by his descendants. 

1® In 16^6. 

1^ An ancestor of the author. 

I* This tract forms the S.-W. of the Sagar district and the native territory 
adjoining it. 

Garola, Khemlasa, Etawah and Malthou are now in Tahsil Khorai Sagar district. 

Rahatgarh is in Bagar Tahsil, Sagar district. 
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In 1079 Dobi Singh foughfc successfully in Bengal * coustructed the 
Singh Sagar lake and founded the village of Siughpur. The tank and 
village are both near Chanderi and still in existence. He built the 
Singh high in Talbehat which still exists but in ruins. Debi Singh 
died in 1717 at the age of 87, leaving three sons, Sahju, Senapati and 
Durag Singh. They all went to Delhi that the Emperor might select 
the successor, Bhanu the priest, who was at that time regent, recom- 
mended Sahju as being the eldest son, but Aurangzeh suspecting his 
choice sent for Rao Gromat and Bao Hada the two generals of the late 
Raja and asked them who was the lawful heir. They said that Sahju 
was an illegitimate son, Senapati a grandson whom the deceased Raja 
had adopted, and that Durag Singh alone was born from the Rani. 
The Emperor accordingly nominated Durag Singh as successor. He 
gave pargana Kanjia ^ to Sahju with the title of Raja. To Senapati 
he gave Bhangarh ^ with several other villages worth in all about 
Rs. 12,000 per annum. But Durag Singh was made sujaerain over 
both. W|^.ile making these grants Aurangzeb retained Bersia for 
himself and appointed Dost Muhammad, who had recovered Malwa for 
the Emperor from the Mahrattas, its Superintendent. This is the 
man who subsequently established the kingdom of Bhupal. 

In 1728 Raja Durag Singh defeated B%ha Banjliara.*^ In 1732 
Sankar Rao came from the Deccan with 10,000 horse to attack 
Oiianderi. But the Raja defeated and killed him at the Singhpur pass, 
aijd plundered his cavalry. 

On the death of Durag Singh his son Durjan Singh succeeded in 

Basoda and Udepur, are Sonfcli of Bina, the former a station on the I. M. By. 

Bersia the most Western part of Bhupal. 

1 At the orders of the Bmperor. 

S Till 1861 part of Gwalior, then exchanged for pargana Chanderi and other 
territory, and now forming the N.-W. corner of Khorai Tahsil (So gar district). 

S In Khorai tahsil (Sagar district) 20 miles N. N.-W. of Khorai. 

^ The story of Bagha, and of some clan of the Banjarfis is thus related by the 
author . ** A Baja of Asanagar near Bikanir was bitten by a snake and Jati a 
Jaini Guru promised him recovery if he and his people turned Jains ; this he agreed 
to do and recovered. But some of his subjects refused to obey his orders to become 
Jains and left bis state resolving henceforward to have no settled abode lest they 
should be again forced to do as they had just done ; they thus became Banjaras. 
Bagha was the son or grandson of the leader of these secessionists, and is said to 
have had 2,000 armed followers and 12,000 head of cattle. Hitherto these Banja- 
rns had paid dues, etc, on entering different states, but Bagha and his followers 
refused to do so, and tlmugh on several occasions attacked by the Imperial troops 
had been utisuocessful till this occasion. But the legends of Bagha are numerous : 
the criminal - fraternity of the Sanorias have a legend that the first grant of 12 
villages in LaUtpur and Orohha was for killing this same Bilgha. 
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1733.^ In his time GovinA Bnndela ® of Sagar seized Garola, Malthon, 
Khemlasa and Bahatgarh. .In 1735 Malbar Rao invaded Bnndelkband 
with an army of 100,000 and defeating Durjan Singh, annexed Bhilsa, 
Sironj, Bdeptr, and Basoda, and erected a fort on the honndarj, which 
he called after his own name Malhargarh.^ 

Durjan Singh left four sons, Man Singh, Zorawal Singh, Snba Sahib 
and Dliiraj Singh, Of these Man Singh STicceeded him. During his 
reign ^ Pandit Naru Sankar cam© from the Deccan, and annexed half 
the country comprising Mnngaoli, Sahrai, Piprai,® Kanjia and Isagarh. 
Man Singh gave Pali® to his brother Zorawal Singh, Bamori'^' to Suba 
Sahib, and Banptr ® to DhiraJ Singh. He had two sons Annidh Singh 
and Hati Singh. Man Singh built the fort of Mahroni,® and dying 
in 1760 was succeeded by Anrudh Singh. Rao Hati Singh, who lived 
with him, acted as his deputy leather than as a minister. In 1775 
Anrudh Singh died, leaving a son named Bam Chandar, who was only 
a boy, at the time. Hati Singh did not place Ram Chandar on the 
throne, hut himself ruled the country as regent. The Rani suspecting 
Hati Singh’s intentions, fled one night with the boy and 50 sawars to 

1 The dates given here for the accession of the Eajas of Chanderi are very 
difiEerent from those in the Gazetteer N.-W. P. (I. 350 et seq)» They are: — 

According to the According to the 
Gazetteer m 
1646—1663 
1663—1687 
1687—1738 
1733—1746 
1746— 1774 ' 


Debi Singh 
Dnraj Singh 
Durjan Singh 
Man Singh 
Anrud Singh 


author* 

—1717 
1717—1733 
1733— 

—1760 
1760—1774 

I have not so far been able to explain the discrepancy. 

8 Better known as Govind Pundit, the Mahratta leader who assisted Chathnr 
Sal when nearly overwhelmed by the Muhammadans, and whom Chathar Sal reward- 
ed with one-third of his kingdom. — (1731)* Ancestor of the Eajas of Jalaun, Jhansi 
and Gursarai. 

S In Gwalior on the Betwa on the Western border of the Sagar district. 

4 Probably 1748 (see p. 24). 

Sahrai and Piprai are both near Mungaoli in that part of Gwalior which 
borders the H.-W. portion of Sagar district. 

® In pargana Balabehat (Jhansi district) 15 miles S. of Lalitpur, still held by 
his descendants. 

*1 Bamori Kalan, pargana Lalitpur, district Jhansi, 7 miles S* S.-W. of Lalitpur. 
His descendants have lost possession of the village. 

8 In the pargana of that name (Jhansi district) 22 miles E. of Lalitpur. Dhiraj 
Singhs descendants no longer hold it, but possess in jagir Gadiana (10 miles H.-E. 
of Lalitpur) and a few other villages. 

s Head-quarters of the tahsil of that name in the Jhansi district, 23 miles 
E, S.-E. of Lalitpur* 
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Acbalgarli,^ and took up her abode at Cbaudhri Kirat Singb^s house. 
He immediately sent a letter to Jakhlon whence Diwan Dhurmangad 
Singh started with 500 men and arrived at Achaigarh. In addition to 
his own men he collected 50 horse from among the Zamindars and 
100 sepoys of the Ohaudhri’s. Thus with 100 horse and 600 foot 
behind him he reached Chandheri, and set up Bam C bandar in the 
presence of Hati Singh. Kirat Singh was made regent and Dburmaii- 
gad Singh Commander-in-Chief. Hati Singh withdrew to the fort of 
Talbehat, and prepared to fight. After a while Bam Chandar’s force 
arrived there and a conflict ensued which lasted several months. Ulti- 
mately Bam Chandar proved victorious and gave 16 villages including 
Masora^ to Hati Singh. In 1778 Bam Chandar was firmly seated on 
the throne. In 178B he put to death Hati Singh and a Brahman of 
Talbehat; remorse however came npon him, and he was so much 
afraid of their spirits which haunted him, that he made pilgrimages to 
all the shrines of India, but all without avail. Finally he visited 
Ajudhya, where, finding a refuge from his fears he spent the remainder 
of his days. During his absence from the kingdom one of his relatives 
named Devaju Panwar, collected a portion of the revenue and sent it 
to the Baja for his maintenance. 

Meantime 3 Ibha Sahib sent an expedition under Morupantb 
from Sagar to overthrow the kingdom of Chanderi. There marched 
out to meet the Marhattas of the Bundelas Bao Umrao Singh of Raj- 
wara^ with 2,000 men, Diwto Ohithar Singh of Jakhlon with 1,500, 
the Chandhri of Achalgarh with 1,000, and Durjan Sal Khichhi with 
500 horse; these all assembled at Lalitpur. A battle was fought 
between Lalitpur and Panari ^ which lasted the whole day, 500 men of 
Ohithar Singh’s were killed, and he himself wounded. The battle was 
indecisive and both parties returned to their homes. 

Baja Bam Chandar had four sons Parjapal, Mur Pahlad, Bawan- 
pal and Ohithar Singh. In 1802 he appointed Parjapal to succeed him 
and sent him from Ajudhia to Chanderi. He subjugated all the 
Bundelas, but was killed in the battle of Bajwara.^ He was succeeded 
by Mur Pahlad. In his time a Frenchman named Jean Baptiste Filose, 

i In Gwalior, 10 miles N. of Mungaoli. 

* Masora Khnrd, 3 miles, S.-E. of Lalitpur, 

8 1787, 

3 miles, N,-E. of Lalitpur, 

5 A village 2 miles, N.-E. of Lalitpur. 

S 8c, the battle just mentioned. In the Gazetteer (I. 351). Parjapal is said 
to have been murdered, but the author tells me he, when young, met survivors from 
the 'battle who relate that Parjapal was wounded in the battle and survived it 15 
or 20 days dyir»g in Lalitpur where a Mukbara in his honour stands now. 
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who was a general of Sindhia’s attacked Ohanderi in 1811. On his 
way to Ohanderi he conquered the jagirdars of G-eora,^ Bansi, Kotra,® 
Nanora,^ Barwar,^ Rajwara, Mahroni, Jakhlon, Deogarh, etc., and 
aridved at the capital. Raja Mur PahlM fled to Jhansi. Bat Diwan 
Bakht Singh and Kunwar Umrao Singh his two brothers, together 
with the jagirdars of Jakhlon, held the fort for three months. At 
last through the treachery of a Thakur of Silgan ^ it fell into the hands 
of Jean Baptiste Pilose. Talbehat was next attacked and captured 
after a siege of three months. In 1812 Sindhia’s general gave 3i 
villages^ to Mur Pahlad, and reduced the remainder of the kingdom 
of Ohanderi to submission. In 1828 all the Bundelas together with 
the Raja determined to overthrow the sovereignty of Sindhia, and 
sent a Yakil to the Agent to the Governor-General of India in Banda 
with a complaint that Sindhia was forcibly depriving them of their 
kingdom. In 1830 Col. Pilose came from Gwalior and the Mir 
Munshi from Banda to reconcile the two parties. It was settled by 
treaty that one-third of the kingdom, valued at Rs. 1,65,631 per annum 
should be retained by Raja Mur Pablad, and the remaining two-thirds 
he given over to Sindhia. Prom that date Mur Pahlad was known as 
Raja of Banpur. After his death his son Mardan Singh succeeded him 
in 1842. He [rebelled in the mutiny and his territory] was [confis- 
cated and himself] granted a pension of Rs. 9,600 per annum. At 
present his grandson Mr we Singh residing in Daiia, receives a pension 
of Rs, 500 per month. 

Sangram Sah the son of Raja Ram Sah had seven sons. The 
reign of Krishn Rao one of these seven sons, will now be described. In 
1612, -when Maharaja Ram Sah died in Bar his grandson Bharat Sah 
succeeded him, Krishn Rao was the son of the first Rani, but being 
younger than his step-brother, was passed over for the throne, and 
appointed to assist in the administration at head-quarters. As soon as 
Ohanderi fell into the hands of Bharat Sah he distributed “ Haks 
( rights, estates) to his brothers. But Krishn Rao refused to take his 
*hak’ and came to Lalitpur under pretence of collecting revenue. 
Prom Lalitpur he sent a representative to Shahjahin petitioning him to 

i Pargana Talbehat, Jhansi district, 33 miles N. N.-E. of Lalitpur. 

S 21 miles N. N.-W, of Lalitpur. 

S On the Betwa 18 miles N.-W. of Lalitpur. 

6 miles W. N.-W. of Lalitpur. 

5 3 miles N,-W, of Lalitpur; the man’s name was Bndh Singh, not of Clianderi 
as stated in the Gazetteer (I. 35‘2). The author tells me he aotually met him in 
his youth. 

s The chief of which was Kelgawan 23 miles N.-E, of Lalitpur. 
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grant Mm the * hak ^ to wMcli he was entitled as son of the first Bani. 
The Emperor ordered Bharat Sah to give him one-eighth part of the 
kingdom* He accordingly granted his bi'other a Jagir of Es. 75,000 in 
Bjinsi together with Raor and a garden in Lalitpiir city. The ten nncles 
and four brothers of Bharat Sah, who had been made separate share- 
holders in the kingdom were made subject to Ki’ishn Bao. From this 
time the descendants of Krishn Bao have been known as tbe Bansi- 
walas/^ They were entitled to take their seats on the right hand in 
Durbar, and were invested with the right of installing the Baja. Krishn 
Bao built a fort in Bansi and a well in Baor, where is now the Laiitpnr 
Municipal School. He had three sons Bishan Bai, XJdebhan and 
Dalip Harain, and died in 1643 when he was succeeded by Bishan Bai. 
XJdebhan accompanied Debi Singh (Baja of Chanderi) to Kabul with an 
expedition sent by the Emperor of Delhi, and was killed there with 50 
horsemen* As a remuneration the Emperor gave his son Makund Singh 
the title of Diwan, and presented him with a horse and two swords in 
addition to 58 villages in pargana Etawah.^ Makund Singh kept this 
jagir separate from that which had been granted him by his grand- 
father Krishn Bao. His uncle Bishan Bai was annoyed at this and con- 
fiscated his ‘ hak ’ ; Makund Singh complained against him to Maharaja 
Debi Sigh, and the discussion continued for some years, until finally in 
1683 it was agreed that the petitioner should get villages worth 
Bs. 27,000 from the jagir. ^ 

Diwan Makund Singh had two sons, Dal Singh and Naraingir ; to 
the former be gave pargana Etawah, and to the latter the Bansi villages 
After having done this he went to Delhi, and accompanied the Imperial* 
army commanded by Subbaram to Kandahar where he was killed in 
1760, Maharaja Debi Singh gave the title of Diwan to Dal Singh and 
Haraingir and confirmed them as jagirdars of Etawah and Datia respec- 
tively.^ 

In 1735 Malhar Bao Holkar ^ came from the Deccan and killed 
Dal Singh. His son Dhan Singh then left Etawah and went to Datia.^ 
In 1737 Abulfazl, an Imperial general, attacked Chanderi and a battle 
was fought at Datia in which Diwan Karaingir and 300 sepoys were 
slain. After his death his son Dhnrmangad Singh succeeded him. 

1 Now part of Kkorai Tahsil in Sagar district. 

S These villages lay in the S.^W. of Lalifcpnr sub-division, aronnd Jahhlon, 
Deogarh and Datia, at which last named is a ruined fort on the Betwa three miles 
above Deogarh. 

5 See note 168. 

^ See page 23. 

6 Near Deogarh (note 169). 
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Tlie laUer had six sons, Bak lit Singh, Uinrao Singh, Chiiliar Singh 
Udiajlt, Mrpat "Singh, and Rajagir, 

Dlinrmangad Singh took great interest in improving the jagir, and 
also in religious matters. During his life he eiitrnsied the whole of the 
affairs of the jagir to Chithar Singh and Bakht Singh, making Jakhloh 
the chief place in his jagir ; but himself left his family and retired into 
the Sidh-Gupha^ with two or three men and "became a devotee. Shortly 
after this he died (in 1794) and his sons divided the jagir between them. 
Chithar Singh and Udiajit received 1| shares and Diwan Bakht Singh 
and Umrao Singh one share only. Diwan Bakht Singh built a fort at. 
Nanora while Kiinwar Dmrao Singh and Udiajit erected forts at Baroda * 
and Dudhai respectively, both of which are now in ruins. Chitliar 
Singh also built a fort at Chapra,^ and a temple to Ganesh in Jakhlon* 
He was both war-like and fortunate. In 1785 he wrested Sahrai,^ 
Isagarh, Sarai® Chachonra® etc., in all 12 parganas, from the Peshwa. 
Tlie annual revenue of the 12 parganas w'as not less than 7 lakhs. He 
had an escort of 50 horsemen, and 1,500 sepoys who always attended 
him. On several occasions he helped the Rajas of Panna, Datia, Dhol- 
pur, Bajranggarh etc. It was he who repulsed the formidable attack 
of Morupanth of Sugar in 1787 and saved the kingdom of Ohanderi. In 
1807, Udiajit died and Chithar Singh in 1808. His brother Diwan Bakht 
Singh outlived him. In 1781 Dadu Baba of Malhargarb, who was one 
of the Peshwa’s governors, unsuccessfully attacked Piprai.® In 1795 
Sindh ia^s army with a strong force of artillery came from Pirghat® to 
attack Piprai, but was repulsed by Bakht Singh. In 1800 Bali Rao, a 
general of the Peshwa, with 12,000 men attacked Jakhlon ; the battle 
lasted the whole day. By evening Diwan Chithar Singh arrived from 
Deogarh and in the next dfiy peace was negotiated and Bali Rao went to 
.ToriJ® ■ . . . . 

1 A cave in the cliff under the fort at Deogarh over-looMng the Betwa, ' it con- 
tains a rock out inscription recording that Sohanpal took Kurar in Sambat 1346 
(1288 A.B.). 

5 Baroda Swami, 3 miles E, of Kanora, still held by the descendants of Kunwar 
Umrao Singh. 

, . S 8 miles S. S.-W. of Ohanderi* 

* See note 161. * ■ 

6 Is Nai Sarai in Gwalior 26 miles N.-E. of Gima. 

S In Gw'alior 38 miles S.-W. of Guna. 

1 Now in Gwalior 6 miles S. of Gwalior. 

B This Piprai is in pargana Balabehat (Jhansi district) 19 miles S. by W. of 
LaUfcpim. ■ ■ ■ "■ ' ■ ' 

^ On the Narain river in the extreme south of pargana Balabehat. 

In Gwalior 5 miles N.-E. of Mungaoli and 7 miles S.-W, of Deogarh* 
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In the beginning of 1812 Sindhia’s general Colonel Filose, with eight 
battalions and 200 horse attacked Chanderi. Maharaja Muv Pahlad 
being, unable to defend it fled to Jhansi, and DiwSn BakhhSingh and 
Umrao Singh opposed him. At first the general besieged the fort ot 
Nanora whence Bakht Singh and Umrao Singh, after bravely maintain- 
ing their position with the help of 60 sepoys for eight days, fled. 
Colonel Pilose attacked Jakhlon a second time in 1812. Diwan Bakht 
Singh maintained a resistance the whole day, and in the evening re- 
treated to Deogarh. After eight days the colonel followed him there, 
and after three more days fighting drove Bakht Singh Chanderi 
Mur Pahlad then fled to Jhansi leaving his fort to be defended by 
Bakht Singh, The siege was carried on for several weeks but in the end 
through the treachery of a Thakur ‘ the town was surrendered. Bakht 
gin<rirand Umrao Singh held out in the fort of Chanderi till provisions 
ran^short, when they fled to Piprai.* Sindhia’s general followed thern 
there but being defeated, on the same day went to Pali,» and halted 
there with his army. Another battle was fought at Dndhai and the 
Golonel. was beaten off. He then returned to Lalitpur and leaving two 
companies there started to TMbehat. In 1813 Diwan Bakht Smgh 
attacked Lalitpur and after driving out Smdbia’s troops plundered the 
town. As soon as he heard of the expected return of Colone Pilose he 
marched out and opposed him at Tenta,^ but be ng defeated went to 
Nanora and after a short time to Jamandana and there cut up *.00 of 
Sindhia’s Sawars. In 1814 a skirmish took place at Amrodh and the 
colonel was compelled to retire with the loss of four companies. In the 
same year Bakht Singh fell ill; a vakil was sent and a peace concluded 
by which the colonel granted him his former jagir. The Diwan died 
soon after at Tehri, and was succeeded in the jagir by his son Diwan 
Gambhir Singh aged 13, with his uncle Umrao Singh as guardian. In 
1821 Siam Rao was appointed governor of the district on behalf o 
Sindhia. He confiscated the muafi in Malhargarh, which yielded an 
annual income of Bs. 1,300. Diwan BahMur Ganibhir Singh marched out 
to oppose the confiscation, and encountered Siam Rao at the head of a small 
force The fio-ht lasted sis: hours and resulted in the repulse of Siam 
Rao, who withdrew to Malhargarh ; Diwan Bahadur was however wound- 
ed. After this a series of small fights ensued between him and Siudhia s 

% See note 180* 

B See note 153* 

4 16 miles K. of X^alitpur# 

6 Jamandana Knlaii. See note Id#. 

» Said by the author to be’neay Paohhor in Gwalior. 
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forces, full details of wMcli cannot be given in order; they will accord- 
ingly be merely summarized. On one occasion Siam Eao came to ParSr- 
sariji whence being defeated, he retired . On another occasion he attacked 
the village of Pall, and after 15 days’ fighting was repulsed. He once 
besieged the fort of Nanora, and captured it in 15 days ; but a few days 
later there was another fight at Kali Dun * in which he was defeated 
and driven back. He was then superseded by Madho Eao, but the new 
Governor was defeated at Bikrampur,^ and forced to retreat. Soon 
after he unsuccessfully attacked Diwau Bahadur at Bhuchera,^ but was 
driven to a distance of four miles. He was next repulsed at Kliand.^ 
After this another of Sindhia’s officers Lachman Eao attacked Fanora, 
and an engagement oecuiTed which lasted for 15 days. Another battle 
was fought at Qabora,^ and Diwan Gambir Singb, being defeated, fled 
to Datia.'^ Lachman Eao again came at the head of two companies and 
500 horse, and Diwan Bahadur with several Bundela chiefs opposed 
him; fighting lasted eight days; both sides lost 500 men and Sindhia’s 
army withdrew to Lalitpur. Finally a treaty was concluded by which 
the ‘ liak’ was restored, and Diwan Bahadur secured the treatment to 
which he coHsidei’ed himself entitled on the occasion of an interview. 
Ill addition to this Diwan Bahadur had flights with several other Eajas 
and jagirdars : — the Eao of Eajwara, Baja of Orchha, Eao of Khanya- 
dana, jagirdar of Murwari,® jagirdar of Gora,V and the jagirdar of 
Kisalwaiis.^^ As early as 1813 lie had fought Colonel Pilose at Garha- 
kota. In 1828 he dug a tank at Jakhlon. 

In 1829, when BikramajltEajaof Orchha wished to regain Chanderi 
by paying tbe charges of the Gwalior Contingent, he appointed his son 
Hard an Singh commander of his army, and Umrao Singh of Eajwara, 
and Umrao Singh of Jakhlon as his advisers Diwan Gambhir Singh 
was made a general and Bakshi Bakht Singh of Talbehat was put in 
charge of the cavalry. The campaign began by an attempt on the part 
of Bakshi Bakbt Singh to storm Mahroni, but in this he was prevented 
by the arrival of a force of Sindhia’s with two light guns, and accord- 

I On the W. bank of tbe Betwa opposite Deogax'b. 

S In tbe Balabebat pargana a few miles S.-E. of Dudhai. 
la Gwalior 4 miles S.-E. of Cbanderi. 

* 23 miles N.N.-E. of Lalitpiir. 

5 A rocky bill K. of Bbuobera. 

^ In Gwalior 3 miles N.-W. of Isagarb. 
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8 0 miles N.-W. of Lalitpur. 

^ In. Gwalior 9 miles N. N.-B* of Cbanderi* 

10 The author cannot say where this is, beyond that it is not the Kisalw&ns on 
tbe Betwa 17 miles N.»W. of Lalitpur. 
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ingly retired t O;Kliiriaj^ but noil .before Tilok Sin gb of Garb a ® bad 
Jbeen killed in the fighting/ Sindhians troops did not follow them to 
Kbiria as it was in Orcbba territory. After this Diwan Bahadur Gambbir 
Singh with a large body of Thakurs plundered Kalyanpura,^ and %7as 
only persuaded not to advance to Lalitpur by a handsome present from 
the bankers of that town. Diwan BahMur accordingly left Lalitpur 
and marched north encamping on the bank of the Klierar nadi at 
Burenrp,^ near Jakhora. A detachment of one company of foot, one of 
artillery and one of cavalry arrived at Sirsi.'^ Diwan Bahadur Singh 
i?iet them at the head of IjOOO foot.^ As soon as Mardan Singh heard of 
this he went to his assistance, and by two hours after sunrise Sindhia’s 
force was defeated and fled into Sirsi. The Bundela army went to 
TMbeliat, and attacked the fort, cannonading continuing day and night. 
But when Sindhia’s force from Lalitpur bad joined that from Sirsi and 
both pressed the Bundelas, they left Talbehat and retired to Bijrotha.^ 
At this time an order was received from the Agent to the Governor- 
General that fighting was to stop, and the matter to be left for the 
decision of the Supreme Governnaent. 

In 1812 Colonel Mlose from Gwalior, the Mir Munshi from the 
Agency and Kanneju Tbakur from Tehri met at Siiidwaha,'^' and there 
the Batpta treaty was framed. Diwan Bahadur Gambbir Singh and 
Kunwar Umrao Singh were allowed to retain possession of their pre- 
vious shares. In 1838 the fort at blanora which had been destroyed 
by the colonel, was rebuilt. In 1839 Diwan Bahadur Gamhhir Singh 
died, and was succeeded in the jagir in the same year on Chait B. 11 
by his .son Diwan Bijhe Bahadur Dalip Singh. He was a skilful rider, 
wise, a good scholar in the .Shastras, and devoted himself to the worship 
of Gopalji. He died at Banpur in 1905 on Magh S. II (1849) and was 
succeeded by Diwan Bijhe Bahadur Mazhut Singh (the author of this 
book). Till 1868 he was a child, hut early in 1864 edited the Bind- 
prakash in Hindi, a book which contains extracts from all the Shastras 
and Puranas, and which is of great use to scholars of the Yeda. In 
1865 he rebuilt the fort at Nanora, which had been destroyed by 

i In Orchha, 4 miles N.-KS. of Mahroni. 

* 6 miles E. of Mahroni. 

^ In pargana Lalitpur ( Jhansi district) 8 miles E. of Lalitpur, 

* A small village on the Kherar Nadi 3 miles N. of Jakhora which is 17 miles 
N. N."W. of Lalitpnr. 

4 miles S. S.-E. of Jakhora. 

* See note 136. ^ 

1 18 miles S.-E. of Lalitpnr; the.re are here the -tombs of some members: of the 
family of Major Alexander, a French officer serving in Sindhia!s ariny^ and Whose 
descendants hold the neighbouring village of Jaria in jagir; 
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Sind Ma’s force. In 1868 lie constructed a tank in Karrana^ and more 
recently another smaller one in Guduwal.^ In 1874 he began a garden 
in Jakblon which still exists, and which with God’s help shall be im- 
proved. In 1876 he edited a manual named Nitckaiidar in rery simple 
Hindi, which can be used by all religions. 

1 In Gwalior 6 miles S. of Chanderi. 

S On tiie Betwa, 11 miles W. of Lalitpnr. 
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Faqir Khayr^ud-Din Muhammad^ the Misiortan of Shdh ^Alam,~By 
E. Denison Boss, Ph.D. 

Our information witli regard to tRe historian Paqir Khayr-ud-Din 
Muhammad Ilahabadi is principally derived from what he himself tells 
us in the course of his works. Of these, so far as I am aware, three 
only have hitherto been known to scholars, namely: 1. The ^Ibrat- 
Nama, or “ Book of Warning” described in Rien^s Catalogue of the 
Persian Manuscripts in the British Museum, Yol. Ill, p. 946, and in Sir 
H. Elliot’s History of India, Yol. Till, pp. 237-254. 2. The Jawwpwr- 
Ndma, a Histoi’y of Jaunpur, described by Rieu loc. cit Yol. I, p. 311 ; 
3. The Balwant-Ndma, described by Sir H. Elliot c^i5. Yol. YIII, 
p. 416, which is another title for the Tuhfa-t-Taza, translated, by 
F, Ourwen and printed by the Allahabad Government Press, 1875. 
Of the first of these works the late Br, Ghas. Rieu wrote as follows: 
‘‘The ^Ihrat-Nama is the fullest and most accurate account we possess 
of the chequered career and troubled times of Shah ‘Alam, audit 
has all the value of contemporary record, penned by one who had 
taken an active share in some of the principal transactions of the 
period, and was personally acquainted with the most prominent actors 
on the scene.” 

The Jaunpur- Nama contains the history of the town of Jaunpur 
from the middle of the 14th century down to the time of Akbar. It 
was written for Mr. Abraham Willard, as was also the Ttihfa-i-Tdza (or 
Balwant-Ndma), which contains an account of the Rajas of Benares. 

The details concerning their author which we derive from these 
works are very meagre, and only cover a period of about eight years. 
There is, however, another work by Faqir Khayr-ud-Din in the Library 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal which thi'ows much new light on the 
author and his personality. This little book, which only comprises 45 
folios, is called by the vague title of Tazhirai-ul-^Ulama or “ Lives of the 
Learned” and is divided into three and a hhatima* 
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Fad L Contains a sliort sketch of the history of Jannpur. 

Fad IL E'otices of eminent. men. This section contains quotations 
from such well-known works as the Tarlkhd- Firuz-sJiahi and the 
Tahaqat-uNastru 

Fad IIL An account of the Foundation of the Madrasah of 
Jaunpur, and the methods adopted for bringing together in that city 
students and scholars. 

Khatima, Concerning the author. 

It is this Khatima or “ conclusion” which contains the fresh light 
on our author to which I have referred, and which forms the staple of 
the present article. In it Khayr-ud-Din also gives a complete list of his 
works up to the time. of writing, that is A.D. 1801 (A.H. 1216). The 
list is a long one, amounting to upwards of 30 works, and concerning 
most branches of Mohammedan lore. It is strange that so few of them 
should have reached posterity. Of all these works, the one whose dis- 
appearance (or perhaps non-appearance, for he speaks of it as incom- 
plete) is to be most regretted is the KitabdAAlam-Ashuby ‘‘A History of 
Hindustan from the time of the advent of the great King of Iran down 
to the time of Amir-ul-CJmara Mirza Najaf Khan.” 

I have decided to print the text of this Khatima and in this place 
merely to sum up the principal events in the author’s career which are 
to be derived from the available sources above enumerated, 

Faqir Khayr-ud-Din Muhammad was born in Allahabad in A.D. 
1751. He began his studies at , the age of eleven, and completed his 
course in five years, under the instruction of Sayyid Muhammad Husayn 
Musavl of Aurangabad, who was held in the highest esteem, we are 
told, by rich and poor in Allahabad. In A.D. 1771 his master died, 
and Khayr-ud-Din proceeded to Jaunpur to study under Maulana 
Ma^ammad ‘Askari, with whom he read many works. In Jaunpur he 
also gave lessons and began at his time to write books. At the end 
of sixteen months he returned to Allahabad, where he began to teach 
in his own Madrasah. Shortly after this, however, in A.D. 1772, the 
district of Allahabad was placed by the “Great Sahibs,” under the 
charge of Kawwab Shuja‘-ud-Dawla, who confiscated the stipends and 
endowments of all teachers and shaykhs: and Khayr-ud-Diii was conse- 
quently compelled to close his Madrasah* He threw himself on the 
mercy of the “Great Sahibs” who took him into their employ and 
charged him with important duties. The next twenty years of his life 
he seems to have spent partly m the service of Shah ‘Alam, partly in 
the employ of various English and native officials, and partly in teach- 
ing in Allahabad or Benares, In 1783-4 we find him employed as con- 
gdentialagentby Mr. James Anderson, the British Resident in the camp 
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of Soindhia. In 1785, owing to a severe illness, he took leave of Mr. 
Anderson and returned to Allahahad. “He then attached hmself to 
the fortunes of the Shahzada Jahaudar Shah, the eldest son of Shah- 
4ahan, whom he assisted in his attempt to seize upon the Delhi Govern- 
ment, and l)y *wliom lie was treated, according to Ws own statemen >, as 
the most trusted friend and adviser. , 

In A.D. 1787 he proceeded to Lucknow : and after some time again 
returned to Allahahad. In 1793 his then master, Mr. Trevis, was ap- 
pointed Judge of Jaunpur, and Khayr-ud-Din accompanied him tin them 
After few months, however, Mr. Trevis was transferred to the Appelate 
Court at Benares, and was succeeded in Jaunpur by Mr. Abraham 
Willard, whose service Khayr-ud-Din now entered. There is, however, 
a discrepency in the dates here, for the Jaunpui-Nama says that Mr. 
Willard was appointed in 1796, whereas according to 
uh‘Dlama he must have succeeded to the Judgeship of Jaunpur in 17 
or 1794. 

Khayr-ud-Din spent the last years of his life in Jaunpur, in the 
enjoyment of a Government Pension granted in recognition of his faith- 
ful services in negotiation with tbe Mahrattas. 

He died about tlie year A.D. 1827. 

Tlie following is the complete text of the Khaiima • 

vt.A0Jj-.31 

-V,-* OJ,-. J..?! ‘^1 JU 

Jjj toJj iitA 

.iUfjJl jtA o-olsi-l S>J «!»> 3 ^ 

3 Ojlt- 3 (S33^3^ </>-* ‘'V 3 ^ 

»oJA3t O.A fjU 3 ' 3 ^‘lfii *0^ >i iS3 

6SI,* e»«oA3t Jj-tfJIt J yUIft v»,jAa. (i)i3 
jjj JjiA« tolls’ jP 3Jti'*^ 3^) ^3^ 

ijA l-jO-e ji J <>/ 3 ^ 3 ^ 3^ *^1A 0*J| 

hye, cA" 3 3^ aL»>i oAjCjj j.jle ^aUs (»aUw 

1 Eien loe. cit. Vol. Ill, p. 946, from the ‘ Ibrat-NSma. 
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%dJi 

3 ij*i t; (j^U)«^« <jS^ . 5 > 4 > 

qyUa»i..l <<<5 CUJ * Jf»^ < 2 >i.Si 4 »tai>^ <, 5 ^^ jf^^' (^T:rf| 

. ij!:j»si$j jf l^AiSt^ "p i«SiM»0ai^j Aw^tVo ^yjSu6>.} ' 

j\ J <3mA> Jjj.'cLo j jtj^^ <5^“^ Jl ‘'-S-*^fdj^';t 

(jC^l 4 «^{ j^jp *— it^ ^ JSlw^iU Jf 

j^ ch?l O^^f 


0 >w |(3 j\ ^ (jf^***^ * T *'» '^'^ • 

JJiV^ ^ *i>^ 

# ^ J CA5jf.$^ jjl<d.2h. C?f (J-^-^--* ^rl!**** ^:Jla3i^'^4‘3 t>-‘«>.w# 

J '-2^*^ bj^l oil^ 4j^I6 iSJ^'^ Vl^ 

|i*^I^i? 43 ^ 13 ' J U?-' uaw Jkf jSl) 

5^ If 5; If (Jljf^jf^i iJ<^ ^ipC) t.^f/0 CJ^'^ 

q? Ok);J ^ '^i*^v J iJ^ b cJ*^ AfU#} 

dJ^ ^Jb Ci^_^---~. v2 J Jlar^f ^ «^u» I— I^f 

i^'.^ l^J (Jjti Kj^XmjfJ' 

Isk^yJbl^ (Jy^ J ytP^ (i>’;!t 

'^^ymSsJj^dJlpS J y^"^! f^tyi ys:^ Jdj ■ (y^^A. j fJy^ J* 

. jp'^ j ■*7*i3*€^ ■ ^ x3‘^^ 1*^ J^ J 3? J ysp^^f ; o^'isr’^'^'^’^ , 

<!^A> 4 *)f (y^ ^hjj ClA^J'Oh. Jl 

^Xim^ 0 ^as^j)^ ^jj J LS*V^ e)f j <^^ 4 ^ j-i 

'" " ''' 3 ■' ' j{ J^...i^^ ^ l^^iMdb 4 fir,J>ffiab ( 3 ^*^ 

jy-y jt> 6&i e>f P ^OL jv:i jj jiji^f ^Irj 

^ ^ijj^ o4|* ^ j-w t>.Af^ J J, 

jyJja*. OtjtXiDi* |*Xie j<> J ^Lo^ jjj^ V^ J*^ J 

JlJUwj^fjrii*'^ • l^if *.^' 45 r ^ ^isi jjit j i^itCff 4 >Si jdj 

>l?-,.^^|j v 4 ^ J J cj^l*:^^t 

■■'■^* ' j;“l 19 ■ ' " ■“ "■' '*"" '^ ’ ■ 
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i£>f 4,5^**^ 

s^' ■ |J*Lsi)|^4X ■ t y fc w wiC X (Sjjjiiij J 

j liafc^’'*<jj J JjLwiO 

(J^j'^^ w *-***^ jf CA«tx}| idimj j ‘^i'S'^J Jl^ JIj^^ 

v!>^ CU««U{ L^O ^jj6J{ V.A^f ;^-|jJ ^ijj *^'|y 

dj¥ y i^!'i ^*4 jj J fy^y° 

U J jb^ 1*144 

^•bs'^t ob^ Clb^lw 5iU iAj, ^ 

ji) j lil^ 1*0 J* 

fij^^iV^ j l^\^ 4*^ J!^ LS^ ASijb t,*^|jjii ^ (iiyj^^^b ^ pJ 
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, ft'he Licchavi race of ancient India. — By Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 

M.A., M.R.A.S. 

Since time immemorial, India has been hospitable to foreign races. 

In the Mababbarata and Puranas we read 
warlike races entering India from outside, 
getting admittance into Hindu Society, and 
being absorbed in one or other of the four great castes of the Indian 
people. In this paper, I shall give an account of a race that came into 
our conntiy, in about the 8th centuiy B.O., and gradually identified it- 
self with the Ksatriya or military caste of Northern India. This race 
is called Licchavi. The Pali chroniclers have so designated it. In the 
Brahmanic Sanskrit works the race has been called Nicchivi. The 
Suvarnaprabhasa-sutra^ of the Northern Buddhists designates it as Lit- 
savi. In the ancient inscriptions the variant form Licchivi is found 
sometimes to have been used, while the Tibetan authors have occasion- 
ally named it as Li-tsa-byi. 

In the well-known Hindu Socio-religious institute called Manu- 
samhita the Nicchivis have been reckoned 
^ ^^oiig the VratyaKsatriyas, Mann says : ^ 

“ From the Yratja Ksatriyas are born the 
following, viz.: Jhalla, Malla, Nicchivi, Nata, Karana, Khasa and 
Dravida.’’ 

Now let us examine the meaning of the wordYratya used by Mann. 
The word Yratya has been defined in the Hindu 9 astras as signifying 
one who has lost caste through non-ohseiwance of the ten principal 
Hindu ceremonies (samskaras) especially of investiture with the sacred 
thread. This definition of the word Yratya shows that the Licchavis, 
though included in the Ksatrxya caste, did not in the time of Mann wear 
sacred tii reads nor observe any of the ten principal rites enjoined in the 
Brahmanic pfistras. In fact they were even then regarded as foreig- 
ners, and ns such did not conform themselves to the rules of Hindu 

1 Suvarna-prabliasa Siitra, chap II. 

3 Manusai|ihita, chap. X, verse 22. 
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Society. They were lioweirer %r^jX tlien regarded as a respectable 
pebple. In the Jataka ^ of the Sntta-pitafca, which is a most ancient Pali 
canonical work of the Buddhists, w^ read of a barber’s son, who desired 
to marry a LicchaYi girl, but was severely reproached by his father for 
setting his mind on snob forbidden friiit as a high-borii lady of the 
Licchayis. ^ ^ 

Sanang Setsen, in his history of the Eastern Mongols, says that the 
S'akya race was divided into three sections, S'akya the great, S'akja 
the Licchavi, and S'akya the mountaineer. Alexander Csoma de Koros 
has recorded the same triple division of the S'akya race from Tibetan 
sources, and has said that S'akya is identical with Scythian. The Lic- 
chavis must on this supposition he regarded, as a branch of the Scythian 
race. 

Samuel Beal 2 observes that the scene found at Sanchi (in the Bhupal 
State) probably refers to the Stupa raised by the Liccha vis over their 
share of the relics of Buddha. The afipearance of the men shows they 
were a northern race; their hair and flowing hair-hands and musical in- 
struments agree, according to Beal, with the account given of the people 
of Eu-che. It is stated both in the Pali and Northern Buddhist books 
that the Licchavis were distinguished for their bright-coloured and 
variegated dresses and equipages. All the evidence seems, in the opinion 
of Beal, to point to these people being a branch of the Yue-chi. 

I am inclined to believe that the Licchavis came into India imme- 
diately from Nisibis, which was, according to Ptolemy, one of the most 
notable towns of Aria (near modern Herat). In tbe Manusaiphita the 
Licchavis are called Nicchibis wbicb, in my opinion, correspond exactly 
to tbe Nisibis ^ of Ptolemy. The northern parts of Aria were, according 
to him, possessed by a people called Nisaioi or Nisibi. I further sup- 
pose that the same race has been called by Arrian as Nysaioi. Arrian ^ 
observes that the Nysaioi were not an; Indian race but descendants of 
those who came into India with Dionysos. The district in which he 
planted his colony he named Nysaia, after Mount Njsa, and the city 
itself Nysa. These stories about Dionysos are of course but fictions of 
the poets. Nysa the so-called birth-place of the wine-god has, however, 
been identified by M. de St. Martin with the existing village called 
Nysatta on the northern bank of the rivers of Kabul. Wilson identifies 
it with, Nissa north of Elburz mountains, between Asterabad and Meshd. 

i Sigala Jataka of tlie Pali Jataka, edited by Dr. Fausboll, Tol. XT. 

^ Beal’s Buddhistic Records, Vol. 11, p. 67, 

5 MoCrindle’s Ptolemy, pp. 263, 267, 306, 308, 300, 324, 328. 

^ . 4 McCfindle's Ancient India as described by Megasthenes , and Arrian, 

pp* ■ ' ' ■ ’ 
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This place, lie adds, ought to be of Median or Persian foundation, since the 
nomenclature is Iranian, the name of Nysa or Msaya, which figures in 
the cosmogonic geography of the Zend A vesta, being one which is far 
spread in the countries of ancient Iran. Megasthehes in the 4th cen- 
tury B.C. found in India a race ca-lled Nesei. This, I believe, was the 
same as Nicchibi or Licehavi. 

Looking at the celebrated eanonioal PaK scripture, called Maha- 

The Licohayis regard^ 

ed as enernies by the rehearsed in the first Buddhist council in 
Buler of India. 5^3 ^ obtain an interesting account of 

the Licchavis and seven other cognate clans, unitedly called Yajjis. The 
Licchavis are there represented as living in Vaisali corresponding to the 
modern village of Besarh, in the Mnzaferpur district. In the first chapter 
of the work, we find that the great Monarch A jata-$atru, of Magadha, 
(Behar), the then paramount ruler of India, builds a fort at Patali-grama 
and sends two of his Brahmana ministers to consult Buddha, as to the 
feasibility of subduing or driving out the Licchavis and other Vajjian 
tribes. Buddha replies to them, saying that so long as the several clans 
of the Va.jjis remained united, they would be invincible. However, in 
the course of three years in 540 B.C.) the aforesaid monarch, Ajata- 
^atru, brought about such a disunion among the several clans that they 
became very easily conquered. In chap. VI of the afore-mentioned 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta we find the Licchavis claiming and actually 
receiving one-eighth part of the relics of Buddha’s body. It was in 
543 B.C. that Buddha entered Mrva 9 .a, audit was in the same year that 
the relics of his body became distributed among the Licchavis of Vaisali, 
Mallas of Kuslnagara, and others. One of the most interesting facts to 
he noticed in connection with this episode is that the Licchavis are des- 
cribed there as claiming K§atriyaship. They are stated there as sending 
messengers to Kuslnara, saying : ** Bhagavan Buddha was a K^atriya, 
we, too, are Ksatriyas, so we, too, deserve a part of the relics of Bhagavan’s 
body.” Another interesting fact to be noticed is that the Licchavis had, 
at the time, a republican form of government; they had then no kings, 
but simply obeyed the orders of their elders. 

IntheMahavaipsa, the well-known Pali chronicle of Ceylon, compil- 
ed in.’ 431 A.D., we find the descendants of 
ruTing^^ve^Indmf^^*^^^ aforesaid A Jata-§atru reigning in Maga- 
dha up to the year 471 B C. It was in this 
year that a member of the Licchavi race was installed in the sovereignt^r 
of Magadha. It is a curious fact, of Indian history, that the Licchavis, 
who were looked down as outcastes up to the year 540 B.O., succeeded, 
so Soon as in 471 B.C,, to see one of their members eleeted monarch ip 
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the capital city of M la spite of all efforts on the part of 

itjitan^atra and Ms successors, against the Licohavis, the latter held 
their own in India, and succeeded in securing the good feelings of the 
people here. This member of the Licchavi race, who was elected sover- 
eign o^er Magadha, is named ^isnnaga, the fonndef of a dynasty called 
S'isunaga. He is stated in the Mahavamsa to have at first been Prime- 
nnmstei’ toKingNaga-dasaka, the last royal descendant of Ajata-9atrii. 
There are several atthakathas, or Pali commentaries, on the Mahavamsa 
preserved in the ancient monasteries of Ceylon. In the atthakatha of 
the priests of the Uttara-Yihara of Anuradhapnra it is recorded that 
S'isunaga was a great statesman, and belonged to a very respectable 
family of the Licchavis. He reigned in Magadha for eighteen years. 
His son Kalasoka reigned twenty-eight years. Kala^oka had ten sons, 
who ruled the empire for twenty-two years. It was during the conjoint 
administration of the sons of Kalasoka that the Handa dynasty became 
powerful in India, and usurped the sovereignty of Magadha. This is 
a very brief account of the S'isun^a dynasty, supplied by the cele- 
brated PMi Mahavamsa of Ceylon. The Yisnupurana of the Hindus 
gives a slightly different account. We have found that, according 
to the Mahavamsa, the S'isunaga kings reigned for only 68 years, 
from 471 B.O. to 403 B.O. But according to the Yisnupurana (Book 
lY, Chap. XXI Y) they ruled over Magadha for 362 years, beginning 
their reigns a little earlier than at the date fixed by the Maha- 
vanisa. It is scarcely desirable to enter here into any controversy on 
the subject, but I must say that though the members of the Licchavi 
race exercised sovereignty over Magadha for a short period only, they 
left a distinguishable mark iu the religious and political history of 
India. In the Manu-Samhita we have, seen that the Licchavis did 
. . not strictly observe the Brahmanic rites, 

a distin^uishable^^ark Mahaparinibbana Sutta, on the other 

in the religious history hand, describes them as devotees to Buddha 
of India. religion. In the well-known Divya- 

vadana (Chaps, III and XI) of the Buddhists of the Northern School we 
find the Licchavis faithfully serving Buddha on special occasions. In 
the Cullavagga of the Yinaya-pitaka, and in the Mahavamsa, we find that, 
though followers of Buddha, they did not observe the Buddhistic disci- 
pline to the letter. It was they who in 443 B.C., having declared soma I 
ten indulgences as being allowable to priesthood, brought about the first i 
schism in the Buddhist Church known as. the Mahasarpgifci heresy. Ten ! 
ihousand Licchavi priests received on this occasion the penalty of 
degradation. In spite of all these, we must acknowledge the Licchavis 
to be the wisest and most learned representatives of the Buddhist 
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community of old. In the coletrated candnical Pali scripture, called 
Amguttara-nikaya (Book III) ; we read of two Licoliavi yputlis named 
Abliaya and Pandita-Kumaraka boiding very bigb-, metaphysical discns- 
aions with Anaiida? while in tlieMaliavamsa,(Ohap, XCIX) the Licchavi 
princes of Vaisali are mentioned as being the typical examples of those 
who' live in peace and harmony. The famous Buddhagliosa of the 5th 
century A.D., in his Pali commentary on the Dhammapada (Chap. XYT, 
verse 7), cites an anecdote in which Buddha is. made to hold a veij high 
spiritual conversation with* the Licchavi priests of Vaisali., 

The politica! influence which the Licchavis attained in India did not 

m, cease with the termination of their sov- 

cial influences of the ereignty in Magadha. It m true, tliey were i 
tiiochavis. succeeded by kings of the Nanda dynasty, J 

but “the people continued to respect them as rulers. The Buddhist ' 
works, of both the Northern and Southern Schools, have uniformly 
designated them as Kumaras, Knmdm being a hereditary title of the 
Licchavis. Now the word KmiUra is a synonym for Baja-putra and 
signifies a prince. In the. Gaya copperplate Inscription of Samudra.- 
Gupta, we find that, in about 320 B.O*, the celebrated Indian emperor, 
Chandra Gupta, married Kumara-devi, who was daugh^r of a Licchavi 
prince.^ “ That the Licchavis were then at least of equal rank and power 
with the early Guptas is shown by -the pride in this alliance manifested 
by* the latter.’’ ... 

: It is curious that kings of Nepal, Tibet, Ladak and Mongolia, .too, ! 

trace their descent from the Licchavis. In I 
Idie^i^havi raoe?^^ acjcordance withtbeVam^avali of Nepal, and 

the inscriptions published in the Indian 
Antiquary (Vols. IX, XIII, and XIV), we find that the Licchavis 
gradually attained such a great power and honour in Nepal that they 
became regarded there as a branch of the Surya-vamsa or solar race. 
The Nepal kings carry their descent from the sun and come down to 
Basaratha. After Basaratha there are said to have been eight kings in 
lineal succession, and then there was the illustrious Licchavi. After 
Licchavi' there were some kings and then was horn the illustrious king 
Supu^pa. . The 24th in descent from him was Jaya-deva T, who has been 
treated, by Bhagavan Lai Indraji as the first historical member of the 
Licchavi family and the founder of the Nepal branch of it. After Jaya- 
.deya I there were eleven kings and then came Virsa-deva, Sambira-deva, 
P.barma-deva, Mana“deva,Mahi**deva, and Vasanta-deva. It is unnecessary 
itg enujnerate here the numerous kings who succeeded Vasanta-deva. 

t Dr, Fleetj^IuBcriptiqnspf the earl j Gupta Kings, p. 256. , ^ 
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But it is essential to state Bere that all the kings, succeeding Jaja-deva 
I, belonged to the Liochavi race. Jajadeva I reigned in Nepal about 
330-355 A. D. There was intermarriage existing anaong the Licchavi 
families of Nepal and the ruling families of Magadha, Gau^a, etc. The 
inscriptions present us with several instances of double government in 
Nepal. Thus Am^u-varma and Vrsa-deva were simultaneously ruling 
in two different places of Nepal. Am^u-varma, who, according to the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hwen-thsang, belonged to the Licchavi race, reigned in 
Nepal 635-650 A.D. That the Licchavi tribe was one of great antiquity 
and power, in the direction of Nepal, is shown bj the writings of Fa-hian 
and Hwen-thsang, which connect them with eyents that preceded the 
Nirvana of Buddha. The Licchavi conquest of Nepal is assigned to 
Newarit, whose age is unknown. Nothing need be said here about the 
Licchavi rulers of Nepal descending from the sun. All tbe powerful 
rulers of India have claimed their descent from either of the two myth- 
^cai personages named the Sun and the Moon. I consider Surya-vam^a 
and Oandra-yamla as terms of compliment, which were rightly bestoyred 
on the ruling families of India and outside. If there is any honour 
indicated by the term Sdrya-vamsa, that honour was pre-eminently 
deserved by the Licchavi rulers of India and Nepal, and it is not at all 
surprising that they actually received it. 

The first king in Tibet was Nya-khri-tsan-po who, according to the 
Tibetan books, belonged to the Licchavi race. 
The 27th in descent from him was Lha-tho- 
tho-ri, and the 32nd was Sr^n-tsan-gam-po. 
This last King, who reigned in Tibet, in 627 A.D., had two principal 
wives — one being taken from Ohina and the other being the daughter of 
Am4u-varma, the Licchavi king of Nepal. 

The rulers of Mongolia and Ladak do likewise claim descent from 
the Licchavi race. But so many changes have taken place in the ruling 
families of Nepal, Tibet, Mongolia, Ladak, etc., that it is at present 
impossible to trace unmixed Licchavi blood in the people of those 
countries. 

Nothing is definitely known to us of the fates of the Indian branch 
of the Licchavi race that lived in the early 
centuries of Christ. With the revival of 
Brahmanism in India, in the 7th century 
A.D., there occurred a thorough re-organization of ancient castes. The 
Licchavi kingdom of Tai^ili began probably to accept Brahmanism 
at this time, and we are not surprised to read the records of Chinese 
pilgrims (such as those of Hwen-thsang), whosay thatin the 7th century 
A.D,^ Buddhism was on its decline in Vai^ali and heretical doctrines 
J. I. 20. 


The Tibet branch of 
the Licchavi race. 


The Indian branch of 
the Licchavi race. 
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were much prevailing there. Since the 7th century A.D. there have 
taken place in India so many reconstructions of the ancient castes, made 
partly on the principle of ethnological, partly philological, partly socio- 
reli-nous and partly political and other divisions that it is at present 
impossible to discover a single drop of Licchavi blood in India, 
the help of chemical analysis. It has already been said that Vaisali, in 
which the Licchavis lived in ancient days, corresponds to modern Basarh 
in the Muzaffurpur district. They gradually dispersed over different 
places in the districts of Gornckpore, Shahabad, Ohamparon, etc. It is 
therefore not altogether improbable that some of the people of the military 
caste of these districts may bear some remote relationship to the Liccha- 
vis of old. Writers of Indian history have not yet made even mention 
of the Licchavi race in their respective works. The present paper of 
mine, though extremely meagre, will, I hope, serve to draw the attention 
of scholars to the investigation of the history of this once most powerful 
race of India. 
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The Vratya and Samhara Theories of Caste.— By Satis Ohandea Vidta- 
BHtTSAl^A, M.A., M.E.A.S. 

No institution has exercised a greater influence upon the intex^ests 
of mankind than that of caste. There was caste among the Egyptians, 
Colchians, Iberians, Modes, Persians and Etrnreans ; and in the New 
World it was found among the Peruvians and Mexicans. It existed 
among the earliest Attic tribes and Spartans whose trades and occupa- 
tions were almost all hereditary. The laws of caste also prevailed 
among the Saxons. It is, however, in India that the caste system has 
reached its highest development, while in most other countries it 
has gradually ceased to exist. In India there is a permanent separa- 
tion of classes with hereditary professions assigned to each, and the 
most ancient documents regarding the origin of caste are to be found 
here. As the subject is being scientifically investigated by the 
Director of Indian Ethnography, I shall in the following pages give only 
a veiy brief outline of Yratya and Saipkara castes making only an 
incidental mention of the original castes. 

I. Original Castes. 

According the Hindu ^astras, castes may be classified as (1) mula 
(original), (2) vratya (fallen), and (3) saipkara (mixed). In India 
there are four original castes, viz. : Brahma^a, Ksatidya, Vai^ya, and 
^udra. Manu* says : — 

“ The Brahmana, the K§atriya, and the Vai^ya castes are the 
twice-born ones, but the fourth, the Qudra, has one birth only ; there is 
no fifth caste.*’ 

The duties enjoined on the four castes are thus stated by 
Vaji^that : — 

'gg# *nf% 5 trgw! 11 ( 3Rf#firHT 1 s) 11 

t ?CT»f wfirwifir 1 
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“ The BralimaiQa musti study, teach, offer sacrifice, act as a priest, 
and give and accept gifts. The Kfatriya should study, offer sacrifice, 
give gifts, and govern and protect people. The Vai^ya should study, 
offer saczufice, give gifts and should cultivate lands, conduct trade, tend 
cattle and may adopt the profession of nsury. The pudi’a should only 
serve the aforementioned three castes*’* 

According to the Rigveda * these castes sprang from Brahma the 
SupremeBeingjinthefollowingway:-— 

“ The Brahma^a was his .mouth, the arms were made Ksatriya, his 
thighs were what is called Vai^ya, and the Qudra sprang from his legs.” 

Seven Dvljoas, 

These fonr castes existed in six out of the seven dvipas that were ) 
known to the ancient Hindus, In the Vis9.upurina f we read : — 
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‘‘ In ■ Jambu-dvipa: (India), 'there ■live-BrShmaM/j'Kiatr^^^ 
and pttdra. In 'Plakisa'*<dvipa these ibiir '' castes . are .named, .Tespectively,,:^ 
ja, Kura, a, and Bbavia, la , QMiaala-d.v!pa they ' are ’ ’ desig- ' 

Dated as Kapila, Ara^a, Pita, 'and Eysna respectively. In' Knga-dvipa 
tbey are called, respeciively, Damin, pu§min, Sneha, and Maiideha. The 
Pi 2 |kara, Pnskala, Dhanya, andTifpa castes (that represent, respectively, 
the Brihmana, Ksatriya, Yaigya, and fudra) inhabit the dvipa called 
Eraunca. In paka-dvipa the Brihmana, Esatriya, Vai 9 ya, and pudra 
are, respectively, named as Maga, Ma^aka, Manasa, and Mandaga. In 
the seventh, called Puskara-dvipa, there is no superiority or inferiority 
among ■ men. ” . 

Arya. — In the above we have found that the Brabmai^as called 
Aryas lived in Plakisa-dvlpa, probably identified with Ariana (the land of 
theArii). Aria (bounded on the north by Margiane and a part of 
Baktriane, on the west by Parthia and Karmanian desert, on the south 
by Drangiane, and on the west by Paropanisadai) was a small province 
included in Ariana, which comprehended nearly the whole of ancient 
■Persia;".,. . ■ : •' : . ■ ■ ■■..■" ' ■■■ 

Bamin^ ete * — The Damins were the Brihmapas of Kuja-dvipa 
(probably identical with Serike mentioned by Greek writers and in- 
habited by Damnai and other tribes), palmala-dvipa in which the 
Kapila Brihmanas, and Kraunca-dvipa in which the Pu^kara Brahmaigias 
lived cannot be identified with accuracy. 

I do not know whether there is any particular class of Brahma^as 
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that are specially designated . as in India, and whetlier the Aiyar 
Brahmanas of Madras have anything to do with the Jrya Brihma:gas 
of Plaksa-dvipa. The Kapila Bx’ihmanas that live in Snrat, TBimch, 
Jamhusar, etc., cannot also with any degree of certainty he identified 
with the Brahmanas of that name that lived in Qalmala-dvipa. I have 
also got no document to identify the Poskarana Brahmanas of Marwar, 
Gnjerat, Bikanir, Bamgarh, etc., with the ancient Puskara Brahmanas of 
Kraunca-dvipa. But fortunately for us the Alaga Brahmanas that 
lived in faka-dvipa can, with a pretty accuracy, be identified with the 
Brahmans of that name that live in Behar and other provinces of India. 

Sdka'^dvt^iBraJimana, 

Maga was the name of the Brahmanas of ^21 the 

Samba and Bhavisya Pnranas the Magas are described as a class of 
Brahmanas who descended from the disc of the Sun. In the Pnranas’*' 
-the name Maga is thns derived : — 

The blessed Sun-god is called Ma, and these Brahmanas in virtue 
of their worshipping Ma are called Ma-ga/^ 

Regarding the origin of the Maga Brahmanas we find in the 
Puranas (such as Samba and Bbaviiya) an interesting story, the sub- 
stance of which is. given here : Pinyavrata, son of Svayambhuva Manu, 
was monarch over seven dvipas. After his death his son Bhavya 
became king of paka-dvipa. He constructed a golden image of the 
Sun and also built a temple for the idol. But as there were no Brah- 
manas competent to consecrate the idol he prayed to the Sun-god 
himself for doing the work. Then the Sun became absorbed in deep 
meditation and eight Brahmanas suddenly issued out of his body. 
Immediately after birth they addressed the Sun as father and devoted 
themselves to the study of the Vedas and TJpanishads. Thereafter the 
Sun-god asked the king to make over the temple to the charge of these 
Brahma^asj who became worshippers of the Sun, On account of their 
worshipping Ma (the Sun) they became styled Ifa-gra. 

Their migration to India is thus described : Once Samba, the son 
of ]3hagavan pri-Kr§^a, became overtaken by leprosy. Finding no 
other means of averting the evil he approached Narada and mournfully 
related to him the particulars of his disease. Narada advised Mm to 
worship Mitra (the Sun). Accordingly he built a golden statue of the 
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Sun and a temple for it. He used to offer Trorship to the statue erery 
day. By the grace of Mitra, Samba became cured of his leprosy. The 
place in which he worshipped the Sun was called Mitra-vana (the Sun- 
grove) in the Punjab. Then Samba became desirous of consecrating 
the temple and continuing worship of the Sun. Finding that the Brah- 
manas in India were incompetent to do the work, Samba consulted with 
Karada and Gaura-mukha about the matter. They advised him to 
bring Brahmanas from fSka-dvlpa for worship of the Sun. Accord- 
ingly, with the consent of his father, Samba proceeded to Qaka-dvipa 
riding on Garuda. There were eighteen principal families of Maga in 
Qaka-dvipa. At the earnest request of Samba, members of all these 
families came to Jambu-dvipa (India) and settled in a city built by 
Samba called Samba-pura (Multan). The temple of the Sun was 
entrusted to them. They consecrated and offered daily worship to the 
statue. In the seventh century A,D., Hwen-thsang saw in Multan a 
magnificent temple with a golden statue of the San richly adorned, to 
which kings of all parts of India sent offerings. From. Multan the 
Magas came to Magadha and gradually scattered themselves all over 
India. The celebrated astronomer, Varabamihir, who was aHaka-dvipi 
Brahmana,* was one of the nine gems in the court of Vikramaditya. 

Maga and Magi, 

According to the celebrated Greek geographer Ptolemy t there 
lived in India in the second century A.D. a class of Brahmanas called 
Brakhmanai The country occupied by these Brahmanas was 

about the Upper Kaveri, and extended from Mount Bettigo eastward as 
far as the Batai. According to Mr. J. Campbell Brakhmanai Magoi of 
Ptolemy meant ‘ sons of Brahmanas,’ that is, Oanarese Brahmans, 
whose forefathers married women of the country, the word Magoi repre- 
senting the Oanarese Maga^ ‘ a son.’ Lassen supposed that Ptolemy, by 
adding Magoi to the name of these Brahmanas, meant to imply either 
that they were a colony of Persian priests settled in India, or that they 
were Brahmanas who had adopted the tenets of the Magi; and expresses 
his surprise that Ptolemy should have been led into making such an 
unwarrantable supposition. 

In my humble opinion iYie Brakhmanai Magoi mentioned by Ptolemy 
were tbe same as the Maga Brahmanas mentioned in the Puranas. The 
word Magos was a very honourable title, being equivalent to Venerable ” 


* Vide Utpala’s commenfcary on the Trihat-Saiphita, and also Dr. Kern’s preface 
to his edition of the book. 

t MoOrittdle’i Ftokmy, p, 170 *' - ' . . 
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or Doctor/* It was given by tte Akkadians, the primitive inhabitants 
of Chaldea, to tlieii* wisemen, whose learning was chiefiy in what we 
now call astrology and magical arts. The word is found In cub eif or m 
inscriptions. It was adopted by the Semitic inhabitants of Babylon, 
and from them by the Medians, Persians, and' Greeks. Tlie question 
as to why the Brabmans of Qaka-dvlpa were designated Maga has been 
and may still he answered in many different ways. Some scholars have 
identified the paka-dvipi Brahmans called Maga with, the Median priest- 
hood called Magi, I am inclined to suppose that the word Maga was a 
mere title of honour bestowed upon the BrShmans of paka-dvipa under 
circumstances purely political. It is known to most of us that the title 
Majtmilcir (or May wa-dilr) borne by some very respectable classes of the 
Hindus is a Mahomedan word (composed of Arabic Ifq/mM and Persian 
suffix dar) signifying a record-keeper. I would in the same way believe 
that the Brahmans in the north-western frontier of India got the desig- 
nation Maga from the Persian or other foreign rulers.** It is a well- 
known fact that the Indian Brahmans have been designated by Greek- 
writers as Sophists, Are not Maga and Sophist identical in meaning ? 

Position of SdTca*dvipa, 

Now it is necessary to add here a few words about the probable 
modern site of paka-dvipa, paka-dvipa may with pretty accnracy 
he identified with Sogdiana ; at any rate the latter was included in 
: the former. The river Iksu, that according to the Visnnpurana 
s (Book II Chapter IT) fioweS through paka-dvipa, is, in my opinion, 
\ identical with the Oxus that according to Ptolemy separated Sogdiana 
';from Baktriana. The name Sogdianaf exists to this day, being 
'^preserved in Soghd, which designates the country lying along the 
river Kohik from Bokhara eastward to Samarkand. The records of 
Alexander’s expedition give much information regarding this country* 
for the Macedonian troops were engaged for the better part of three 
years in effecting its subjugation. 

The MahabharataJ helps us in determining more exactly the site 


* Eeferring to the Indian people living beyond the Indus, Arrian in his Indika 
(McOrindle p. 179) observes i — 

They were in old times subject to the Assyrians, then after a period of Median 
rule submitted to the Persians, and paid to Cyrus, the son of Cambyses, the tribute 
from their land which Cyrus had imposed/* 
t MoGrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 277- 
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of tlie original home of the Maga Brahmans. In the Bhisma-parva, 
Chapter XI, we find that in ^aka-dvipa the Brahmans lived in the 
province of Mriga (Mrga), Kgatriyas in Masaka, Yai^yas in Mauasa, 
and the 9^dras in Mandaga. Mriga mentioned in the Mahabharata 
is undoubtedly a Sanskrit name for Margiane mentioned by Greek 
writers. Pliny says (lib, vl e. xyi) that Margiane was noted fox'* its 
snnny skies and vines grew there in abundance. It lay confronting a 
tract of country in Parthia, in which Alexander had built Alexandria. 
The ancient city of Mai'giane * is represented by modern Merv. 

S’aha-dvtpi Ksatriya, 

The province called MaSaJca of paka-dvipa, described in the Maha- 
hharata as inhabited by Ksatriyas, was no doubt the same as Maisoha (in 
Hyrkania) mentioned by Ptolemy .f 

The Ksatriyas of Masaka (in Qaka-dvipa) referred probably to the 
Massagetai that lived in Margiana, Sogdiana and Sakai, etc. The 
Massagetai are mentioned by Herodotus (lib. i, c. cciv,), who says that 
they inhabited a great portion of the vast plain that extended eastward 
from the Kaspian, He then relates how Gyrus lost his life in a bloody 
fight against them and their queen Torayris. Alexander came ir)to 
collision with their wandering hordes daring the campaign of Sogdiana 
as Arrian relates (Anah. lib. iv cc. xvi, xvii). 

Antiquity of Sdha-dvl]pa. 

It should also be noted here that Marakand (iTJ2RTQ®), now palled 
Samai'akand, which was the metropolis of Sogdiana (paka-dvipa), was 
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* MoOrindle-'s Ptolemy, p. 264. 

f Arrian, in his Indika (second century A.D.) observes : — 

the dominions of the Assakenoi'there is a great city called Massaka (pro- 
bably the same as Maisoka, Masaka, or Massoi), tlio seat of the sovereigti power 
•which controls the whole realm (McOrindle, p. 180). 
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well known to the ancient Hindus. In the Yedic literatore mention has 
been made of countries that lay even far from Samarkand and Merv, 
In the Rigveda (7 — 18 — 19) we find mention of Yaksn, which is probably 
identical with the Oxus. In 10 — ^34 — 1 of the Eigveda mention has 
been made of the mountain called Mnjavat, where Soma plants grew 
abundantly and at the foot of which lay (according to the Matsys-^ 
purana, chap. 120 — 19) the lake called Sailoda, from which sprang the 
river also called Sailoda. This river is the same as Silis marked on 
geographical maps as Jaxarfces (ukert Geographie der Griechen and 
Homer, vol. iii, 21, p, 238), which falls into the sea of Aral, In the 
Ramayana* we find that the people called Uttara-Kmm' lived on both 
banks of the river Sailoda. The Uttra- Kurus, mentioned by Ptolemy 
as Ottorokorrhai in Eastern Tarkestan, have been described in the 
Aitareya-Brahmana of the Higvedaf thus ; — 

In the north, on the other side of the Himalayas, there are the 
countries called Uttara-Kuru and Uttara-Madra. The people living 
there use ablution for attaining Brahmahood. The people who make 
religious bathing in this way are called Yiraj/* 

In the above we have found that the rivers Oxus and J axartes, which 
flowed respectively through the southern and northern extremities of 
Sogdiana (Qaka-dvipa), were actually mentioned in the Rigveda — the 
oldest document of the Hindus. While frequent mentions have been 
made in the Yedic literature of the people who performed sacrifices, etc.^ 
round the Caspian Sea and Sogdiana, we do not there come across a 
single passage making even the slightest allusion to^the people of 
southern or middle India. It is an undeniable fact that the forefathei‘s 
of the Brahmanas came from the Horth-West, settled themselves in 
Brahmavarta (the Punjab), and gradually migrated towards the south. 
I therefoi'e would conclude that the faka-dvipi Brahmans are the 
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remnants of the most ancient Brahmans* that chanted the hymns of the 
Vedas and Upanisads in the land of Aryas in ihe ISTorth-West. The 
designation Maga (wise) acquired by them from Persian or other 
foreign rulers does not in any way detract the sanctity of these noble 
Brahmans of old. 

In the Puranas paka-dvipi Brahmans have been described as wor- 
shippers of the Sun. There is nothing strange in this description. All 
true Brahmans are worshippers of the Sun. I give here a translation of 
the Yedic hymn called Gayatrt;\ which is obligatory on all best Brah- 
mans of India to recite every day. It runs thus:-— 

*‘I adore that excellent lustre of the Sun-god that sends us in- 
telligence.’’ 

Graha-vijpra. 

On the authority of the Bi’ahmayamalaJ (chap, xiv) some 


* Eeferring to the region comprising Sogdiana and Bactriana, Heeren (Asiatic 
Nations, 2nd edition, Yol, I, p. 424) writes: — 

“ It stood on the borders of the gold country, ‘ in the road of the confluence of 
nations,’ according to an expression of tlve zend-avesta ; and the conjecture that in 
this part of the world the human race made its first advance in civilization, seems 
highly probable.” 
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scholars’^ liave asserted that the Graha-vipras (whose occupation consists 
in the science of planets) belong to a certain branch of the S'aka-dvipi 
Brahmans. The Kula^panji (family-record) of a certain class of Graha- 
Yipras does, in fact, corroborate the assertion. Jyotis 9astra (the science 
of time and planets) is indeed regarded in the Sfiryja-siddhanta as 
having been first pi’opounded by a person f ^bo descended from the 
disc of the Sun (faka-dvipi Bralimana?). On the other hand, I should 
add here that the ancestors of other Graha-vipras { were the same as 
those of other classes of Brahmans in India, Referring to the Indian 
Brahmans, who are designated as Sophists, Arrian § (in the second 
century A. D.) observes ; — 

“ To this class the knowledge of divination among the Indians is 
exclusively restricted, and none but a Sophist is allowed to practise that 
art.” 

IL Vratta Castes. 

In the previous section vre have found that each of the four original 
castes had to observe certain religious rites enjoined on it by pastras. 
Those members of the first three castes who would not observe these 
rites, specially those who failed to invest themselves with the sacred 
thread at the proper time, had to be degraded from their community. 
These unfortunate members were called Vrcttyas or fallen. Vratya is thus 
defined to he a Brahmana, Ksatriya or Yai 9 ya who has lost caste through 
non-observance of pastrio rites. In the Manu-saiphital| the word Yratya 
is thus defined : — 

Those children whom the twice-born beget on wives of equal 
caste, but who, not fulfilling their sacred duties, are excluded from the 
Savitrl (investiture with the sacred thread), one must designate by the 
appellation Yratyas.” 


* In this connection vide Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Sasfcri in the Pro- 
ceedivgs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, December 1901, and Babn Nagendra 
Hath Tasa in Banger Jatiya Itihasa. 
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In tlie Yedic literature, however, the word Vrdtya bears a wider 
signification. Thex'e we find that all people — whether natives of India 
or foreigners — who were not within the pale of Brahmanic civilization 
were also included among the Yratjas. In the Tandya Mahabrahmana 
of the Samaveda (chapter 17, section 4) the Kausitakis ^ have been spe- 
cially noted as Yratya and Yajnavahirna, The 17th chapter of the 
Tandya Mahabrahmana of the Samaveda f begins with the description 
of the following myth regarding the Yratyas :• — 

When the Devas ascended to Svai'ga some of their fellow-brethren 
still wandered on earth as Yratyas. These latter being afterwards 
desirous of joining their fortunate brethren, came to the spot whence 
they had ascended to Svarga, but owing to their ignorance of the hymn 
(Yedic), they conld not accomplish their object. The Devas, sympathis- 
ing with their less fortunate brethren, asked Marnts to teach them the 
necessary hymn. The Yratya Devas, having thus learnt the hymn 
called Sodaga with the metre called ascended subsequently to 

Svarga.” 

The above, I think, is a mere allegoxucal way of describing how 
foreigners became from time to time incorporated in the society of 
Brahmans by learning the Yedic practices. 

I have ali'eady referred to the fact that most parts of Central and 
|Western Asia were known to the Hindus. In the 5th Book of the 

I Atharva-veda J we further find that to the Brahmans of ancient India, 
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G-andharis, Mdjayants, gudras, Mahavrsas and Yahlikas in the Fortli- 
West were not less known than the Angas and Magadhas in the east. 

In the 15th Book of the Atharva-veda called Yratya-kanda^ the 
Yrafcyas have been greatly extolled. Thus we read : — 

in whose house a learned Yratya puts np for a single night, 
acquires mastery over all the pious people of this world. He, in whose 
honse he resides for two nights, becomes chief among all the pions 
people of the sky. He earns all the virtues of heaven, in whose house a 
learned Vratya resides for three nights. He is certainly destined to be 
supreme among the virtuous of the virtuous, in whose house the learned 
Yratya becomes guest for four nights. He will certainly gain immeasur- 
able virtue, in whose house the Yratya will live for innumerable 
nights.” 

The Yratya Kandaf of the Atharvaveda ends thus : — 

I bow down to the Yratya in the west by day and to the Yratya 
in the east by night.” 

Magadhas or the people of Behar have been repeatedly mentioned 
in the Yratya Kai^da. As the Yratya people referred to in the Yedic 
literature cannot, owing to distance of time, be identified with the 
people of modern India I shall illustrate my theory of the Yratya 
castes hy references to the Manusaiphita, the present recensions of 
which were, according to scholars, prepared about the Ist century A.I>. 
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Mann a:ffords ns a pretty long list of the Yratya people* In his list 
of Yratya Brahmans’^ we find the following people : — 

Vrattja BraJimana, — “ From the Yratya Brahmana spring the wicked 
Biirjja Kantaka, the Avantya, the Yatadbana, the Puspadhay and the 
f^aikha. ” 

In reality these people were distinctly foi’eign or ahoinginal races. 

Avanfya, — Referred to in Bandhayana (1,2,13) was probably the 
name of the Brahmana inhabitants of Avanti (Ujjain). The probable 
reason of the A van ty as being designated Yratjas is that they were 
greatly influenced by Buddhism. Avanti, which formed the westetm 
part of the great kingdom of Malwa, was ruled by the eldest sons of the 
Buddhist emperors of Magadha. Thus Asoka, who was emperor of 
Magadha, had at first been ruler of Avanti. So also was Asoka’s son 
Mahinda prince of Avanti. It is a well-known fact that the priests of 
Avanti took a prominent part in the great second Buddhist convocation 
about 443 B,0. In fact, Brahmanism did not properly flourish in Avanti 
until about 71 B.O., when it declared independence of Malava, We can 
therefore fairly conjecture that the inhabitants of Avanti were called 
Yratyas, owing to their leaning towards Buddhism. 

Vata-dhana, — Enumerated among the northern tribes, is probably the 
same as Yethadina or Yetha-dipa described in the canonical Pali works. 
According to the Maha-parinibbana-sutta the Brahmanas of Yetha-dipa 
were devotees to Buddha and his religion. In chap. YI of the work 
it is distinctly stated that, on the demise of Buddba in 543 B.C., the 
Brahmanas of Yetha-dipa claimed and actually received 8th pai’t of the 
relics of his body on which they built a great stupa. Yetha-dipa was 
situated in or near the district of Sahabad. We can thus well imagine 
why the Yata-dhanas or Brahmanas of Yetha-dipa were called Yratyas* 

Vratya'-Ksatriya. — Among the Yratya-Ksatriyas f Manu includes 
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the Jhalla, the Malla, theNicchivi, the Hata, the Karana, the Khasa, and 
Dravi^a. He further says : “ In consequence of the omission of sacred 
rites and of their not consulting Brahma^as, the following K^atrijas 
hare gradually sunk in this world to the condition of pudras ; the 
Paundrakas, the Audras, the Drayidas, the Kamhojas, the Yayanas, the 
Qakas, the Paradas, the Pahlavas, the Ginas, the Kiratas, and the Dara- 
■Aas.” 

It is scarcely necessary for me to observe here that most of the 
tribes mentioned by Manu as Yratya Ksatrijas were foreigners. A few 
there are who were aborigines of India. Regarding each of these tribes 
a short note is added below : — 

Jhalla . — This tribe still lives in Northern India under the name of 
Jhal. 

Malta , — The Mallas were a Buddhist people that, according to the 
Mahaparinibbana-sntta, lived in Pava and Kusinara in the district of 
Goruckpore. Megasthenes and Pliny mention them as Malli, * * * § in whose 
country was mount Mallus, bounded by the Ganges. 

Niccldvi. — The same as Licchavis, who, according to the Mahapari- 
nihbana-sutta, lived in Vaisali (moden BasSrh) in the district of Muz- 
zaffarpore. They were powerful in the 5th century B.C. Samuel Beal is 
inclined to identify them with a branch of the Yue-chi race f that lived 
in the western border of China. But I think the Hicchiyis were the 
same as Niaihis or Hysaioi mentioned by Ptolemy and Arrian. They 
hved in Hysa, or Hissa north of Elburz mountains, between Asterabad 
and Meshd. In the 4th century B.C., Megasthenes saw in India a race 
called Kesei (probably the same as Nisibi, Nicchivi, or Licchavi). In 
tbe Ballala-charita chap. XYIII, the Hicchivis have been regarded as 
pure Ksatrayas and designated as Hikubhas. 

Nata , — The Hats,J who, according to Wilson, correspond in their 
habits with the Gipsies of Europe, live in the districts of Bhagalpore, 
Gazipore, Oudh, Marwar, Kattywar, &c. The Hatas wei*e, I think, a 
branch of the nomadic people of Sakai (in Central Asia). 

Karana . — The Karanas were probably the same as the people of 
Khaurana who, according to Ptolemy, lived in Skythia in Central Asia. 
The word Korano that is found inscribed on old coins is probably the 
same as Karana. According to Samuel Beal§ Korana and Kushana are 


*HcOrindle’s Megasthenes, p. 135. 

t Beal’s Buddhistic Becords, Tol. II, p. 67. 

3:Bherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, Yol. I, p. 387, and Yob II, p. 227. 

§ Kanishka was king of the Yuei-chi, and the rise of his dynasty is placed by 
Chinese authors in the 1st century B.O. On his coins he is styled in the corrupt 
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only different fox^ms of tlie same word. Now the KnsJiana tribe, to 
wbicli Kin«^ Kanislika belonged, has been designated by Chinese antbors.,. 
as Kwei-sliwang, which was a branch of the very powei'ful race called 
by Chinese writei’s as ITuechi that lived in Central Asia on the Chinese, 
borders. It is therefore not altogether improbable tha,t Karana, Koraiia 
Knshana, Kwei-shwang, and Khaui*aiia wei'O names of one and the same 
tribe that lived in Central Asia. 

Now Karaija is the name of a well-known Indian caste. People 
belonging to that caste li?e in various parts of India, occupying social 
position below the Rajputs, 

The people called Karana also, live in the eastern hills of Assam, in 
Burma, and Siam. 

Khasa . — The Khasas came from Kasia (Kashgar? ) in Skythia (in 
Central Asia) and settled in large numbex^a in the Upper Punjab, whero 
they were, according to the Baddhist chronicles of Ceylon, subdued by 
Asoka about 260 B.C, They were chief among the mountain tribes that, 
according to the Rajatai’angim, bordered on Kasmlra. 

McCriudle observes : — 

“ Baber knows also that a people of the name of Khas is iudigenlous 
to the high valleys in the neighbourhood of the easteim Hiiidu-Koh ; 
and with evei'y reason, we attach to this indigenous people the oidgin of 
the nanxe of Kashgar, which is twice reproduced in the geogi'aphy (o| 
Ptolemy) of these high regions.* 

The Khasas live in great number in Northern India under the name 
of Khas or Kliasiya. Referring to the Khasiyas, Rev. Mr. SheiTingf 
observes : — ■ 

This is an extensive txdbe of Rajputs inhabiting the hill country 
of Gaidiwal, Kumaon, and Debra Ddn. Their right to the rank of 

Rajputs is questioned by some Hindus The natives of 

Kumaon look upon the Khasiyas as the oldest inhabitants of the pi’D- 
vinoc.^^ 

Bravida , — The Dravidians of Southern India, consisting of innumer- 
able tribes of diTex*se social positions, have been collectively designated 
as Ksatriyas (Vratya) in as much m they were noted for their valour 
even befoi*e the rise of the Andhi'a, Ohola, Pandya, and other dynasties. 

Greek legends as Kanyski Korano, and in the Bactrian Pali legends and Mani KjSla 
inscription he is called Kanishka the KushS^na, or “of the Gnshana family ” con- 
necting him with the tribe called by Chinese ICwei-shwang. Korauo and Kushana 
are only different forms of the same word. (Beai*s Records, Vol. I, p. 56, note.) 

MoOrindle^s Ptolemy, p, 304). 

t Sherring's Hindu Castes and Tribes, Vol. I, pp. 242.43, 

J.l22 
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F attndraJca, ---Th.e ancieiit people of Pnndra-bardliaiia correspond- 
ing to modem Dinajpur and Maldab in ISTortbern Bengal* Tbe worst 
specimens of tbe Panndrakas still live in STortbern Bengal undeivtbe 
name of Piido, 

Auclra , — Tbe people of Orissa. 

Kamhoja . — Tbe Eambojas were the people that inhabited the Hindu 
Kush mountain, which separates the Giljit valley from Balkh. 

Yavana , — Probably the Bactiian Greeks. The Yavanas are men- 
tioned in tbe Mahabharata (Sabhaparva, Chap. 32) and Yi§nupurSna, 
etc. 

Ca&a.— The people of Sakai bounded on the west by Sogdiana, on 
tbe north and east by Skythia, and on the south by Tmaos (Boloor 
chain). According to Ptolemy* the country of Sakai was inhabited by 
nomads They had no towns, but dwelt in woods and caves. The 
principal tribes living in Sakai were (1) Karatai, (2) Komaroi, (3) Ko- 
medai, (4) Massagetai, (5) Grynaioi Skythai, (6) Toornai, (7) Byltai, 
etc. ■ ■ 

Fdrada , — ^Paradas were probably the people of Paradene in Ged- 
rosia (Baluchistan). 

Fahlava . — Probably the people of Parthia. They are mentioned in 
tbe Mababliarata (Sabhaparva, Cbap. 32). In tbe Yi§^u-puranat they 
are described as a Yratya Ksatriya race conquered by Sagara and sent- 
enced by him to %vear beards. Tbe Vallabbi gowalas of tbe present 
day may perhaps be traced to tbe pastoral tribes of tbe Pahlavas. 

Cma . — The people of China. 

Kirata , — Tbe Kiratas are a flat-faced people (decisively Mongolian 
in appearance) that are very numerous in Sikkim, east Kepal, Darjeel- 
ing, etc. According to Ptolemy Kirrbadia or the residence of tbe 
Kiratas lay in tbe east-nortli-east frontier of India notably in modern 
Tipperali, But in reality Kirrbadia included Sylbet, Assam, Koocb 
Bebar and Bungpore too. McCriiidleJ observes 

Although the Kirata, long before the time in which he (Ptolemy) 
lived, had wandered from their northern fatherland to the Himalaya 
and thence spread themselves to the regions on tbe Brahmaputra, still 
it is not to be believed that they should have possessed themselves of ter- 
vitory so far south as Caturgraima (Chittagong), and a part of Arakan. 
We can therefore be scarcely mistaken if we consider tbe inhabitants 
of this territory at i.liat time as a people belonging to further India, and 


* McCrind;le*s Ptolemy, pp. 283-84. 
t Wilson's VisuupurSna, p. 375,, 
t HcOrindle^s Ptolemy, p. 193, 
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in fact as tribal relatives of Tamerai, who possessed the monntain re- 
gion that lay back in the interior . . . , 

D^iradfl.— The Daradas, mentioned in the Mahabharata and Baja- 
tara^/gi^i, were the people of Dardistan. They inhabited the moun- 
tain region which lay to the east of the Lambatai and of Sonasteneg and 
to the north of the uppermost part of the course of the Indus along 
the north-west frontier of Kasmira. McGrindle^ observes : — 

This was the region made so famous by the story of the gold-dig- 
ging ants first published to the west by Herodotus (lib. iii, ccii) and 
afterw^ards repeated by Megasthenes, while version of it is to be found 
in Strabo (lib xv, ci 44), and in Arrian’s Indika (sec. 15) and also in 
Pliny (lib. vi, cxxi and lib. xi, cxxxvi).” 

Vrdtya Vai^ya , — Referring to the Vratya Yai^yas Manu says : — 
‘‘From the Vratya Vai^ya caste are horn Sudhanvan, Oarya, 
Karuga, Yijanman, Maitra and Satvata.” 

iN'othing is known about the people mentioned here. A little that 
is known about Karusa is noted below. 

Kdrusa , — The people called Karu§a are mentioned in the Yisnu^ 
purana (Book II, Chap. HI). In the Mahabharata we find that King of 
Karusaf attended the sabha of Yudhigthira. Some identify Karusa 
with a part of the district of Sliahabad, hut I think the people called 
Karusa were the same as Calissae that, according to Megasthenes 
(McCrindle, p. 137), lived beyond the Ganges.J 

From the above it is evident that the people of Parthia, Paradene, 
Balkh, Sakai, Skytliia, Serike, China, Dardistan, Nepal, Sikkim, Behar, 
Orissa, Northern Bengal, Southern India, Kirrhadia, etc., have all been 
called Yratyas or non-observers of Yedic rites. In fact the foreigners 
and aborigines who -were not followers of Brahmanism were called 
Yratyas. 


* McOrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 107. 
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t Mr. Pargifcer observes ; — 

Karasa, therefore, was a hilly country and lay south of ICasi and Vatsa between 
Cedi on the west and Magadha on the east, and enclosing the Kaimur hills, which 
are part of the Vindhyas ; that is, it comprised all the hilly country of which K,ewa 
is the centre, from about the river Ken on the west to the coniines of Yihar on the 
east. It would have touched Chedi on its north-west and Dasarna on its west 
(Jou nal, A. S* B., Part I of 1805, p. 255-56.) 
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Vratya-sto7na,—ln the first .pas?agrap1i of this section the distinct 
tion between a pure caste and a .Vratya caste has already been indicat- 
ed. It now remains to give a short account of the sacrifice by which a 
Vratya conld be admitted into a pure caste. In the Tandja-panca- 
vim^a Brahmana o£ the Samaveda this sacrifice called Vratya-stoma 
has been described at length. It is o£ various kinds, of which two may 
be mentioned here. The first, called Hma-'oratya, was a sacrifice that 
was performed for the conversion of the nnfranchised people, and tiie 
second, called was that for the re-admission of the degraded 

ones. 

The people called Hina-vratyas^ are thus described intheTandya- 
Mahabrahmana : *‘Yerily the Hina-vratyas are those who wander on 
earth as Vratyas do nob practise Brahmacaryya, do not till land, nor 
carry on trade.” 

The ^swallowers of poison’) are thus described: 

Those are called Gara-gir who eat the food to be eaten by 
Brahmauas, who thougli not abused complain of being abused, who 
punish those nob deserving punishment, and who though not initiated 
speak the language of the initiated.” 

In the Tahdya-Mahabrahmana of the Samaveda and prauta-Suira 
of Latyayana it is stated that the Vratya householder who wishes to 
•perform the Yratya-stomaJ should secure a turban, a whip, a small 
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Vide in this connection Rajariim Ram Krishna Bhagavat’s article named A 

chapter from the Tandja- Brahmana” in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, T 0 I. XIX of 1895-97. 
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bow ( without arrows), a chariot -{mth. boards), a cloth (with black 
borders), two pieces of woolleii garment, a silver coin, a pair of black 
slices (with ears), thirty- three cows, etc. 

As soon as the sacrifice is performed he should give these things to 
his old brethren who still remain Vratjas or to a contemj)tuous Brah- 
mana of the province of Bihar ( Brahma- bandhu Magadhadesi^-aya). It 
is further stated that there should be at least thirty-three Yratyas for 
performing this sacrifice. When such a sacrifice was performed the 
Yratyas, having secured the rights and privileges of the twice-born 
castes, might afterwards learn the Yedas, perform sacrifices, receive 
presents and dine with Brahmagas witliout being required to submit to 
penance. This is a very brief account of the Yratya theory. It is, 
however, necessary to add here a few words about the “ contemptuons 
Brahmans*’ of Yihara (Magadha) who used to accept the gifts given by 
Yratyas. I suppose these Brahmanas are now-a-days called Agra- 
danis. 

Agradani Brahmana . — According to the Brahmavaivarta Parana 
the Agradanis are a class of degraded Brahmanas who receive presents 
or take things previously offered to the dead. In tlie present days the 
Agradani Brahmanas receive in the Preta fraddha or obsequious cere- 
mony such presents as sofas, wooden shoes, calves, gold pieces, sesamum 
seeds, &c. They also receive all gifts iii the Prayascitta (or the ceremony 
for expiation of sins). IN'ow, this Frayscitta is nothing but a Yratya- 
stoma. I am therefore inclined to believe that the Agradtoi Brahmans 
of the present day are descendants of those Brahmans of Yihar (Brahma- 
bandhu Magadliadesiya.) who used to accept gifts from the Yratyas in the 
days of composition of the Tanclya-Mahabrahmana and Latyayana fh'auta- 
, Sutra. 

It is very difficult to say at what' period the Yratya-stoma became 
stopped in In.dia. Perhaps tlie real truth is that it was never stopped. 
It still continues in a modified shape under the name of Fmyascitta, 
But the xdgidity of the Hindu society of modern times forms a strong 
contrast to the flexibility of that of the ancient days. Social exclu- 
siveness perhaps commenced in India with the Mahomedan invasion of 
the country in the 9tli century A.D..; for, even as late as about the 7th 
century A. D. the Huns and. other foreigners had been incoi'porated in 
the Hindu society and ranked as Ksatriyas. 
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IIL Samjkaba Castes* 

In later Sanskrit works the word Vratya is very seldom found. 
The term that repeatedly occurs here is Sahara, It is thus defined by 
Manu^ : — 

“ By adultery committed by persons of different castes, by marriages 
with women who ought not to be married, and by neglect of the duties 
prescribed by S'astras, are produced children who are called Var7ia- 
Samlcara (or simply SamlcarayT 

Thus, according to tradition, Samkara signifies those castes that are 
said to have been produced by a mixture of different castes. As the 
mixture can take place in innumerable ways the number of mixed castes 
is unlimited. Thus the four original castes by intermarriage can give rise 
to twelve mixed castes. These twelve by mixture among themselves 
and with the four original castes may produce hundreds of other castes. 
In this way the mixed castes may be multiplied infinite-fold. This is a 
j very biuef statement of the traditional theory. My own theory about 
I the Samkara is quite different. In my opinion, the Yratya and other 
; people, having entered the hierarchy of Brahraanas, were called Samkara. 
? The Samkaras were, in fact, the people (foreigners or aborigines) who 
entered the Brahmanic society at a comparatively late time. Let me 
illustrate my theory by reference to the Samkara castes mentioned in 
the Manusamhita (Book X). The Samkara castes which, according to 
Manu, were produced from parents of different castes are shown below 
with a short note of mine appended to some of them : — 

Anihastha — is, according to Manu, son of a Brahmana father and 
Vaisya mother. But in all probability the Ambastlia is identical with 
the tribe called Ainbautai that, according to Ptolemy, lived in paropani- 
sadai (in Ariana) in the eastern part of the Hindu Kush mountain. 
Lassen thinks that these Ambautai may have been connected in some way 
with the Ambastai that lived round the country of Bettigoi. The locality 
of the Ambastai is quite uncertain. In Tule's map they are placed doubt- 
fully to the south of the sources of the Mahanadiqf Orissa. According to 
McCrindlef the Ambastai represent the Ambastha of Sanskrit, a people 
mentioned in the Epics, where it is said that they fought with the club 
for a weapon. In the time of Alexander tribes of Ambasthas lived in the 
Punjab (McCrindle’s Megasthenes, p. 149). 

Nisada . — According to Manu, son of a Brabma^a father and Sudra 
mother. But in reality Nisada was the name of an aboriginal people of 

* sErfsT'nt® =? I 

f McCrindle’s Ptolemy, pp. 160.161., 
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India mentioned in the Nirnkta (3-8). In tlie Latyajana-pranta- Sutra 
(8-2-8) mention lias been made of Ni^ada-qramas (villages possessed by 
Nisadas). In the Bamayana (Ayodhya kanda 50) we find that Golia, 
the lord of NisadaSj who reigned in Seringa verapnra was so pious that 
he showed hospitality to Ramachandra during his esiie in the forest. 
Some say Sringaverapara lay in Berar ; others think it was situated in 
the neighbourhood of the district of Mirzapore, while a third class of 
scholars identifiy it with Sungroor. 

Parasava , — Same as ISTisada. 

Ugra (Aguri ), — Son of a Ksatriya father and S'udra mother. 

- Avrita , — According to Mann, son of a Brahmana father and Ugra 
mother^ Avrta is perhaps the same as Abaortse that, according to 
Megasthenes, lived beyond the Indus towards the Caucasus. MoCriridle 
(Megasthenes, p. 149) observes : — ■ 

‘‘The Afghan tribe of the Afridis may perhaps represent the Ab- 
aortss. ” 

Ahhira, — According to Maim, son of a Brahmana father and Am- 
bastha mother. In reality the Ahhiras (the Ahirs of common speech ) 
were the pastoral tribes that inhabited the low'er districts of the north- 
west as far as Sindh, The country of the Abhiras was called Abiria (in 
Indo-Scythia) that lay to the east of the Indus above where it bifurcntes 
to form the delta. Some scholars maintain that Abiria was the same as 
Ophir of the Christian Scriptures.’^ According to the Visunpurana (Book 
IV, Cliap. 24) the Abhiras conquered Magadha and reigned there for 
several years. 

Suta . — According to Manu, son of a Ksatriya father and Brahmana 
mother. But Sdta was perhaps the same as Seke that, according to 
Megasthenes, lived in the neighbourhood of Dardistan. 

Vaidehaha , — According to Manu, son of a Vai 9 ya father and Brah- 
mana mother. But Vaidehakas were perhaps a tribe of the aborigines 
of Videha (Uarbhanga). 

Oanilala . — According to Manu, son of a S'udra father and Brahmana 
mother. This was in reality the name of the ferocious aborigines of India 

Magadha. — Accox'ding to Manu, sou of a Ksatriya mother and 
VaiQya father. This was probably an aboriginal tribe of Behar. 

KsattrL — According to Manu, son of a S^udra father and Ksatriya 
mother. But according to Greek writersf the people that held the 
territory comprised between the Hydraotes (Ravi) and the Hyphasis 
(Biyas) were the Kathaioi (or Ksatriaioi) whose capital was Sangala. 
The name is still found spi’ead over an immense area in the north-west 
of India, under forms slightly vaidant. A tribe of the Ksattris named 


^ MoOriudle’s Ptolemy, p. 140. 


f MoGrindle’s Ptolemy, pp. 157-58. 
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Katbis, issuing from tlie lower parts of ibe Punjab, establisbed them- 
selves in Surastra, and gave the name of Katbiaba(J to the great penin- 
sula of Gujerat. , . V ■> rr •' 

-di/ojara.— According to Mann, son of a Sudra father and T aisya 

mother. _ ' 

Bhigvana. — According to Mann, son of a Brabmana father ana 

iiyogava mothei’. _ j cv - 1 

PuTihasa . — According to Manu, son of a Nisada father and budra 

mother. 

KttlcTcutaha.— Son of a Sudra father and Nigada mother. 

Sviipaka . — Son of a Jlsatri father and Ggra mother. 

Yenii . — Son of a Vaidehaka fatherland Ambagtha mother, 
Sairandhra.— Son of a Dasyn father and lyogava mother. 
Maitreyaka.-Son of a Vaideha father and lyogava mother.^ 
Kaivartii. — According to Manu,. son of a Nigada father and lyogava 
mother. But the Kaivartas were perhaps a tribe of the original inhabit- 
ants of Bengal, etc. In the Eamayana ( Ayodhyakanda 83 ) they are des- 
cribed as moving in cow-carts and (in the Ayodhyakanda 84) as posses- 
sors of five hundred boats. 

Margava . — The same as Kaivarta. 

Bajw.— The same as Kaivarta. 

^TarSi-ara.-Son of a NigSda father and Vaideha mother. 

And/tru.— -According to Mann, son of a Vaidehaka father and Kara- 
vara moth ei'. The Andliras were perhaps the same as Andharse mentione 
by Meo'asthenes as living near the upper Narmada (McCrindle, p. Idb). 
Meda.— Son of a Vaidehaka father and Nisada mother.* 
pmdHsopaha.— Son of a Ca^dala father and Vaideha mother. 

• 7 iMndaha.— Son of a Nigida father and Vaideha mother. 

• Sapaka.-Son of Candala father and Pukkasa mother. 

^ AntyavaiS,jin.Soa of Candala father and Nigada mother. _ 

In the above we have found that the so-called mixed (Samkaia) 
castes are not mixtures of different castes, but are 'integra races of 
people whose ancestors were either aboriginal inhabitants of India or 
intruders from outside. I may also cite here a few instances of castes that 
had previously been regarded asVratyas,but in later days were reckoned as 
Samkaras. We have already seen that, the Karap., Paundmka, Mai a, 

&c., were.regardedbyManuas VratyaKgatriyas. Butiii later Sanskrit 


*The Mongbyr inscription, which belongs to 
century, also names thoMeOa as a- low tribe of tl.ia region {Asiatic Eeseorches. 
Yol I t). Calcutta 1788)^ and, is remarkable, their name is found joined 

pp. 133-134)*, ' *■ ' 
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works tbej bave been regarded as mixed castes. Tbtis in tbe Brabraa- 
Taivarta Parana tbs Karana is mentioned as having been born of a 
Vai^ja father and S'ndra mother, the Paundraka from a Vai^y a father 
and IJnndi mother, and the Malla from a Leta father and Tibara mother. 
The Bharjjakantakas, who, we have seen, were regarded by Mann as 
Vratya Brahmanas, have been described in the Gantama Samhita 
(Chap. IV) as a mixed caste born from a Brahmana father and Vai^ya 
mother. The Yavanas, who were regarded by Mann as V ratya Ksatriyas, 
have been described in the Gantama-Samhita as a mixed caste born 
from a K^atriya father and S'iidra mother. The Kirata mentioned in 
the Mannsamhita as Vratya K^atriya has been described in the Ballala- 
oharita as a mixed caste born from a Vai 9 ya father and Brahmana mother. 

8araka—T)iQ Sarakas returned in the Government Census as a Jain 
or Buddhist sect have been mentioned in the Brahma- Vaivarta Parana as 
a Hindu caste born of a Jola father and Weaver mother. In reality the 
Sarakas are immigrants from Serike (in Central Asia). The Jain sect 
called Saraogie is perhaps identical with the people called Sorgae* that, 
according to Megasthenes (in the 4th century B.O.), occupied a tract of 
country lying above the coniuence of the Indus with the stream of the 
combined rivers of the Punjab. According to Jain accounts, Saraogies 
are descendants of those Eajputs and Vaifyas who were converted to 
Jainism by Acharyya Jina-sena in Khandela (north of Jaipur) in the 
year 643 after Mahavira, t.e., in 116 A. D. Sorgae therefore in the 2nd 
century A.D. advanced as far south as Jaipur. I do not find any 
intimate relation between the Saraogies and ^Sarakas. Btowever, both 
might perhaps have come from Serike (in Central Asia), one through 
the north-western frontier and the other through the north-eastern. 

Kaiwartaf — The Kols, who are evidently an aboriginal wild people 
of India, have been designated in the Brahma vaivarta Purina as a mixed 
caste horn of a Beta father and Tibara mother. The Kai valutas, who were 
perhaps the original (and once very powerful) inhabitants of Bengal, have, 
we have seen, been described in the Manuaaihhita as a mixed caste born 
from a Nisada father and lyogava mother, hut in the Brahmavaivarta 
Purina as that born fropa a Hsatriya father and yai 9 ya mother. The 
Andhra, Ohola, and Pandya^ tribes of the Dravidian people became in 
course of time reckoned aspure K§ati'iyas. The Taipiia tribe of llravi^a 
made several inroads into Ceylon, and tbe 5th century A.D. five Tamila 
kings successively reigned in the island. The Tamils came towards the 
north, too, and the Timbuli caste of Bengal was perhaps formed by them. 
I think I need not cite any more examples to establish my theory of 
Samkara castes. 

* MoCrindle’e Megastlienes, p. 149, 
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Origin of Samhara Castes* — It should be observed here that in the 
primitive stage of the Hindu societj, when the foreigners and aborigines 
first came in contact with each other, intermaiTiage among different 
castes did peidiaps prevail. The Brahmana could marry girls of all the 
four castes, the Ksatriya of three castes, the Yai 9 ya of two castes, and 
the S'udra of his own caste only. The children born of parents of 
different castes generally got the rank of their father. Manu'^ discusses 
the point thus : — 

*‘69. As good seed, springing up in good soil, turns out perfectly 
well, even so the son of an Aryan by an Aryan woman is worthy of all 
the sacraraenls. 

“70. Some sages declare the seed to^he more important, and others 
the field ; and again others assert that the seed and the field are equally 
important ; but the legal decision oii this point is as follows : — 

“ 71. Seed sown on barren ground perishes in it ; a fertile field also, 
in which no good seed is sown, will remain barren. 

“ 72. As through the power of the seed, sons horn of animals be- 
came sages who are honoured and praised, hence the seed is declared to 
be more important,” 

Regarding the distribution of assets among the sons horn of wives 
of different castes, Manuf lays down : — 

“ Let the son of the Brihtnap wife take three shares of the estate, 
the son of the Ksatriya two, the son of the Yai 9 ya a share and a half, 
and the son of the S'udra may take one share.” 

Intermarriage is of two kinds: Anuloma and Fratiloma, The 
former is that in which a man of a higher caste marries a woman of a 
lower caste, and the latter is quite reverse of the former. Manu’s laws 
concern themselves with amilomaja children. There is no definite law 
regarding the pratilomaja children. They get the rank of either of the 
parents according to expediency. Thus, the Amilomaja and Fratilomaja 
children did not constitute the Samkara castes, but became absorbed in 
one or other of the four original castes. 

The anuloma marriage sanctioned by Manu and other lawgivers 
prevailed at a time when each of the four original castes possessed the 
power of assimilating in itself people of the other castes ; nay, all people 
— foreigners or aborigines. In course of time the four original castes, 
having lost this power of assimilation, became stereotyped. At that 
stage the foreigners and aborigines had to perform the purificatory 
ceremony called Yratya-stoma before they could get admittance into 
society of Brahmana, Ksatriya, or Yai^ya. The four castes which had 

^ G, Buhler’s Mannsnmhita, Book X (translated in S.B.B. series). 

t G. Bnhler^s Manusambita, Book IX, 
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in the beginniiig been living organisms became by and by dead crystals, 
and there came a time when even the V'ratya-stoma became insufficient 
for the incorporation of outsiders. At this stage each tribe of unfran- 
chised people, after being admitted into the Hindu society, formed a 
caste of its own. In this way innumerable castes (wrongly called 
Samhara or mixed) became formed. In tlie present age of oiviliiaation 
the so-called Saiiikara castes are in their turn tending towards mergence 
in the four original castes and each man is ti'ying to trace his descent 
from the earliest Brahmana, K§atriya, Vai^ya, or pudra forefather. It 
is probable that in course of time the entire Hindu population of India 
will be absorbed in the four original castes for whom alone duties, etc., 
were prescribed by S'astras. But the defect of the matter lies in the 
fact that the fourfold classification of castes does not completely suit 
the present condition of the Hindu society. 

From wliat we have found here it is evident that the traditional : 
Samkara process of birth exists in mere theories, hut does not corre- " 
spend to actual facts, No caste ever came into existence in the way 
presupposed by the traditional theory. I do not include here among the 
Saipkaras those people who in the early stage of the Hindu society 
were born from parents of different castes ; for, they did not contitute 
a fifth caste, but used to become incorporated in the caste of their father. 

It is, however, undeniable that even in the present day there are some 
rare instances of the father and mother being of different castes, but in 
those cases the children get the rank of either of the parents. In 
Darjeeling I met with several instances in which the Brahmana father 
and Chatri mother gave birth to children that were Chatris, but I never 
met with a single instance in which a Brahmana father and Chatri 
mother gave birth to a child that produced a third caste. Though the 
Samkara process of bii'th is an absolute myth, it must be admitted 
that the theory of Samkara castes expounded in the Brihmanio 
Sistras is indeed very grand. The Brahmana legislators by 

tracing the four original castes from the different limbs of 
Bi^ahma the Supreme Being and then deriving all other castes from a 
mixture of the four thoroughly established the unity and common 
footing of all the members of the Hindu society. All castes, from 
Brahmans to Ohandalas, are shown to be directly or indirectly 
connected witli the Supreme Being and the gradations of honour 
existing among the members of different castes are also duly maintained. 
But it should be observed here that the Yratya theory was very much i 
simpler, for it assumed only four classes of people. The Vratya people, : 
having performed the Vratya-stoma, could freely mix with members of 
the four pure and original castes on terms of equality. 
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